








New England 


For Camp or Summer Cottage, Picnic, Yacht or “‘Auto”’ Tour 


Alpha Salad Cream 


is the ideal salad dressing. For all varieties of 
salads. It is also the ideal sauce or relish for 
Cold Meats, Canned Salmon, Shrimp or Lobster, 
Fish Cakes, Baked Beans, Cold Slaw, Cold Cauli- 
flower or Asparagus, Cold Hash or on Sandwiches. 


ALPHA SALAD CREAM is absolutely pure. Never sepa- 
rates. Never spoils. Those who like oil can add their favorite brand 
with perfect results. Samples not mailable. ALL GROCERS 


MARTHA TAFT WENTWORTH Recipe Book (60 Recipes and Sugges- 
tions) Sent Free for grocer's name. This book includes premium list, Informs you 
how to secure the New Game of Diamonds FREE, This game sells at 50 cents 
to $1,00, according to style and quality of board . 


Wonderland Pudding Tablets.— One tablet makes a quart of milk into a 
milk Jelly, more delicious, refreshing and nourishing than other desserts. Also make deli- 
cious Ice Cream. Package of ten Tablets, by mail, ten cents. No samples. 


The H. 7. Blodgett Co.Unc.), 55 Thayer St., Boston, Mass. 








ENTERED AT NEW YORK POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 



















Field and Stream 


Published monthly by the John P. Burkhard Corporation, 35 West 21st St., New York 








i Subscription Price $1.50 per year, 15 cents a copy, of all Newsdealers 





OUR UNPARALLELED SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


With each year’s subscription ($1.50) we send postage paid a free choice of the fine, large 

pictures here shown (size 18 x 24). These pictures are worthy of a good frame. They are bet- 
ter subjects than can be purchased in art stores, 

FOR $2.00 WE OFFER a year’s subscription and the two duck shooting pictures shown in pre- 

vious issues, in water color, picture area I1 x 18 inches, and without question the most attrac- 

tive pair of pictures ever placed before sportsmen. 
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EVERY MAN’S MIND IS A STORY BOOK. FIELD AND STREAM 
PRINTS THE OUTDOOR CHAPTERS 












DO NOT OVERLOOK ABOVE SPECIAL PICTURE OFFER (IN COLOR) 
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than any other builder in the world 


We have manufactured 


Gasoline 
Marine Engines 


for 15 years 
It’s that ex perience we offer you 


Ask your boat builder ta specify Sintz 
or King Engines 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


“KING” | Michigan Yacht & Power Co. 


Engine 


Foc Cycle Sintz Gas Engine Co. (Consolidated) Two Cycle 


1 to 4 Cylinder 


) h. . . 05S . 
7 or oe 1564 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. U.S.A. } 1% to sohp 
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MAINE HOTEL |(-p; 
FOR SALE ier our 


World’s Fair Route 
The Grand View House on Sebee Lake has just p 
come into my hands and, not being a hotel man, rom the 


I offer it for sale at about half the cost of con- Leading Cities of 


struction. Sebec is the finest landlocked salmon 
lake in Maine, and the best fishing grounds are e e 
directly in front of the hotel. Black bass in Oh { d 

profusion. A whole chain of fine lakes and 10, n lana 
streams begins at the door and they are filled with e e 
lake trout, salmon, white perch, pickerel and Ill] O Ss 
brook trout. Best deer and moose country In and in ‘ 
Piscataquis County. Five miles from Maine Cen- To 

tral R. R. The Grand View is one of two hotels 


on the Lake and has much the finest location. w 
Been built two years and cost over $4,000 to con- 

struct. Main building is three stories high, ® Ss 
15 x 42 feet front. The ell is 30 x 50 feet two 
stories high. Office and Dining Room in’ hard Write for Folders. 
wood, rest in plaster, WILL SELL FOR $2,500. 
For further information address Wesven J. yam, W. P. Beppe, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. Asst Gen'IlP. A: 


OLIVER KEMP, Trenton, N. J. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
SRL Ak A RRR EN 
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CGobb’s Island Club House 
Is open all the year for sportsmen. 
Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting in a live 

—SSSSSSSSSSSSSS==={==) e 


Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer. 
ADDRESS BE B. COBB, Cheriton whe ~ age 











FLORIDA LIMITED \" 
Daily Train Ciacia to St. Aue 
Cincinnati to New Orleans 
ule 24 hours 
Dining, Observation Cars, and 

Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars, 
QUEEN & CRESGENT 

SPECIAL 


“Queen of Sea Routes 
Florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 

@ between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 

ahd Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 

2 dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 

Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 

> “Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 

» Send for Winter Excursion Book. 

; J. C, WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 

‘ 


General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Cincinnati to New Orleans and Jacksonville 
—724 hours. Quick time to Atlanta, Ashe- 
ville, Savannah, Charleston. 
g-Car Service to New Orleans 

and Jacksonville. 


On and after January Sth, 


CHICACO-FLORIDA SPECIAL 
Through Pullman Service from Chic 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati to St. Augustine, 
Day, Compartment, and Observation Cars. 
Only one night out—24 hours from Cin- 
Ccinnati to St. Augustine. 
Write for printed matter and rates. 


DEER, DUCK, WILD TURKEY & HARE W.3. Murphy, 6. iM. — W.C.Rinearvon, 6. P. A 
IN ABUNDANCE 
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Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. - 

The best place to find royal sport shooting For Florida - - Cuba 
Quail. More plentiful than ever before. . ce 

Large areas for hotel guests. Best dogs, Thomasville Augusta 


handled by “Capt. Dinks Barner” and other | 4,4 the Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the 
good guides. New hotel, with modern com- &g g 

forts—Bath, Toilet, Electric Bells, etc. Ma- South take the 

gee’s Chlorinated Lithia Water free to all 

guests. Superb service for sportsmen and ATLANTIC COAST 
their families. Quick Mail, Telegraph and 
Telephone service, and eleven daily trains. 


For particulars address R. H. Easley, Prop., | 
Clarksville, Va. 


FAMOUS TRAINS 


HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE “NEW YORK & FLORIDA SPECIAL” 


ha ’ County, + Virginia} “FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED” 
oe prcainanit s “CHICAGO & FLORIDA LIMITED” 














t legant sea-side resort. Bv- ‘ . 

eee ee Se These trains are the standard of perfection 
erything new, modern and first class. Situated in passenger service; consisting of Pullman 
on the water front. Four story; seventy-five | Vestibuled Drawing Room, Sleeping, Com- 
rooms, all outside; bathrooms, hot and-cold water, | partment, Dining and Observation, Library 





ete. Three tiers of verandas surround the entire Cars. OFFICES: 

building, containing 1,264 lineal feet. Quail and 1161 Broapway, New YorxK; 26 ScHoor STREET, 
rabbit shooting in fall; wild ducks, geese and Boston; 31 So. THrrp STREET, PHILADEL- 
brant from November until April. Launch, house- PHIA; 601 PENNSYLVANIA AVE, aig 8 
boat, decoys, guides, etc., can be secured on rea- on C.; 107 E. GerMAN Street, BALti 


sonable terms. Correspondence solicited as to Or see any Penn. R.R. Ticket Agent. 
terms, engagement of rooms, etc, Apply to A. 


H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Virginia. W. J. CRAIG, G.P.A., Wilmington, N. C. 

















PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


— Rates West. ||| 
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_A Book About 
Only $33 Chicago to San Fran- > O | Ora d O 


cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ta- | | 
coma, Seattle, and many other | 








, Seventy-two pages full of infor- 
Pacific Coast points, every day | mation, beautifully illustrated 
February 15 to April 30, 1903, 


and with a fine topographical 





| 
P | map, it tells all about one of | 
One-way, second-class, colonist the most delightful countries | 
rates via Chicago, Milwaukee & in the world. Send fora copy. | 
St. Paul and Union Pacific line. Price 6 cents in postage stamps. | 
To the Northwest via this route, Colorado, with its perfect climate, 


' 
magnificent mountain scenery and 
‘ re ‘ excellent hotels, appeals to every | 
or via St. Paul, Additional infor- one in need of rest or recreation. 
Send for the book foday. Post 

H yourself about Colorado. Perhaps } 
mation on request, next summer you may go there. 
The trip is not expensive. 


P. S. Eustis 


F. A, MILLER, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B, & Q. Ry. Co, 


209 Adams Street, Chicago 





General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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Travelers 
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California , Re 
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Naturally desire to see the grandest and 
most impressive scenery en route. This 
you will do by selecting the Denver & Rio 
Grande and Rio Grande Western, “The 
Scenic Line of the World,’’ in one or both 
directions, as this line has two separate 
routes across the Rocky Mountains be- 
tween Denver and Ogden. Tickets read- 
ing via this route are available either via 
its main line through the Royal Gorge, 
Leadville, over Tennessee Pass, through S pagme. — 
the Canon of the Grand River and Glen- 7 


yood Springs, yia the line over Marshall 
} an ona aoa the "Black pte a the ART CALENDAR 








Gunnison, thus enabling the traveler to use Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
one of the above routes going and the other high, reproduced in colors. Highest example 
returning. Three splendidly equipped fast of lithographic art. 

trains are operated to and from the Pacific “THE ONLY WAY” 
Coast, which carry through standard sleep- 

ers daily between Chicago, St. Louis, Den- to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
ver and San Francisco. Dining car (ser- to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
vice a la carte) on all through trains. If cation in which you read this advertisement, 
you contemplate such a trip, let us send to Gro. J]. CHARLTON ,General Passenger Agent. 
you beautifully illustrated pamphlets, free. Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
S. K. Hooper, G. P, & T. A., Denver, Colo. Building, Cu1caGco, ILL. 


The st railway line between CHiIcaco, 
Sr. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 


























VIRGINIA BEACH 


VIRGINIA 


THE SOUTH’S MOST’ FAVORED OCEAN-SIDE RESORT, 17 MILES 
DUE EAST FROM NORFOLK, VA. ONE NIGHT FROM NEW YORK 


In the heart of the best Spring Shooting Region 
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THE PRINCESS ANNE HOTEL 


furnishing superior accommodations for comfort, convenience, and en- 
Delightfully located upon the finest beach north of Florida. Great 
Immense sun parlors 


A modernized hostelry, 
tertainment of its patrons. 
pine forests directly back of the hotel, with two picturesque lakes. 
and enclosed verandas overlooking the ocean. Cuisine and service up to the highest standard, 


EXCELLENT SNIPE SHOOTING on guarded marshes within two miles of Hotel 


GOLF A FINE COURSE OF NINE HOLES KEPT IN THE 
HIGHEST PERFECTION FOR USE OF HOTEL GUESTS 


The climate of Virginia Beach is delightful owing to the fact that the Gulf Stream is 





nearer the coast at this particular place than at any point north of Florida. No severe 
weather. Out-of-door life enjoyable throughout the winter. Address 


T. D. GREEN, Proprietor, 1 VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
a TO ee 









































“FOR S# YEARS A 
STAND ARD PIANO” 


Ghe 
WING 
PIANO 


You need this book 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the informa- 
tion possessed by experts. It makes the selection 
ofapianoeasy. Ifread carefully, it will make 
you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. 
Itdescribes the materials used; gives pictures 
of all the different parts, and tells how they 
should be made and put together. It is the only 
book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 
large pages, and is named “ The Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to any one wishing to buy a 
piano. Write for it. 


Saves from by make thee WING 
IANO and sell it our- 
$100 to $200 selves. It goes direct 
from our factory to your home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen, When you 
buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual 
cost of construction and our small wholesale 
profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 
profitoneach. They can’t help it. 





-» SENT ON TRIAL - 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We 
pay freight in advance and do not ask any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing unless you keep 
the piano. There is absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Easy Monthly Payments 














WING @ SON 



























A Wing Style—45 other styles to select from 


Instrumental Attachment, 


A special feature of the Wing Piano; it imi- 
tates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though ren- 
dered by an entire orchestra. The original 
instrument attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, 
although there are several imitations of it. 


In 34 years 33,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers 
in every part of the United States. WING 
PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years 
against any defect in_tone action, workman- 
ship or material. 


Wing Organs ** 5st 2s carefully 


made as Wing Pianos. 
They have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, 
easy action, very handsome appearance, need 
no tuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from 
the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy 
monthly payments. For catalogue and prices 
write to. 


173-75 E. 12th St., N. ¥. 
1868—354th YEAR—1903 , 
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JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION 
134 Memos ctreet ~35 West 2Ist Street, New York (2 %))\\) 


Subscription price throughout America, Canada and Mexico, $1.50 per year; in foreign countries, $2,00 









WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE 


Amazon River? 


[ELD AND STREAM is sending an expedition, headed 


by ALVAH D. JAMES, the intrepid EXPLORER, 

SPORTSMAN, and JOURNALIST, to the very source 
of this mighty river, to reach which the party will have to 
cross the ANDES MOUNTAINS at an elevation of FIF- 
TEEN THOUSAND FEET. From the source they will 
follow the stream over cataracts and through regions infested 
by hostile natives, clean down to the seaa DOES THAT INTER- 
EST YOU? Would you like to know what secrets are buried 
there among the great forests? Would you like to know what 
strange species of game and fishies live there? You can learn all 
these things by sending in your subscription now, to Fietp AND 
STREAM, unquestionably the best and most progressive magazine 
of its kind in the world. It tells all about the Waters, Woods and 


Hills here at home, too. 
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; INDIAN SIGNS AND SIGNALS 
= BY KDWARD S. FARROW 
- \TE INSTRUCTOR OF TACTICS AT THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT 
: 
> ‘ 
& THE CONSTAN' cultivated to a great degree of acuity. 
& exercise of the When traveling over an unknown 
: bump of locality country, Indians are guided by their 
% through succes- nomadic instinct and the information 
c sive generations received from those who visited the 
and the thor- section before. This fund of knowledge 
fa ough investiga- is very great. One of my _ Indian 
: tion of every scouts, Chuck, in 1880, became quite 
D; sign,” have noted for the accuracy with which he 
z rendered all In- could designate suitable camps and var- 
: dians sure_ ious physical features of the country, 
z guides over relying entirelyupon the information re 
be boundless prair-  ccived from his father, who hunted in 
3 ies and through the same localities many years before. 
z pathless forests. They carefully no- Indians, when traveling, set up mounds 
: tice all marks left on the ground, of stones to indicate the route and vari 
F rocks, grass, trees or brush—the form, ous other items of information, to those 
size, stride and directions of foot- who may follow. In a timbered country, 
prints and the firmness of impres- where the “trail” is frequently covered 
sion. with snow, the stones are placed in the 
Indians derive much valuable in- forks and branches of the trees; or the 
formation by carefully observing trees are blazed so that the notches 
“signs”; but to follow the trail success- face the traveler and at least two of 
fully they must not only possess a thor- them may be in sight at once. Indians 


ough understanding of all “signs,” but seldom refer to the sun, moon or stars 
also a knowledge of the character and for direction when traveling, but place 
habits of the thing trailed, the general confidence in something nearer at hand, 
leatures of the country round about,and which they believe to remain in the 
the powers of the eye and ear must be same place and which they thoroughly 
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comprehend. Indians never allow any- 
thing deviating from the common or- 
der of things to escape a rigid investi- 
gation. A close scrutiny will general- 
ly reveal both the plan and purpose of 
every active living creature. While 
keenly alive to all sounds, they are able 
to unmistakably recognize the most or- 
dinary, such as the croaking of frogs, 
the barking of coyotes, the hooting of 
owls, the cry of panthers or wolverines, 
the screaming of hawks and eagles, the 
creaking of limbs, and so forth. 
Indians when walking, point the toes 
inward, whether in moccasins or other 
footgear. Many white men in the In- 
dian country wear moccasins, but they 
leave a track with the toes turned out- 
ward. The various patterns of boots 
and shoes leave their distinctive tracks, 
and the particular way in which a boot 
or shoe has been pegged or repaired will 
enable an astute trailer to follow its 
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PEO.—CHIEF OF THE UMATILLAS 
A principal Scout in Farrow’s Salmon River campaign of 1880 
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print among hundreds of others. A 
careful notice of the form and depth of 
the impressions will generally indicate 
whethe: the person carried a burden or 
uot; whether traveling at will or in 
haste; whether sober or intoxicated. 
The age of the track may be determined 
itt various ways. If rain has fallen, it 
may be seen whether the tracks were 
made before, during, or after it, by 
carefully noticing the grass and so 
forth, trodden down, and by observing 
whether or not sand or anything ad- 
heres to it. The morning or evening 
dew upon the “trail” will also furnish 
a test of time. The position of the grass, 
sand and dust drifted from or upon the 
track will serve to determine its age 
relative to the blowing of the wind, or 
its sudden change of direction. Should 
there be several tracks, and the time 
when one was made be known, the ages 
of the others may be determined by no 
ticing where they cross and 
observing which overlies the 
others. When the “trail” 
becomes lost in an unfavor- 
able locality, it is best not to 
consume time in hunting it, 
but to proceed in the proba- 
ble direction until a favor- 
able ground is found, and 
then hunt it. In a grassy lo- 
cality, or on plains of coarse 
sand or shingle, the “trail” 
is seldom visible at a short 
distance, but may be noticed 
by looking out well ahead. 

In a rocky country, or 
where the ground is very 
hard, when it is desirable to 
ascertain the track of a 
prowling enemy or animal, 
the Indians usually sprinkle 
sand (if obtainable) over 
the trails in suitable places. 
While once encamped near 
the Payette River, in Idaho, 
in a point of rocks, it was 
observed that night-prowl- 
ing animals visited my camp, 
much to the annoyance of 
the men, and at the expense 
of unguarded supplies. One 
of my Indian scouts secured 




















a quantity of sand from the 
fiver bottom, dried it, and 
judiciously placed it around 
the camp. The unmistak- 
able tracks of a bear, two 
coyotes, a weasel and several 
skunks were observed the 
hext morning. Frequently, 
when the ground is very 
hard or rocky, a close ex- 
amination will reveal “sign” 
in the shape of stones or 
pebbles turned so as to lie 
with that side up which had 


formerly rested on_ the 
ground. In such _ places, 
tlakes of foam, fragments 


dropped from the animal’s 
mouth, or minute blood 
specks (when trailing the 
wounded) are great helps. 
A barefooted person, when 
passing over hard _ rocks, 
will leave a “sign” in the 
shape of fine dust caked by 
perspiration. Should there 
be marks of lodge poles up- 
on an Indian trail, they may 
be regarded as a peaceful in- 
dication, and showing that 
the Indians passed with their 
families, lodge material and 
effects; if there be no such 
traces on the trail, it is an equally good 
sign that a war or hunting party passed, 
as they always leave such impedimenta 
ina place of safety. 

Horse or pony tracks may be followed 
over any “trail”; but it is often difficult 
to follow them over rocks or very hard 
ground. When they pass over any 
grass without treading it down, the 
“trail” is shown by the grass assuming 
a different shade of color from that 
about it. The appearance of horse or 
pony tracks is very different at a walk, 
trot and gallop. The Indian pony is 
seldom or never shod, and the distance 
between his tracks (walking) is about 
two feet, ten inches. The track may be 
readily distinguished from that of the 
American horse (larger and generally 
shod}, or that of the mule (about the 
same size, but narrower and more angu- 
lar). When the pony trots, the tracks 


INDIAN SIGNS AND SIGNALS 
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YIA-TIN-I-A-WITS 


Farrow's War Chief in his Salmon River Campaigns of 1579 and 1880 


are from six and one-half to seven and 
one-half feet apart, the impressions less 
distinct and more irregular. In the gal- 
lop, they are from eight to nine feet 
apart, and unless the ground is very 
hard there are no distinct impressions, 
but a mere disturbance of the earth. A 
careful study of the impression left on 
the ground will serve to determine 
the pace at which the animal was mov- 
ing. A walking or feeding horse should 
leave a well marked track, and a sud- 
den scattering of earth, sand or gravel 
would indicate fright and an increased 
pace. A knowledge of the movements 
of the pony will frequently give valu- 
able information regarding the rider— 
whether he is moving leisurely and is 
subject to surprise, or whether he has 
discovered his pursuers and is moving 
rapidly on in order to avoid a conflict. 
To determine whether the horses have 
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riders or are running loose, follow the 
trail into a wood and observe whether 
or not it lies under any branches of the 
trees too low to permit the easy passage 
of a mounted man beneath them. An 
Indian rider always mounts on, and dis- 
mounts from, the right side, and by no- 
ticing the places where the mounts and 
dismounts are made, it may be ascer- 
tained whether the rider is an Indian or 
a white man, 

To show to what skill a trailer may 
attain by constant and careful practice, 
| will briefly mention a few exploits of 
my chief of Umatilla scouts—Yia-tin-1- 
a-wits. Being once in rapid pursuit of 
a few Indians who had murdered the 
owner of a ranch, on the south fork o€ 
the Salmon River, in Idaho, and having 
followed them about forty miles, appar- 
ently gaining all the while, Yia-tin-i-a- 
wits suddenly informed me, “No catch 
him—hiyu run—no sun!” meaning that 
we were discovered, and that the In- 
dians were traveling by night. He point- 
ed out to me where they had gone un- 
der low branches of trees, which might 
have been readily avoided, and also 
where they had crossed rocks and ra- 
vines at bad places, when good crossings 
might have been selected very close by, 
if there had been sufficient light for the 
purpose of picking the trail. 

Once, while hunting on the upper 
Clearwater River, and ignorant of the 
lecation of the renegade Bannock In- 
dians, Yia-tin-i-a-wits became very 
much exercised, fearing that a hostile 
war party might find his “trail” and 
attack in the rear. After a brief con- 
sultation with the chief members of his 
party, he dismounted, cut open his 
shoes; and, putting them on with the 
heels foremost, walked, thus equipped, 
in the rear of all, a distance of eight or 
ten miles. The ruse was a perfect suc- 
cess, for that very day a hunting party 
caine close in rear; but, seeing the track 
of what they supposed a single man go- 
ing away from the party, they put their 
ponies about and at full speed started 
off, hoping to overtake him, preferring 
to make a sure success of capturing one 
rather than risk an attack upon the en- 
tire party. 








Wishing to scout in two directions, | 
once sent out two detachments of ten 
men each. They started from my camp 
together, followed the same “trail” for 
about two and one-half miles and then 
separated—one party going to the right 
and the other to the left. Having oc- 
casion to communicate with the com- 
mander of one detachment, I[ started 
Yia-tin-i-a-wits after him. It was plain 
sailing until he came to the diverging 
“trails.” For a while he was puzzled to 
iell which detachment had gone to the 
rioht. He soon selected the tracks on 
each “trail” made by the men in advance 
(presumably those of the commanders), 
and, with a positive assurance, informed 
me that the route on the left had been 
taken by the party wanted. When | 
asked his reason for so thinking, he 
showed me that the distance 
the impressions on the left “trail” was 
wide, and the deepest parts of the tracks 
were formed by the toes—all of which 
denoted the elasticity of vouth, for 
which the man in question was much 
noted, in comparison with the com- 
mander of the other detachment. Yia 
tin-i-a-wits followed his selected “trail” 
about ten miles, when his figuring 
proved correct. 

It is the custom with most Indians to 
run their ponies when approaching 
either friends or enemies, and_ unless 
their status is known they should be 
halted in due time. This is done by 
raising the right hand back, to the rear, 
and waving it forward and backward. 
“Who are you?” is signaled by waving 
the right hand to the right and left sev- 
eral times in quick succession; “we are 
friends,” by raising both hands and 
grasping the left with the right, as in 
shaking hands: “we are enemies,” by 
closing the right hand and placing it 
against the forehead, or by waving the 
blanket (usually red) in the air. To say 
by signs “that after a certain journey a 
good camp will be found, and that game 
may be found along the road,” first in- 
dicate the course of the sun, from its 
rising to the point at which it will ap 
pear on reaching the camp; then strad- 
dle one finger of the left hand with two 
fingers of the right, trotting them in 


between 

































imitation of the motions of a pony and 
rider; then act as though halting, dis- 
mounting and firing; then remount and 
proceed on the way; finally stop, bow 
the head, rest it on the hand and close 
the eyes in imitation of sleep. 

To intimate that “‘such a one is dead,” 
place one hand over the other and then 
quickly slip it beneath (gone under) ; 
that “such ones are husband and wife,” 
point to each and place the forefingers 
in contact throughout (meaning one) ; 
that “such ones are brothers and sisters,” 
point to each and place two fingers in 
the mouth (meaning nourished at the 
same breast) ; that “such ones are good 
friends,” point them out and fold the 
arms over the breast. 

The Indians have a system of signal- 
ing by means of smokes during the day, 
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and fires at night. The color (light or 
heavy), the volume (thin or dense), 
and the varying brilliancy of flame, are 
all significant signals. Every tribe jeal- 
ously guards the secret of its code of 
signals. Smokes may be raised several 
hundred feet in a vertical column by 
making a fire without much blaze and 
piling on green boughs, grass and 
weeds. 

The Indian alphabet is very similar to 
ours, being made up of long and short 
lines. By spreading a blanket over 
the column of smoke and quickly dis- 
placing it, the length or shortness of 
the columns as well as their frequency 
may be regulated. Their system of tele- 
graphing is successfully pursued by In- 
dians when separated and preparing for 
a fight or defense. 


AN ANGLER’S THOUGHTS OF SPRING 
The winter snows have disappeared, 
The brooks are flowing free, 
The glowing sun my heart has cheered, 
The streams are calling me. 
Each sweet bird voice bids me rejoice, 
They sing, “Have never a fear!” 


For spring days are 


the angler’s choice 


And spring at last is here! 


IT see the Goddess of the spring, 
Walk on the scented breeze ; 
I see her lovely magic hand, 
With green, paint all the trees; 
I see her scatter o’er the land, 
Fresh diadems of flowers, 
And then, to make the whole complete, 
She sends refreshing showers. 


Oh, come away with me a while, 
And fish, and let sweet spring 

Around thee throw her loving arms, 
And teach thy heart to sing. 

Oh, come and cast the gorgeous fly 


Upon the water clear, 


For the fisher’s life is full of joy 
And his heart of sweet good cheer. 


The angler’s life is full of joy, 
For him the birdlets sing. 

The little leaves, as he goes by, 
Commence their whispering. 

And the sweet Goddess of the spring 


Is very good to him, 


She takes his cup of happiness 
And fills it to the brim. 


—Ira J. BRAZEE 













A ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT HUNT 


EXPERIENCES OF AN EXPLORING EXPEDITION INTO A REMOTE SECTION 


BY W. M. TOMPKINS 


HERE is no country perhaps in 

the United States about which 

so little is known as the extreme 
northwestern portion of Montana. The 
boundary line between the United States 
and Canada has been established, and 
that between the States of Montana 
and Idaho, which consists of the water 
shed of the Coeur d’Aléne, or Bittér 
Root Mountains, is now being surveyed. 
The country is traversed by several 
ranges of the Rocky Mountain system. 
Only a small part of the territory has 
been surveyed and but few settlements 
established. 

The mountains in many places are 
covered with perpetual snow, and a few 
glaciers may be found at high altitudes 
which invariably constitute the head- 
waters of some of the numerous 
streams with which the country abounds. 
There has never been a systematic ex- 
ploration of the country, and all the 
maps that exist are so inaccurate that 
they are utterly worthless to the ex- 
plorer. Along many of the streams gold 
has been found in paying quantities, and 
this is the principal allurement that has 
attracted some adventurous spirits into 
this wilderness. 

In the year 1895 I was sent to this 
country as a member of one of the Unit- 
ed States Mineral Land Commissions to 


segregate the mineral lands of the 
Northern Pacific land grant. These 


Commissions were required to travel 
through the mountains, take the testi- 
mony of all miners and settlers that 
could be found, and when we could get 
no information from this source, we 
were to personally inspect the land. In 
order to do this, it became necessary to 
pack a small camping outfit, our provis- 
ions and a generous supply of blankets 
upon pack horses, and explore these 
solitudes until our provisions were ex- 


hausted, when we would return to camp 
for a fresh supply. Our work lay west 
of the great continental divide, and while 
the weather in winter is sometimes very 
cold the country is not subject to the 
severe blizzards so cHaracteristic of the 
same latitudes east of the main range of 
the Rockies. 

Sometimes there is but little snow un- 
til about Christmas, while again by the 
first of October the snow will fall to 
the depth of several feet in the higher 
mountains.. Our method of locating the 
mountain peaks was by a system of tri- 
angulation by which we undertook to 
form an intelligible description of the 
country examined. 

In the fall of 1897, the snow fell 
quite early. Late in September we 
packed several horses with provisions 
and blankets, and started for a six 
weeks’ trip into the mountains about 
two hundred miles, as we traveled from 
the railroad, and across the Mission and 
Kootenai ranges of mountains. On the 
first day of October we reached a small 
prairie on the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion and camped there that night. We 
passed the Indian agency about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and as we rode 
up we were hailed by the familiar “Hi,” 
which constitutes the Indian’s only 
mode of salutation. I soon found that 
this greeting came from a buck who 
was behind the iron bars of the agency 
lock-up. 

I said to him, “What are you doing in 
there?” 

His reply was, “This my house”; and 
on inquiry I found that this was largely 
true, as he had been locked up for be- 
ing drunk and managed to spend about 
one-half his time behind the bars for the 
same reason. This was about the only 
effort at wit that I ever heard a Flat- 
head attempt. We inquired of the In- 














dians to learn the best trail across the 
Mission range and after finding that no 
two agreed, we concluded to take the 
most direct route, relying largely upon 
our compass for guidance. 

The next morning we began the as- 
cent of the Mission range. There was 
no snow in the valley, but by ten o’clock 
in the forenoon we began to encounter 
occasional patches of snow which grew 
deeper and larger as we ascended, and 
when we reached the summit about one 
o’clock,.-we found the snow about two 
feet deep and all traces of the trail oblit- 
erated. We soon became lost, and after 
wandering vainly until dark were forced 
to camp in the snow for the night. 

We could not think of packing feed 
for our horses, so we were obliged to tie 
them up to trees with nothing to eat and 
wait for daylight. Nothing could be 
more dangerous than to undertake to 
travel in these mountains at night, and 
not more than a month previous, a horse 
belonging to a party connected with the 
Geographical Survey, very near the 
place where we crossed this range, fell 
six hundred feet, carrying with him all 
the instruments belonging to the party. 

The next day by ten o’clock we were 
out of the snow but into a district that 
had been burned over by one of the 
fierce forest fires that sometimes prevail 
in these mountains. We reached the 
foot of the mountain about five o’clock 
and camped near a party of about thir- 
ty Indians on the margin of a large 
lake. A half-breed came to our camp 
after supper and told us that they had 
seen the body of a man in the lake 
that afternoon while fishing. The next 
morning we spent an hour rowing over 
the lake, but found nothing, and con- 
cluded that the half-breed had made us 
the victims of a practical joke. We 
called this the “Dead Man’s Lake.” It 
is about nine miles in length, and when 
this country is surveyed it will proba- 
bly appear on the official maps by that 
name. 

The valley between the Mission and 
the Kootenai ranges is about twelve 
miles in width, but we could not think 
of crossing the next range without giv- 
ing our horses a little time to recuper- 
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ate, and without drying our blankets. 
After waiting in this valley for two 
days and making the necessary obser- 
vations, we started for the top of 
the Kootenai range in order to explore 
the valley on the other side. We en- 
countered great difficulty, for we found 
when nearing the top of the range that 
the snow was so deep that one of us 
was obliged to go in front of the horses 
in order to “break the trail.” We were 
fortunate in being able to get farenough 
down the mountain on the other side 
the first day to get out of the snow. 

We had heard of a cabin in this val- 
ley about fourteen miles from the top 
of the range where we crossed, and 
about seven miles from the peak, from 
the top of which we wished to take our 
observations. On the night of the sec- 
ond day we reached this cabin and af- 
ter contesting the right of possession 
with the mountain rats, we pitched our 
camp as far away from civilization as it 
is possible to get in the United States. 
In the deep cafion in front of the cabin 
and a few miles away lay an immense 
glacier from which poured a stream of 
considerable size, and towering perhaps 
three thousand feet above this glacier 
was the peak we must ascend to take 
our observations. Once during the 
night we were startled by a peculiar 
heavy, roaring sound which one of our 
party thought was an earthquake, but 
which we finally decided was heavy 
thunder. We congratulated ourselves 
that we had reached the cabin in safety. 

The next day we reconnoitered to 
find a way to reach the summit. The 
higher mountains were timberless and 
for about two thousand feet from the 
summit were covered with snow. 

The next morning was crisp and clear 
and before sunrise we had cooked and 
eaten a breakfast of venison, potatoes, 
flapjacks and _ coffee, picketed our 
horses, and with our rifles and compass 
started for the summit.- We knew that 
we had a hard day before us. There 
were three men in the party and each of 
us had had some experience in that kind 
of work, but we did not dream of what 
the next forty-eight hours had in store 
for us. 
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Mr. H— of our party had been in 
the same country a few years before 
and had killed some goats which he sent 
to the Museum of Natural History in 
New York. He led the way, but after 
we reached the snow line the country 
was so changed in appearance that he 
knew but little if any more than Mr. 
W— or I about the best way to get to 
the summit. 

About ten o'clock, with a pair of 
good field glasses we saw five goats 
about a mile away and at least a thous- 
and feet above us. One must always 
approach these creatures from above. 
They never look up, but invariably look 
down, for danger. The sight of them 
inspired us with new zeal, and we* 
climbed with all our energy in order to 
reach the summit and take our observa- 
tions, taking care to keep out of sight 
of the goats. 

The depth of the snow greatly re- 
tarded our progress, but we kept on top 
of a ridge or “hogback” and after we 
got above the timber the wind had 
swept it almost bare except among the 
boulders and in depressions. It took 
us probably four hours to reach the 
summit and get our work done. As we 
had ascended we had kept carefully out 
of sight of our game; but now we be- 
gan to search the mountains with our 
glasses to locate it. 

After a long search we found that as 
we had gone up the goats had gone 
down, and they were now feeding in a 
little meadow probably three thousand 
feet below us. So down the mountains 
we started. We struck the track of an 
avalanche that had swept the mountain 
side almost bare of snow, and we de- 
scended in an hour a distance it had 
taken us four hours to ascend. 

By the time we were within a quarter 
of a mile of the goats and perhaps 
five hundred feet above them, we had 
reached a lot of scrubby fir timber and 
were out of the snow. We now found 
that there were five grown goats and 
three kids in the flock. We were care- 
fully stalking down the mountain side 
lest we should dislodge a stone and 
it should roll down among them and 
send them scampering away, when the 
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earth began to tremble and we heard a 
deafening, roaring, grinding sound that 
almost made our hair stand up on our 


heads. We looked at each other in ab- 
ject terror and our relief may be imag- 
ined when we looked about a half mile 
away across the cafion and saw that 
this noise was caused by the glacier hav- 
ing moved on the mountain side, and 
saw blocks of ice and stone as large as 
a house rolling for a thousand feet 
down the mountain side and tumbling 
into a lake at the bottom. 

We now knew for the first time what 
it was that had so frightened us the 
night of our arrival at the cabin. Our 
goats, now, were nowhere to be seen. 

It was then about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. We thought that our sport 
was over, and we began to bewail our 
luck and to take the shortest route 
across the country to camp, when sud- 
denly two of the goats came out from 
behind a point almost in range of our 
rifles. Behind a large ledge of rock we 
planned our attack. We separated, and I 
was to take the lead, give. plenty of 
time, and when I fired all were at liber- 
tv to shoot at everything in sight. My 
first shot brought down a goat, and the 
other was killed by one of my compan- 
ions. My goat got up and started to 
run, but was soon brought down again 
by one of us. As we were all firing we 
did not know who killed it, but as I 
brought “first blood” the goat was mine. 

I now began to wonder what had be- 
come of the other when Mr. W— began 
to fire rapidly and I saw two large goats 
running up the mountain side. One of 
them fell, but soon got up and ran on. 
We separated and started up the moun- 
tain again. Soon Mr. H— began a fu- 
sillade that told us he was after game. 
All hands now forgot our long hard 
climb and began to scurry around 
among the precipices to get a shot. Mr. 
W— had wounded a large he goat and 
I saw it coming up the mountain toward 
me, but it stopped across a deep cafion 
from me and lay down, entirely out of 
range. I determined to cross the cafi- 
on, and as the walls were almost per- 
pendicular the effort came very near 
terminating my career as a goat-hunter. 























1 followed a narrow ledge around the 
side of the cliff until it gave out. I had 
descended probably one hundred feet, 
and to go back was impossible,and to go 
forward meant to do so at the most im- 
minent peril. I yelled for my compan- 
ions, but it was like calling from the 
bottom of a well; they could not hear 
me and their rifle shots sounded a long 
distance away. I could hear the water 
fifty feet below me washing over the 
stones. 

I took the shells out of my gun, took 
off my shoes, and by holding to a fir 
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It was then that | saw the best ex- 
ample of mountain climbing that I ever 
expect to witness. This goat seemed to 
go up the wall with perfect ease and 
kept entirely out of range. Mr. W— 
was watching me, and when I got near 
him he began to laugh at me for trying 
to hem in a goat. I really expected to 
see the animal fall and kill himself, and 
I think his escape afforded me as much 
sport as anything that occurred that 
day. 

Mr. W— had located the wounded 
he goat but was out of shells for his 
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shrub, I managed by lying flat down and 
passing my shoes and gun ahead of me, 
to reach a point where I could stand up 
and jump to the other side. I now 
climbed up the rocks, but had become so 
hewildered while crossing the canon 
that I could not locate the wounded 
goat. I saw another near a high cliff. 
He could not come down the mountain 
without coming within range of my ri- 
fle, and I thought it impossible for him 
to climb the precipice, the walls for sev- 
eral hundred feet being almost perpen- 
dicular; so I started for it. 


MOUNTAIN GOAT AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 


gun. and signalled to me to come; I 
did so, and soon killed the goat. It was 
a magnificent specimen. We wanted to 
have the skin mounted, so we cut off 
with the skin the head and the legs at 
the knees. The skin must have weighed 
about fifty pounds. It was now about 
sunset and our camp was about six miles 
away and fully three thousand feet be- 
low us. 

We had lost Mr. H—. In order to 
get down the mountain Mr. W— and 
I had to cross the cafion that gave me 
so much trouble, but we crossed it much 
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higher up and without mishap. Just as 
it was growing dark we found Mr. H—. 
He had a handkerchief tied around his 
head and told us that he had fallen on 
the rocks and that his hat and gun had 
gone over the precipice and were lost. 
He had killed two goats and with infi- 
nite trouble had dragged one of them 
to the margin of the lake under the gla- 
cier, but far enough away to be out of 
danger if it should move again. 

It was now dark. Two of us had no 
coats. It was six miles to camp through 
an impenetrable forest, and down a rug- 
ged mountain side. It did not take us 
long to decide that we must stay where 
we were for the night. 
in my pocket, and cut the tenderloin 
from one of the kids and after trying to. 
broil it over a pine knot fire, I must con- 
fess it did not look very appetizing. 
However, I managed to swallow a few 
bites of it and invited the other boys to 
try it. We had no soap to wash our 
hands with, and we had handled the 
goat skins until the smell was not such 
as to impart a choice flavor. Mr. W— 
could not eat it. We told him that we 
did not recommend “jerked” goat meat 
without bread as a delicacy, but thought 
it would sustain life. 

After sunset it soon became very 
cold. We would lie down near the fire 
and the side next to the blaze would 
burn and the other side freeze. I tried 
to wrap up in the goat skins, but the 
odor was unbearable. 
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I had some salt , 





say we were alarmed, but the noise 
made by these animals, which we sup- 
posed to be bear, was not very assuring. 

To add to our discomfort, about three 
o'clock in the morning it began to rain 
and snow, and by daylight we were 
soaked to the skin—our fire out—al- 
most famished from hunger—six miles 
from camp—with about one hundred 
pounds of luggage each to carry 
through a perfect wilderness of fallen 
timber down the mountain and over 
rocks that were dangerous to cross un- 
encumbered. 

We started for camp as soon as we 
could see and by eleven o’clock reached 
the cabin more dead than alive. We had 
been soaked to the skin for eight hours 
and knew we could not think of stopping 
to rest. I do not know how much more 
I could have endured; but I fell over a 
log and remember to have about made 
up my mind to lie there and not try to 
get up. 

When we left the cabin we had ex- 
pected it would be late when we return- 
ed, and we had left some bread and 
beans cooked. We now made a hasty 
meal and turned into our blankets and 
slept for four hours. We then got up 
and cooked and ate a full meal and by 
six o’clock retired again. 

We cured the goat skins with salt and 
alum and after completing our work, 
packed them on horses and started for 
Missoula. We encountered a grizzly 
bear -in the *fnountains on our return, 


During the night we heard the wild “buf finally reached civilization again 


animals fighting over the carcass of the 
he goat, and we suggested to Mr. H— 
that as he had lost his gun he had bet- 
ter keep his knife within reach. I cannot 





without serious mishap, and I now have 
one of the goat skins made into a rug 
which I prize very much on account of 
its history. 
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The Land of Big Fish and Light Tackle 


BY JAMES A. 


“Lest men suspect your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view.” 
ND it is hard to do that in writing even 
A of one’s own experience in a_ land 
where angling world-records are made. 
No matter how cautiously the truth be pre- 
sented there will still be doubters; not even 
the verification by men of national fame will 
serve to stiffen your yarn into acceptable 
form. Alas and alack! for the world’s un- 
sympathetic attitude toward angler’s truthful 
tales and the difficulty experienced in con- 
veying facts to the ignorant! 

Maine has probably seen more fish records 
broken than any similar area on the globe, 
and it is safe to affirm that owing to recent 
scientific propagation and game laws, even 
the present records will be surpassed. In- 
deed, there is good reason to believe that 
some of the little-visited lakes and corners of 
the State hold finny monsters far exceeding 
in size and weight any that have yet met the 
sad fate of steelyard measurement. And 
many old familiar lakes and streams careful 
stocking and ample protection has already 
produced conditions equal to anything the 
past ever knew in the way of quantity, size 
and variety of the fishes to be had. 

Visitors to many parts of Maine this season 
will return with the enthusiastic word that 
the sport is not only up to the old standard 
but actually better than they ever knew of 
before. 

Think of a place where no trout (genuine 
brook trout) under three pounds in weight is 
deemed worthy of an entry in the record 
book! Where no salmon under five pounds 
excites more than passing glance of the ex- 
perienced guest! Where black bass under 
four pounds in weight are invariably re- 
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turned to the water. Surely, my angling 
brethren, this must be the far-famed Happy 
Hunting Ground of the sportsman—and such 
it is! 

And it ought never to be forgotten that 
these magnificent opportunities for sport are 
not located far off in some barren waste of 
nature a week’s journey from the crowded 
centers of American population. On the con- 
trary, they are almost within a night’s ride of 
nearly half the entire population of the United 
States. And they are situated in as fair a 
paradise of scenic beauty and salubrious cli- 
mate as can be found anywhere in the world— 
not even excepting Norway, the land of the 
Midnight Sun. 

To sit in your light cedar canoe in the 
gloaming of a glorious spring or summer day 
on Rangeley Lake, back of Dickson Island, 
while the unwearied sun slowly sinks into the 
pine tops of the far-off hills and his rays flash 
like molten gold from the dripping sides of 
the magnificent salmon you have captured 
after a half hour’s thrilling struggle, is an 
episode to be numbered among the sacred 
moments of life. And it is equally as sacred 
if it occurs under the somber shadows of Kin- 
eo’s rugged, hornblende height, halfway up 
Moosehead Lake, or along the sinuous Songo 
River, famous alike in the poetry of Longfel- 
low and the annals of the angling fraternity; 
or on Lake Sebec, or far in the depths of the 
forest, say at Rainbow Lake, or Sourdnahunk 
Stream, or Big Fish Lake, or a thousand and 
one other well-known or unknown waters. 

But to be particular rather than general, 
let us suppose your fancy inclines toward that 
finny aristocrat of the umsalted seas, the 
brook trout; he of the square tail, the beauti- 
ful proportions, the red and white spots, the 
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acrobatic leaps. It must indeed be fine water 
that he thrives in! 

Now what would you say to the man who 
told you of a place where genuine brook trout 
grew to the entirely unscientific size—as 
Agassiz once claimed—of over twelve pounds 
weight? You would smile the quiet, sarcastic 
smile, perhaps, of the man who was being 
yarned to. But smile on—good men and true 
as any who read this story, handled, weighed 
and measured that magnificent specimen when 
he was dipped up from among the rapids at 
the Upper Dam in the Rangeley chain of 
lakes while the men were getting blue-back 
trout. There too, authenticated, witnessed 


records may be seen of a brook trout which 
was taken on a fly and which weighed eleven 
pounds, one ounce, while others ranging be- 
tween seven and ten pounds are frequent. Nor 
is this confined at all to the one lake, or series 
of lakes, or the one locality. In Moosehead 
Lake, a woman, to maintain the equality of 
the sexes in the splendid sport, managed to 
charm to her lure the record brook trout; he 
scaled a full eight pounds. While Belgrade, 
not content with being the finest black bass 
resort to be found in all the world, now 
furnishes brook trout that astonish the credu- 
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lous. Last season in these waters, one man 
took thirty-seven brook trout in a day; the 
smallest weighed three pounds, six weighed 
over six pounds, and the largest weighed 
seven pounds, two ounces. 

However, you may belong to the salmon 
brigade, either sea or landlocked. If the sea 
salmon is your fancy, what say you to a try at 
the Bangor Salmon Pool, within twenty min- 
utes’ ride of Maine’s business center? Here 
have been taken with the fly sea salmon 
weighing up to thirty pounds—not many of 
them in any one year, but enough of tremen- 
dous size to draw experts from a radius of 
hundreds of miles. At the pool below the 





THE FAMOUS UPPER DAM POOL, RANGELEY LAKES 


dam, at Caribou, on the Aroostook river, be- 
low the falls of the St. Croix River at Den- 
nysville, Washington County, and at Calais, 
Washington County, are also far-famed places 
for sea salmon fishing. 

Landlocked salmon are everywhere to be 
had. Perhaps Sebago Lake with its record 
ot a seventeen pounder will attract you by 
reason of its accessibility, its beauty and its 
offers of splendid sport; or you may go in 
further to the Rangeleys and try for a dupli- 
cate of the twelve pound record salmon taken 
in these waters; or you may strike in for 











Square Lake, now brought into easy commun- 
ication by a recent railroad extension, and 
there hunt for the mate of that twenty and a 
half pound salmon taken a year ago. Sebec 
Lake, too, is famed for its salmon. 

If it happens that lake trout please you es- 
pecially, there remains a fine chance for you 
to make yourself famous by capturing a laker 
or togue, a few ounces heavier than the one 
weighing thirty-two pounds, taken in Moose- 
head Lake, near Kineo, two summers ago; or 
you can readily learn from any guide book 
to Maine’s angling territory, of a hundred 
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choice haunts where the big fellows congre- 
gate. 

And as for black bass, the bulldog of fresh 
water, “ounce for ounce and pound for pound 
the gamest fish that swims,” as Henshall 
Says, Maine has lakes that put to blush any 
black bass waters yet discovered. A thousand 
small mouth black bass have been taken from 
Belgrade Lakes on a fly, by one man, in one 
month; a hundred and twenty-eight on a fly 
by one man in one day. Of course most of 
these were promptly returned to the water. 
I have not yet recovered from the surprise I 


MAINE—THE LAND OF BIG FISH AND LIGHT TACKLE 


experienced last August, when a daring two 
pounder came clear out of the water after my 
brown and white bucktail bait before 1 had 
got out casting line enough to reach a rock 
rimmed pool near shore, and before the bait 
so much as touched the water. Joseph Jeffer 
son has tried the best angling waters of 
America for a half century, and unites with 
scores of men equally famous in praise of 
the unrivaled sport Belgrade affords. Other 
waters near by furnish almost equally entic 
ing conditions. 

The tackle used in Maine for this wonder- 
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ful sport is light almost to the limit of be- 
lief, and at once proves the average angler 
one meets to be a sportsman of the highest 
type. At the famous Upper Dam Pool, and 
all through the Rangeley chain of lakes, a rod 
weighing over ten ounces is unknown, noth- 
ing but a fly is ever used as a lure and more 
than one hook proclaims the user inexpe 
rienced and lacking in the instinct of sports- 
manship. The deep water, leaded bait, is 
derisively dubbed “plug-fishing” and is ab- 
horrent to nine out of every ten men who 
visit these famous waters. With a seven 
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ounce rod, a single strand leader and fly 
mounted on single gut, experts take trout and 
salmon weighing up to ten pounds. What a 
shock many of our codfishing, salt-water ang- 
lers would undergo to see the work these 
Maine sportsmen do with fragile tools! I 
know from experience how the fairy outfit is 
regarded, since I habitually employ light 
black-bass tackle in my salt-water angling 
trips, to the amazement and amusement of 
the green-basket-hand-line brethren. 

Now it may safely be assumed that among 
those who read this article there will be many 
to whom a journey into Maine has been the 
spring-time dream of many a long year. And 
perhaps this year it will blossom into realiza- 
tion. A few hints may therefore be welcome 
regarding the trip. 

As to where to go, consult the railroad 
guide books or the railroad officials; I have 
found the books complete, reliable and up to 
date; the officials prompt, courteous and 
painstaking. The Boston and Maine Railroad 
at Boston, the Maine Central Railroad at 
Portland and the Bangor and Aroostook Rail- 
road at Bangor are more than generous in 
their aid tovisiting sportsmen and are in posi- 
tion to keep better posted than the majority of 
visitors, whose knowledge is limited to a few 
weeks’ trip or a traveler’s chance remark. One 
thing might be worth noting as regards all 
game regions; not every sportsman can get 
his quarry even though it be there. I recall 
an experience of this kind last September. On 
the way in to Rainbow Lake we met a famous 
wielder of the fly rod who, with his Indian 
guide, had been spending several days there. 
He was quick to assure us that we would get 
few fish. As a matter of fact, we took forty 
good sized trout in a half day—returning 
most of them to the water—and I have rarely 
experienced better sport. The explanation is 
difficult; certainly it does not lie in superior 
skill or finer tackle. But in justice to the 
fair lake it ought to be recorded that the next 
party did well. 

In Maine, as everywhere else, there will be 
found many a place where the good fishing is 
“five miles over the hills,’ or “in the next 
lake,” ete., and no fair-minded sportsman will 
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grumble at such conditions. As the piano, the 
pulp-mill and the Tuxedo coat gradually push 
their way into the wilderness the best of the 
wild game slowly recedes deeper into the 


primeval forest. Half the charm of most of 
Maine’s game country is in the following of 
the prized quarry far into the depths. There 
are still a few remarkable resorts where the 
Tuxedo brushes against the canvas and cor 
duroy of the sportsman; where electric bells 
and telephones in every room are no proof 
whatever that magnificent fish are not being 
taken right within sight of the hotel piazza— 
as witness those splendid hostelries, the Bel 
grade House or the Kineo at Moosehead, and 
the fish that have been captured almost at 
their docks. 

Regarding tackle, I do not believe there are 
a dozen concerns in the East capable of fur- 
nishing the angler with the correct outfit for 
any particular lake or place. Write ahead to 
hotel, camp proprietor or guide and then fol- 
low directions; the guides up there, for the 
most part, are good sportsmen and know and 
use good tackle. A few leading tackle mak- 
ers in the big cities are familiar with the terri- 
toryand canoutfit the sportsman intelligently ; 
get hold of them if you can. And above all 
things buy good tackle. When a single strand 
of fragile, invisible gut is all that connects 
you with the record fish, perhaps, of all 
Maine, you want a strand that will do busi- 
ness faithfully. Many a good sportsman’s 
reputation has been hopelessly shattered by 
his story of the monster fish he lost; let us 
preserve our reputations and our fish. 

The when of the trip is not very important. 
Go when you can, get away. Anywhere be- 
tween “ice out” time and close of the 
season you ought to get a fairly satisfactory 
catch, though of course the month of August 
and the latter half of July are not the best 
times for trout or salmon. Yet during those 
weeks of last summer I was trying my luck in 
some of the most fished regions of Maine and 
I have no complaint to record. In fact, as 
every angler knows, there is an added charm 
in taking a fair share of fish where few are 
being brought in. The pursuit sharpens the 
joy of the achievement. 














WHERE BIG SALMON HIDE 


BY SAM E. CONNER 


OT far from the busy streets of Ban- 
N gor, Me., the beautiful lumber me- 
tropolis of the East, the waters of the 
mighty Penobscot tumble over the crest of 
a huge dam and go rushing and roaring, a 
turbulent seething mass, among the great 
boulders and ledges which fill the river for 
many hundred yards down stream. Down 
there under the yellow, foamy waters big sil- 
ver sided, pink meated salmon play hide and 
seek in the eddies and among the rocks day 
in and day out, waiting for the prey which 
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stubby-nosed fishing sloop to the black, 
homely hulk of the big tramp steamship en- 
gaged in the shook and deal carrying trade. 

Not so rough and rugged as one finds it on 
tlie Tobique in New Brunswick, but cer- 
tainly seeming more out of place are these 
surroundings, for one naturally associates 
fishing for big game fish with the waters of 
the wildwoods, rather than those at the doors 
of a rich and populous city. 

The story of the rise and fall of the Ban- 
gor salmon pools is not uninteresting. 
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THE SALMON POOLS 


comes their way. Here are the world-famous 
Bangor salmon pools, where, until a few 
years since, men from all parts of the Eng- 
lish speaking world came each spring to try 
their luck at landing one of the gamest fish 
that swim—the Atlantic sea salmon. 
Picturesquely located is this pool. The 
angler seated in his flat-bottomed fishing 
boat can see the church spires and city hall 
tower of a city of twenty-five thousand souls 
on the one hand, while straight ahead is an 
almost unobstructed view of the city’s harbor, 
wherein can be seen the flags of many na- 
tions and shipping of all kinds, from the 
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BANGOR, MAINE 


Some writers on the subject of these pools 
have made the mistake, for such it is, of 
saying that the discovery of salmon in the 
river was made by Thomas F. Allen of Ban- 
gor, about the year 1882. As a matter of 
truth the discovery which Mr. Allen made 
was that salmon would rise to the fly at the 
pools below the big Bangor dam about that 
time. Since the days of the first settler in 
Bangor, it has been a well known fact that 
the Penobscot was filled with the big fish, but 
it was not known that they, like their breth- 
ren in Scotland, would rise to the fly. From 
days ever so long ago the inhabitants of the 
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river banks have caught the fish by means of 
nets, but they have not always appreciated 
them as a table delicacy. 

Older residents of Bangor will tell you that 
in the days of their boyhood the salmon was 
ranked in a much lower scale than the cod 
or haddock, being on about the same scale as 
the red herring is in certain parts of the 
country to-day. 

In those days the farm laborers and the 
men who worked in the brickyards about the 
city and country used to stipulate, when en- 
gaging for the summer, that salmon should 
not be served oftener than once a week. To- 
day these men would be delighted if they 
could be certain of having it for dinner at 
least once a week, while they would not ob- 
ject to it twice or three times, whereas they 
are lucky if they get it once for the summer.e 

But times have changed. 

At that time, too, the farmers used to come 
into the city in the spring and net cartloads 
of the big fish, haul them home and spread 
them out upon the lands for fertilizer. Just 
think of that, ye lovers of rod and reel, sal- 
mon, the king of fish, used as fertilizer for 
garden truck! 

For how many years this condition of 
things continued it would be hard to say, but 
it is certain that up to the time of the war the 
salmon was not taken as a very serious 
proposition by any one. In the spring more 
people devoted their energies to an effort to 
catch a mess of smelts than to securing a 
salmon. But gradually there came a change. 
Some one saw the possibilities of the salmon 
as a food fish and when the first laws for the 
protection of fish and game were enacted in 
the State the salmon was among the fish pro- 
tected. 

Even then no one thought of fishing for 
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Dr. Henshall long ago claimed that the 
black bass was “inch for inch and pound, 
the gamest fish that swims.” The writer 
remembers well the storm of protest that 
arose from the trout fishermen in particular, 
against this statement. The protests were 
loudest from those anglers who had the 
least experience with the bass, and many of 
them lived to learn the error of their ways. 
Thousands of anglers have learned that the 
capture of black bass, under suitable condi- 
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him with hook and line—like the sturgeon, 
he must be taken in a net. 

About the year 1882 Mr. Thomas F. Allen, 
now keeper of the fish and game preserve of 
the Tobique Fish and Game Club, New 
Brunswick, but then a policeman in Bangor, 
an ardent fisherman and one who had read 
much of the sport of catching salmon with 
rod and line, determined to see if they could 
not be induced to take the fly at the pools 
above Bangor. From what he had read on 
the subject he felt that these were natural 
pools for salmon. He made the try and was 
rewarded by success. Others followed his 
example and soon the fame of the Bangor 
pools was scattered broadcast. Men from 
far and near came to Bangor and _ fished. 
They had good luck and came back the next 
season, bringing their friends with them. 

A club was organized and a spacious club 
house erected in 1886. For five or more 
years the club flourished and then a some- 
thing, just what is not known, but what most 
people call avarice, crept in; the club member- 
ship dwindled and by 1895 it was a thing of 
the past. The club house was sold and 
moved away and now serves as the home of 
a farmer. 

Salmon are still taken at the pools, but the 
fishing is practically all done by local anglers, 
though an occasional visitor from away comes 
and tries his luck. 

According to law the season opens on 
April first, though it is seldom that the first 
fish is landed at that time, for usually the 
river is filled with ice until beyond that date. 
For the past four years the number of fish 
which have been landed at the pools in a 
season has averaged about a hundred and 
their weight about eighteen and three-quarter 
pounds. 


BASS FISHING 


LEONARD 


tions and with suitable and proper tackle, is 
fully as sportsmanlike and productive of as 
much keen enjoyment as the taking of trout 
under relatively favorable circumstances. 
Now, I am an old trout angler and yield to 
no champion of fontinalis in my admiration 
for that beautiful fish, nor for the exquisite 
beauty of the streams he is usually taken 
from. At the present day there are compara- 
tively few suitable trout streams, and a very 
small proportion of anglers who are in for- 
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tunate circumstances, by reason of distance, 
lack of time, or money to visit them. I say 
suitable trout waters advisedly, because I do 
not consider every little brooklet from which 
trout can be caught a suitable stream for an 
angler to fish. The little rivulet, two feet 
wide, and as many deep, running through a 
meadow, with banks three feet from the sur- 
face of the water, up to which we creep on 
hands and knees, stealthy as a fox, and drop 
into it a baited hook, which is perhaps prompt- 
ly taken by a six-inch fingerling, which 
in turn is unceremoniously yanked upward 
by a twitch of the rod, wriggles off the hook 
in mid-air, lands in the thick meadow grass, 
yards away, and you spend the next fifteen 
minutes on your hands and knees trying to 
find him,—this I say, is not what I would 
consider trout fishing suitable for an angler. 
It may be getting fish, but it is not angling. 

In our younger days such trout fishing in- 
cidents along with mosquitoes, black flies, en- 
tanglements in the brush, and weary miles 
of walking in heavy wading costume, were 
merely subjects for good natured talk and 
chaff; but as we grow older these things be- 
come serious discomforts, if not absolute 
hardships. 

Now, let us look on another picture. The 
angler with a congenial friend, and a favor- 
ite guide at the oars, steps into his boat at 
say seven o'clock in the morning, seats him- 
self comfortably on an air cushion, pillow, or 
humble bag of burlap filled with hay. His 
tackle box under the seat, his six and a half 
foot, six ounce casting rod in his hand. The 
boat moves slowly, there being no occasion 
for haste. The motion is a restful and quiet 
one. It is soon placed outside of a line of 
rushes or lily-pads, and the angler with that 
skilful ease, born of experience and whose 
love for the art materially helped him to ac- 
quire the knack of it, drops his little green 
frog at the desired spot, fifty, seventy-five, or 
one hundred feet away. The rise, the strike, 
the subsequent playing and killing of the 
fish on the rod are beyond my powers of de- 
scription. Those who have experienced it 
would find any description too tame, and 
those who have not, would not find the most 
vivid description at all equal to the reality. 

If the angler is warm, he can remove his 
coat and vest, and not have to charge his 
memory with the tree on whose branch he 
hung it, and perhaps find it on his return 
and perhaps not. If a shower comes up, he 
merely puts on his raincoat, which has been 
lying on the lunch basket all this time, and 
sll he is comfortable. In fact with me, the 
keynote of the pleasure of bass fishing is 
comfort, 


At about half past eleven, a pretty spot is 
selected for the noon day lunch and rest. By 
this time it is a pleasant change to get out of 
the boat and stretch your legs by gathering 
wood for the fire, spreading out the contents 
of the lunch basket, bringing up water for 
the coffee, and other details connected with 
the noon-day “function.” And truly it arises 
to the dignity of a function. It is not a hasty 
grab and eat, but a leisurely, deliberate prep- 
aration of the best meal of the day. While the 
guide is cleaning the necessarynumber of fish, 
one of the anglers will superintend the frying 
of the bacon, and the other preside over the 
destinies of the coffee pot and incidentally 
see that the potatoes, thrown into the hot 
embers, are roasted and not burned. By the 
time the bacon is crisp, the fish are ready, 
and you have just the proper amount of hot 
bacon grease in which to cook them, and by 
the time the coffee has properly settled, and 
the potatoes become cool enough to approach 
with respect, the fish are cooked just right, 
and-you sit down to an open air meal of the 
best of food, well cooked, and everything 
piping hot, or so to speak, “right off the 
griddle.” 

The average bill of fare on this occasion 
will be fresh caught, broiled or fried black 
bass, crisp bacon, baked potatoes, eggs, fried 
or hard boiled, good home made bread and 
freshly churned butter, with a piece of pie 
or a doughnut, and a cup of delicious coffee 
to follow. Frequently in the season of ber- 
ries, some man of the party will have time to 
pick two or three coffee cups full of rasp- 
berries, strawberries or blackberries, as the 
case may be. Of course, you have a jar of 
cream with the cover screwed on tight, 
which has been floating in the ice water buck- 
et all the morning, for your coffee and your 
berries. Now, I claim this a function, and 
not to be compared at all with the all too 
common cold lunch, consisting of a sandwich 
and a pickle. 

After the feast has been properly apprecia- 
ted, there is no hasty scramble for the boat, 
and the rods. On the contrary, pipes are 
filled, convenient seats sought, and there takes 
possession of us that peace and contentment 
“which passeth understanding.” At the finish 
of the first pipe, some of us may be tempted 
to sleep. The boat cushions supply the 
pillow, the soft green grass the bed. The 
tinkling of the ripples on the pebbly beach, 
mingling with the silvery song of the birds, 
supply all else necessary to woo slumber. 
After the nap another pipe, and about three 
o'clock, to the “serious business of the day” 
again. And so, following the sinuous curves 
of a beautiful shore line, into the deep bays 
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and out around the long slender points, taking 
fish enough to suit any reasonable man; 
always the enjoyment of the fresh air, spark- 
ling water and manifold beauties of the wood- 
land shore; the ever-varying light and shade 
effects on distant fields, or hills made by the 
flying clouds; all of these are surely pleasures 
enough to crowd into one short day of any 
man’s life—and all of the day’s experiences 
in perfect physical comfort! No flies, no mos- 
quitoes, no entanglements of tackle in the 
fiendish alder bushes, no tearing of clothes 
half off of you, negotiating barbed wire 
fences, or forcing a way through a cedar 
swamp, and frequently running your hot per- 
spiring face into one of those particularly 
thick, sticky spiders’ webs, which it is just 
your luck to run into. No. None of these. 
Bass fishing, in Minnesota at least, seems t@ 
be as nearly free of irritating, vexatious cir- 
cumstances as any sport I know of. 

A recent letter from a subscriber of Fretp 
AND STREAM fefers to one of my previous ar- 
ticles, asking me for a little more definite 
information as to where to go bass fishing. 
This led me to think that many other sub- 
scribers would like the same information, and 
perhaps may not know exactly how to get it. 
For the benefit of these, I will say that a long 
experience in this State has brought me to 
the conclusion that the country lying west of 
Minneapolis, where I reside, along the line 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway, commonly known as the “Soo 
Line, as far as Glenwood, is certainly the la- 
custrine paradise of this State of many wa- 
ters. 

For example, one station, South Haven, 
only fifty-five miles from Minneapolis, has 
twenty-four lakes within four miles of the 
station, and thirteen lakes within three miles 
of the station, and each and every one of 
these lakes is well filled with the usual varie- 
ties of fish, viz., black bass, wall-eyed pike, 
great northern pike, commonly called pickerel, 
crappies and all the smaller pan fish. For 
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those who like a larger body of water, Lake 
Koronis, at the station of Paynesville, on this 
same road, will certainly suit the most exact- 


ing. It is seven miles long by half as broad, 
has three picturesque islands and very beauti- 
ful bold shores—a grand lake for bass and 
wall-eyed pike particularly. 

In fact there is hardly a station between 
Minneapolis and Glenwood but has from one 
to twenty lakes in the immediate vicinity, and 
good fishing in all of them. 

While I will continue in the future, as in 
the past, to reply to the personal letters of 
any brother angler, seeking information of 
fishing resorts, the above in a general way 
expresses my opinion of what I consider the 
best locality, all things considered, for a 
summer’s outing and fishing trip. When I 
say “all things considered,” I mean that there 
are many things to be taken into considera- 
tion, in selecting a point for a fishing trip, 
besides the actual number of fish that any giv- 
en water will yield. For example, I know a 
lake in the northern part of the State, from 
which it is possible to take three hundred 
bess in one short day’s fishing. But it takes 
a night and nearly two days’ travel to reach 
it, a part of the route being thirty miles in a 
farm wagon, over one of the most villainous 
roads ever traveled, and your headquarters 
when you get there will be a dilapidated can- 
vas tent, with all its discomforts; and what 
under the sun would you do with so many 
bass, caught in one day’s fishing, anyhow? 
Is it not better to be near at least a few hu- 
man beings of your own kind, and have half 
an hour or an hour’s travel over a good road, 
to a nice little country village, or two hours 
by train from a city of the size of Minneapo- 
lis? I think so, and so do many others. 

I note with pleasure that our State has dou- 
bled the appropriation for game and fish pro- 
tection at the last session of the Legislature, 
which of course, shows the intention of our 
law makers to do all that is possible to con- 
serve our game and fish. 

















WOODCOCK, QUAIL AND GROUSE IN CONNECTICUT 


BY W. H. EMMONS 


THE 


4h HIS is my last day and before “Old 
s& Sol” has penetrated my bedroom win- 

dow I am up and dressed and down 
stairs, without the need of an alarm clock or 
a call. 

After a bountiful breakfast, skillfully pre- 
pared by Mrs. Rob, assisted by Rob’s mother, 
(who is eighty years old and as chipper and 
pleasant an old lady as it has ever been my 
good fortune to meet), we repaired to the 
garden, where Rob arranged the birds for a 
picture (shown in the previous issue). Will 
now came up with Mage and we seated our- 
selves behind the birds, with Mage be- 
tween us. 

Mrs. Rob now perched herself upon a large 
box and admonishing us to “look pleasant” 
“shot” us twice, “as one might not be per- 
fect.” 

Starting out in earnest, we were followed 
by the usual “Good luck” from all, and re- 
sponded cheerily. 

Taking a northerly direction we crossed 
runs and pastures without seeing a feather; 
the next half mile we skirted posted land and 
saw a few partridges jump up and away over 
the hillside ; finally,emerging from the forbid- 
den ground, we crossed a brook and kept 
along by the foot of a hill while Will went 
through a “run.” Presently he started a par- 
tridge and shot once, missing. It flashed 
toward me but altered its course and kept on 
up the run. 

I moved further up the hill and had gone 
only a few yards when out thundered a par- 
tridge about twenty yards away. He was 
just entering a thicket when I dropped him 
with my right. At the report a woodcock 
sprang up with his delightful whistle, not ten 
feet from where the partridge had been. I 
gave him the second barrel and had the satis- 
faction of seeing him wince and pitch about 
thirty yards away, in a badly demoralized 
condition, 

I retrieved the partridge and while doing 
so, sincerely regretted that I had not killed 
the woodcock, for to make such a double 
would have been something to be proud of. 

However it was not to be, and joining Will, 
we started after the woodcock. It jumped in 
the thickest kind of cover without a point, 
flushing very wild; and although I gave him 
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both barrels the brush was too dense and he 
sailed away out of view. 

Will had a good view of him and marked 
his flight to an alder run, but although we 
searched for him for half an hour, we looked 
in vain. Will said, “He must have dropped 
dead somewhere, as I could see by his flight 
that he was badly crippled in the body and he 
probably flew on until his breath was ex- 
hausted.” 

Going back to where I first started it, Will 
flushed another and killed it. 

We heard considerable shooting about us, 
and quite near too. We also saw a number 
of cast-off shells, showing that some one had 
been before us. 

Shortly afterward Mage pointed in a small 
thicket and Will called me over. After get- 
ting in position Mage broke his point and ran 
madly about in a small circle in such a way 
that we knew something was there. Again 
coming to a stand, we knew he had him this 
time, his eyes dilating and his delicate nos- 


trils quivering as they drew in the strongly’ 


scented air. A slight movement made by the 
bird caused Mage to jump and flush a wood- 
cock. We both fired simultaneously and 
down it came. It was only wing broken and 
I picked it up. 

As it was nearly noon we sought a shady 
place near a brook to eat lunch. We secured 
one to our liking. A gray squirrel ran along 
the brook and quickly disappeared in a hole, 
while a red squirrel sat on a stone and scolded 
us noisily. 

While munching my dinner, I was think- 
ing of the strange flight of the last woodcock. 
Instead of darting up into the air with a sharp 
whistle it simply flew low and silently along 
until shot. 

“Do you know what I think about that 
woodcock we just killed?” I suddenly said, 
“No, what is it?” said Will. “Well,” I con- 
tinued, “I think it was a wounded bird, on 
account of its strange actions.” Taking it 
from my pocket and examining it closely, we 
found that the very tip of one of its wings 
had been broken by a shot and had been 
dressed in bird fashion. The flesh was in- 
flamed, showing conclusively that it had 
been done at least twenty-four hours before. 

Left alone, this bird would have completely 
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recovered in a week or ten days, for the 
wound had healed enough to allow it to make 
the short flight referred to above. The sud- 
den spring had caused its wing to again 
break open, for scrutinizing it more closely, 
I found that only two pellets of shot had 
struck it, one on the bill and one on the leg, 
both on the left side, showing that it was my 
charge that had struck it, but not severely 
enough to kill, so neither of us could claim 
the bird. Its small flight was straight away, 
I being on the left and Will on the right. 

After luncheon we hunted considerable 
timber, putting up quite a number of par- 
tridges without securing a shot. Getting into 
a particularly dense thicket, Will told me to 
follow a cart path on the outside and see if I 
could get a shot. Inside of one hundred 
yards he put up five partridges, one of which 
came rapidly over me. I gave him one barrel 
and feathered him, but he kept on to safe 
ground. From here we entered a marshy 
place quite thickly wooded and put up two 
woodcock which we did not get. Will 
wounded one but it got away. Coming out on 
the edge of the swamp, Mage made game 
and pointed. A quail flushed and we both 
missed once. Mage soon pointed another 
bird which I missed in thick timber. It 
pitched in a brush pile and Will killed it. 
Going back wecrossed a road where we heard 
quail calling, and Will flushed one and missed. 
I marked it down and we started after it, fol- 
lowing along the road to enter the swamp on 
the far side. Just as we were about to climb 
the fence a quail whirled away into the woods 
and I killed it. This was an exceedingly 
difficult shot on account of thick stubble and 
I shot a spot about an inch in diameter, clean 
out of a tree about as thick as my wrist. It 
was a remarkable kill. Will smiled at my en- 
thusiasm and said such things were almost a 
daily occurrence in that country. 

We went through the woods without see- 
ing the woodcock but jumped an old par- 
tridge from under a fence, which I missed. 

Getting into thicker timber I jumped a 
woodcock almost under my feet and missed 
with my right, but crippled with the left. He 
dropped across a wide brook which I was 
compelled to cross on a fallen tree, Will re- 
maining on the opposite side in case I again 
missed. I jumped him about five yards from 
me, and holding a little above him so as not 
to mangle him, I broke his wing and he was 
“my meat.” Recrossing the brook I joined 
Will and we made for other grounds. 

Presently Will flushed a woodcock and 
killed it; his first barrel caused it to falter 
and hesitate, but his left dropped it with 
wings outstretched. 


We followed a very small brook which one 
could step over, until we came to another 
cart path. Pausing for a moment, Will said: 
“You follow the path and I will go through 
the timber and see if I can chase a partridge 
out to you. “All right,” I said, “wait until 
I change my shells.” I had 9’s in the right 
and 7!4’s in the left, and wished to use 7!4’s 
and 7’s. Breaking my gun, I extracted the 
g’s and just as I did so, a partridge jumped 
about twenty feet to my left and not five 
feet from where we had both walked past, 
talking. Far quicker than it takes to tell it, 
I dropped the 9’s, snapped my gun together 
and raising it to my shoulder, fired at the 
streak going through the woods. “I don't 
know whether I got him or not,” I cried. 
“I think you did,” said Will, “for the feathers 
flew out of him in great shape.” Going into 
the brush we found him wing broken, and 
then imagine I didn’t feel proud. 

We now went on as we intended before the 
partridge gave us the little diversion and con- 
tinued through the woods without result. 

The afternoon was waning and as I had to 
get home early to change my togs and catch 
the boat for New York, we turned our steps 
homeward, crossing several pieces of timber 
and pasture land. We were walking along con- 
versing, about ten feet apart, with Will on my 
right, when a large bevy of quail flushed 
right in the open. My gun was on my left 
arm, pointing away from Will and my finger 
must have been on the trigger, for, as I 
started my gun upward, it went off unex- 
pectedly. Hastily throwing it up I had a fine 
bead on two quail crossing, only to find I 
was pulling on the trigger which had been 
prematurely discharged. Quickly catching the 
other I killed a single bird and then looked 
around to see what Will had done. He had 
missed both barrels but had seen one shed 
some feathers; so going on to some scrubs, 
I brushed against one that was uprooted and 
out went a quail. I killed it with the right, 
and as I started to get it Mage pointed and 
two more flushed. I killed one with the left, 
and Will missed a hard shot at the other. 

We now went into the woods and Mage 
pointed again. I was about twenty yards to 
the left, but the bird would not lie and 
flushed. Will could not shoot, but as it went 
away on the left quarter, I killed it as it 
passed between the trees. 

This made four quail in four shots, the last 
one being very difficult, which made me feel 
pretty good. We worked around through the 
woods without finding any more and heard 
some calling near where we first started them. 
Mage made game but before he located them 
for a point, two flushed; and right here is 
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where I had the conceit taken out of me, for 
even though I hit one pretty hard with my 
left, he kept on and both were easy shots. 

Will also missed, being behind some trees. 
Following the wounded bird, Will put it 
up and killed it, his first quail from this bevy. 

“There! let’s go on now and leave the rest,” 
he said. “All right,” I answered, “I knew you 
wanted one of those birds badly.” “Yes, I 
did,” he replied. 

On our way to the road Will flushed a par- 
tridge at the foot of a large oak. Mage had 
pointed, but the bird would not lie. Will 
tried to get a bead on him, but he whisked 
behind the oak and was away like a flash. 

We now entered the road and started for 
home. On the way we put up three par- 
tridges along the road, but in the edge of the 
woods, and although we used three shells on 
them, we failed to score. 

We reached the house at twenty minutes 
past four and our bag contained four wood- 
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cock, two partridges and seven quail, with 
which we were very well satisfied. These 
made a grand total for three days of eighteen 
woodcock,. six partridges, twenty quail and 
two rabbits, a bag which I never expect to 
duplicate in these days when woodcock are 
becoming scarcer every year. 

Never befcre have I hunted with such a 
thorough gentleman and true sportsman as 
Will, whose surname I sorrowfully withhold, 
and it was with genuine regret that I left him 
at his brother’s house when I started for the 
boat. 

“Well, never mind, I hope to see you again 
this month, before the partridge shooting is 
over,” I said, as I tucked the blankets about 
me and settled myself down beside Mrs. Rob 
for a seven mile drive to the boat. Mrs. 
Rob’s brilliancy of wit and sprightliness of 
conversation made the miles pass rapidly be 
hind, and I was soon left at the landing with 


a cheery “Good night,” and “Safe home.” 


END 





THE INDISPUTABLE PROOF OF THE ABOVE STORY 


Eighteen woodcock, six partridges, twenty quail 
and two rabbits, the result of three days royal sport 


in Connecticut. 
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SIX WEEKS IN THE HEART OF THE KAH-BAH-GWOG MARSHES 


BY E. P. JAQUES 


PART 


LL the time we were at the island 
A camp we might have shot ducks any 

five minutes in the day without leaving 
the island. There were nearly always some 
in the vicinity where our boat rode at 
anchor. We never shot any of them on 
the island, however, as we rather enjoyed 
having them about us. There were two 
partridges that made their home with us 
ior several weeks. One evening while at 
supper we enjoyed the spectacle of one of 
them gathering his evening meal within 
twenty-five feet of us. 

There was no possibility of disposing of 
any large quantity of game, and we were 
spared the temptation of shooting more 
than we could eat in camp, but during our 
entire stay we always had one or two days’ 
supply ahead. 

Canoe excursions were the regular order, 
and we coasted round the lake, or coasted 
among the islands, going to the farthest 
possible point to kill such game as we did 
require. We explored the lagoons and in- 
lets to the head of navigation in each case, 
and spent some time exploring in the Great 
Tamarack swamp. One branch of the larg- 
est bayou penetrated it a long distance. On 
nearly every rod of ground adjacent to the 
lake some moose had yielded up his life to 
white or Indian hunters,and occasional live 
moose are seen there now. 

Bright, warm and golden days were 
showered upon us one after another until 
the monotony became appalling. We 
longed for a storm that we might realize 
the strength of our fortification, but no 
storm threatened us. Of what use were 
storm fortifications in times of calm? But 
we lingered on until it finally passed out of 
mind that our stay was to be only tem- 
porary and we had almost forgotten the 
outside world, intercourse with which had 
been kept up only by a weekly canoe trip 
fifteen miles after the mail. 

We were rudely awakened from our 
dreams, however, just one month after the 
landing of the pilgrims, by order from 
headquarters to “be ready to move in two 
days.” The order came like the crash of a 
boulder through the glass cage we had 
been living in. But time had flown, the 
leaves had fallen, the green reeds and 
rushes had turned brown, and though 
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there was still much of beauty in our island 
home, solitude in overdoses is injurious to 
the mind, and we were beginning to be 
hungry for the turmoil of the civilized 
world. 

Our first move in getting ready to leave 
was to procure a half cord of the best fire- 
wood the island afforded and to stow it 
away under the quarter-deck of the New 
Orleans, for the swamp down which we 
were to make our way was practically devoid 
of wood and the advancing cold now de- 
manded plenty of fire. Captain Hurd had 
worked hard to get a suitable poem to com- 
memorate our camp and the island, but he 
had utterly failed. But now it came in 
this shape: 

Oh, solitude, where are thy charms, 
Blown by the winds away? 

Not for a hundred farms, 
Would I stay here another day. 

That was a poem of our own, but the 
following had served us all through the 
campaign : 

“Tl am monarch of all I survey, 

My rights there are none to dispute ; 

From the center all round to the sea 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute.” 


We set the first verse to music, and the 
“marine” band played the air as we swept 
grandly out of the “harbor,” on our down 
river trip. The leaves were all down on 
the island save those from one solitary 
poplar in the center. This stood a tower 
of gold, scintillating in the morning sun 
and fluttering us a fond farewell as we drew 
away across the waters. In spite of our 
usual good spirits, an air of sadness crept 
over us as the island receded, which prom- 
ised a gloomy trip; but Eugene, who had 
been unusually silent of late, came to the 
rescue with his daily reminiscences, telling 
us of the outlaw fish trappers of Thief 
River and of the unavailing efforts to break 
up their business. Gene said they had no 
fear of law for the simple reasons that 
they could not be killed, and in jail they 
got their living anyhow. He said that 
careful, scientific investigation had been 
made and it had been found that the only 
way to hinder them was to cut off their 
heads. This seemed rather to disconcert 
them until the next pumpkin crop matured, 
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when they got new ones and went to work 
as vigorously as ever. 

Eugene is a genial, whole-souled fellow, 
and thoroughly reliable in matters of con- 
sequence, but there is a general feeling that 
his gossipy little stories are of doubtful 
origin. 

The weather again favored us, for had 
contrary winds or a storm arisen while on 
our four mile stretch across the lake be- 
fore reaching its outlet, the New Orleans 
would have been in a sad plight indeed. 

It was much easier going down stream 
than it had been going up and at noon we 
went into camp at the head of navigation 
for ox teams, exactly in the spot we had 
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It was mid-October, just when most 
sportsmen go after ducks. They all get in- 
spiration from the same authorities and 
all start out-at about the same time. We 
were at the point where all going in that 
direction strike the river and they came 
in unusual numbers, some prepared and 
some otherwise. Some came to contend 
with that shelterless marsh without tent, 
blanket or change of clothing; others came 
with a wagon load of duffel for each man 
and these were the worst off in the end, for 
their duffel hindered them in the race out 
when stormy weather came. Not one had 
an outfit suitable to the occasion. While 
we were in camp along the river more than 





“WE LANDED EXACTLY IN THE SAME SPOT WE HAD LEFT ONE MONTH BEFORE” 


left one month before and the dream of 
years was a dream no more. The cam- 
paign was now practically over, for having 
left the best of situations it was useless to tar- 
ry longer. We were on a little strip of hard 
ground in the open marsh with no wind- 
break and in case of rain the ground would 
soon flood. The weather, however, was 
fine and we tempted fate and tarried a few 
days. 

Some miles to the west on higher ground 
was the post office where we got our mail 
and we made several trips there to arrange 
for future mails. We made one long canoe 
trip up Thief River some fifteen miles and 
got a bag of twenty-five mallards to secure 
Us against future want. 


twenty parties came from all over the 
country and all were equally helpless when 
they got to the end of wagon transporta- 
tion. Some took but one look at what they 
had to contend with and turned back. 
Others loaded their duffel into such boats 
as they had or could beg, buy or steal and 
forged ahead. Some rowed, some paddled, 
some poled and some drew their load along 
the bank with ropes; all in a mad rush for 
the mecca, Lake Kah-bah-gwog, and when 
they got there they were as helpless as 
ever. 

Now let us take a look at the possibili- 
ties of the case. These parties were all 
men, strong and capable of handling their 
own duffel. Two men that understand the 
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business can take a sixteen foot Ironside 
canoe, a nine by nine tent, small tent stove, 
two camp cots, blankets, a mess outfit, and 
provisions enough to last a month, and 
themselves, all loaded into the canoe, and 
exhaust Thief River and all its tributaries 
in a month, without enduring hardship. By 
getting into a grove they can pass through 
any kind of weather in perfect comfort. 
With the cover that belongs to the boat 
and slickers, they are proof against sudden 
showers while en route. They can easily 
make five miles an hour with paddles and 
the trip is a pleasure and not a hardship. 
The most complete outfit would cost less 
than one hundred dollars. 

After one trip and the sportsman 
how it is done, there is no further trouble. 
If in waters where game is abundant, the 
hunting continues as long as the paddfes 
are going. Why information should be so 
very slack in this line is a mystery, yet 
most of the accounts of canoeing make 
one wonder why the canoeist takes such a 
comfortless outfit when a proper equip- 
ment would be so much cheaper and less 
cumbersome. 

Canoeing and hunting are grand and 
health-giving recreations when one prop- 
erly indulges in them, but the self-inflicted 
torture of most of the devotees of this 
class is abhorrent. A trip of forty or fifty 
miles in Captain Hurd’s Ironside 
with its easy seats, makes a very pleasant 
day, but excuse me from trying it in the 
majority of canoes. 

We were just ready~to $start on the 
second stage of our return journey when 
we got up one morning and found it threat- 
ening rain. 
rain. We had tempted fate too long. All 
day it poured down and in a short time the 
ground was flooded with two to four inches 
of water which came into the tents and 
made itself otherwise disagreeable. At 
night it cleared and the next morning there 
was a gale of wind on with fog. We decid- 
ed to pack what we could, leaving the tents 
until the last, and were just ready to start 
in on the tents when the rumble of thun- 
der warned us to desist. In a short time 
the rain came in torrents, and the wind in- 


sees 


canoe, 


creasing swept the water horizontally 
against our sagging tents and sifted it 
through the twelve ounce duck in fine 
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In a couple of hours it did- 





spray. It was a very cold, very wet, and 
very disagreeable storm and with the fu- 
rious gale that was blowing, and we utter- 
ly without a windbreak, it was about all 
we could do to keep the tents standing. It 
was the worst storm of our fourteen years’ 
experience. The following three days it 
rained, though not so furiously. 

During the entire three days, pilgrims 
from Kah-bah-gwog were passing every 
few hours. ‘Now, when they ought to be 
enjoying perfect comfort in the shelter of 
the timber, they were out battling the 
storm with all their duffel. Some of them 
deserted their outfits and left them lying 
on the river banks. Lucky was the man 
that had no outfit, for he was light of foot 
and got away quickly. One of the things a 
tenderfoot nearly always does is to tear up 
and rush off during a storm. Indeed, their 
camps are usually so uncomfortable that 
they can’t do anything else. Tent and stove 
are the key to a comfortable camp; keep 
warm and dry, and the rest is a mere mat- 
ter of taste. A sheet iron box eight inches 
square and fourteen inches long, with door, 
legs and pipe, is sufficient. 

When the storm had settled we loaded 
our ship and went twelve miles farther 
down the river, preferring to go as far as 
we could by water, as from there a single 
day overland would land us at the railroad 
station at Thief River Falls. From the 
first rapids we took wagons twelve miles 
to the railroad, and got everything packed 
in time for the train except the writer, 
who was left at the station to leisurely get 
ready in time for the next train. It 
not a tedious wait, however, for a 
genial, whole-souled lot of sportsmen never 
lived than those in Thief River Falls. Sher- 
man Staples, Carl Hanson, and Louis Han- 
son took the writer out for a short hunt 
on the Chippewa Reservation. We jumped 
a deer within two miles of town, but as I 
had no gun the deer got away. They played 
the writer for a tenderfoot who needed to 
be initiated and drove into a floating bog, 
but they overestimated their strength and 
he had to take them to high ground one at 
a time and then rescue the team. When he 
got them safe on high land he was well ini- 
tiated, but hardly presentable. 

Ah, yes! they are good fellows. 
shadows never grow less! 
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THE PADDLE’S SONG 


Speeds along o’er the waters blue, 
My birchen barque, my light canoe. 


The swishing of the paddle sings 
A lay of love that comfort brings. 


Along the banks great trees arise 
And shade this stream of paradise. 


Che wild birds chant their songs in glee 
They rise and fall in euphony. 
Far off I hear the rapid’s roar ; 


I falter not but keep the shore 


I dip my paddle in the stream: 
Swish, swish—it sings of love’s young dream. 


The ripples dance, the breezes blow 
My cares away, my thoughts of woe. 


Oh, day of bliss, so filled with love! 
Oh, shady stream—fair skies above! 


I would not change my lot with king 
When I can hear the paddle sing! 


Swish, swish, swish! as we sail along; 
Swish, swish, swish! is the paddle’s song. 


Ropert Kerr CoviLte. 








PRACTICAL HINTS TO CAMPERS 








BY HORACE KEPHART 


HE fate and pleasure of campers depend 
upon how they are fed. If there be four 
or more in your party, by all means take 

a cook. He will be the best investment you 
ever made; that is to say, provided he knows 
how to cook out of doors, can chop wood, 
and is not afraid to be left alone in camp. 
Aye, even should he prove a failure along 
these lines, your money still will be well 
spent, for you will have a hired man to 
excoriate, and a common grievance to cement 
friendship among yourselves. 

But there may be reasons why a cook is 
undesirable. Then before admitting anyone 
to your party, make sure of two things: first, 
that the candidate can cook, chop, or wash 
dishes; and, second, that he will take his turn 
at camp chores without a hint. A man may 
be the best of all good fellows in town, but 
an insufferable bore in the woods. He may 
be as helpless as a flyin an ink-bottle; or want 
to do all the hunting, while you do the work. 

3efore trying this initiation on others, try 
it on yourself. Practice a few plain dishes 
at home. Get your wife to show you how. 
If you have no wife, borrow one for the oc- 
casion. In any case, do not put off your 
culinary experiments until you get into the 
wilderness, to inflict them upon your de- 
fenceless chums; for it is never fair to hit 
a man below the belt. 

It is seldom safe to depend upon buying 





fresh farm products where you leave the rail- 
road, for country stores are often “just out” 
of such things. Or you may reach your 
“jumping-off” place at an unseasonable hour, 
and leave it in such bustle that you will for- 
get all about the butter, eggs, and potatoes. 
Take a supply and there is nothing to worry 
over or forget. 

I always carry eggs from home. They are 
more easily and quickly cooked than anything 
else; afford more nutriment for their weight 
and bulk than any other common article of 
food; and, in combination with other things, 
add a variety and goodness to your bill of fare 
that nothing else can supply. The housewife 
uses them almost as frequently as salt, and 
without them she would be well-nigh help- 
less. Buy the large white eggs, in partitioned 
cardboard boxes; wrap these boxes in plenty 
of newspaper, stow snugly in a wooden box, 
and they are safe on a pack-muie. 

Get your flour and cornmeal sifted, and 
your beans picked over, before you start. 

The frying-pan is the mainstay of most 
camp cooks. If you do not relish things fried 
in lard or bacon-grease—few do, after a week 
or two of it—carry a frying-fat prepared as 
follows: Melt together over a slow fire equal 
parts of lard and beef suet and put in a 
covered tin pail. It is firm, melts at a higher 
temperature than lard, will keep in any 
weather, and is the perfection of friture. 
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PRACTICAL 





Take several yards of cheese-cloth. It is 
useful, not only for straining, but especially 
to tie loosely around game that is hung up 
for future use. It is woven closely enough 
to keep out insects, yet loosely enough to ad- 
mit air. There may come a warm day when 
the blow-flies will be out; and it takes them 
just ten minutes to “raise Ned” with veni- 
son. 

Speaking of venison, if you have your pick 
at deer you will shoot an old buck, of course, 
for the sake of his “lordly head.” Very well, 
his head may be lordly enough, but his flesh 
will remind you of the “salt horse” of the 
sailors’ chanty: 


“Old horse! Old horse! what brought you 
here?” 

“From Sacarap’ to Portland pier 

I've carted stone this many a year; 

Till, killed by blows and sore abuse, 

They salted me down for sailors’ use. 


Ihe sailors they do me despise; 

They turn me over and damn my eyes, 
Cut off my meat and scrape my bones, 
And pitch me over to Davy Jones.” 


This is where the soup-pot comes in. 
“Soup makes the soldier,’ said Napoleon; 
but he meant thick, substantial soup, soup 
that sticks to the ribs; not bouillon nor other 
broths fit only for invalids. An excellent 
soup can be made from the tough parts of 
venison, old he-squirrels, and other meats 
unfit to broil, roast, or fry. A little macaroni 
and red pepper add wonders to it; so do 
not forget these. It is strange to me that so 
few campers use macaroni. But only the 
best Italian variety, for there is as much dif- 
ference between macaronis as there is be- 
tween an asparagus tip and a cornstalk fiddle. 

In outfitting, remember that “mony a mickle 
makes a muckle,” and that “an ounce in the 
morning is a pound before night.” Begin 
in good season to collect and sort your duffel. 
Take as little as you can get along with, but 
choose that little well. Everything added 
merely because “it may come in handy” is 
just one more thing to pack, unpack, repack; 
one more thing to tote up steep banks or 
across a two-mile carry; one more thing to 
lose, to grope for in the dark, to get in the 
way when you are hunting for something 
else, only to be thrown into the brush at last. 

Most of the pretty and ingenious camp out- 
fits that you see in the gunstores are too 
heavy, too complicated, too expensive. It is 
well to design the articles you want, take the 
sketches to a good workman, and have the 
things made on honor. If your own hands 
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have skill to make them, so much the better. 

Combination tools and so forth are seldom 
as satisfactory as the single articles. “All 
combination tricks are pizen,” said one who 
knew. 

If you are to be your own cook, remember 
that you must also wash your own dishes. 
Now, it is not in the heart of man to paddle 
in dishwater if by any subterfuge he can es 
cape it. In that delightful book, “A Painter's 
Camp,” Gilbert Hamerton confesses that, al 
though playing cook was not so very bad, 
yet had a scullery-maid passed by while he 
was washing-up, he would infallibly have pro- 
posed to her on the spot. 

But scullionry is a very simple art, after all, 
when reduced to its simplest terms. Much 

of camp cooking can be done, and well done, 
with the simplest utensils. The best of roasts 
is that achieved by hanging the meat before 
a high bed of hard-wood coals, and turning 
and basting it at intervals. No fowl ever 
came from an oven with the exquisite flavor 
of one that has been properly “mudded up.” 
Unleavened bread baked on a peeled green 
stick is more wholesome and better tasting 
than the usual camp “sinkers.” Green sticks 
of sweet birch or sassafras make capital broil- 
ers. A sheet of birch or basswood bark is all 
the plate you need; then, when you are 
through with it, you can toss it into the fire, 
settle back comfortably with your pipe, and 
heave a sigh for the poor wights who know 
no better than to have dishes to wash. 

Lord Dunraven was right when he said 
“There is nothing between the high art of a 
cordon bleu—the supreme flights of genius 
which result in such dinners as one gets only 
in a good English house, a first-class London 
club, or an Ar Paris restaurant—and a steak 
toasted on a stick.” 

The art of packing does not consist in get- 
ting the greatest number of things into the 
least space. Your calamities may, no doubt, 
be nested as ingeniously as a Chinese puzzle, 
but then they never unpack in the order 
wanted, nor can you fit them quickly back 
into place when you are in a hurry—and a 
camper is always in a hurry when packing up. 
Arrange your supplies, as nearly as may be, 
in such order that the things oftenest required 
will be on top, and so that you can lay your 
hands on anything you want, even in the dark. 
It pays. Large camp chests should not be 
taken. Every parcel should be light enough 
for one man to carry it up a cut-bank or 
through fallen timber. 

When you are on the march, begin as early 
as 4 p.m. to keep an eye open for good camp- 
ing ground. Such sites are not so common as 
inexperienced persons think. You must have 
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water, firewood, a high and dry spot with 
good drainage, sheltered from the prevailing 
wind, if you are out in cold weather, or that 
will catch cool breezes, if it be summer. If 
you have horses, they must have grass. 

As a rule, it is a mistake to camp on the 
very margin of a stream. Such a situation 
is apt to be damp, foggy at night, and in- 
fested with mosquitoes. In summer, select 
a low ridge or promontory near water; in cold 
weather, a more sheltered place, such as a 
“bench” on the leeward side of a hill. To 
escape miasma and mosquitoes in summer, 
the camp site must be sunny during a part of 
the day. Recent clearings in the timber are 
notoriously unhealthy. The sun gets in upon 
plants that are not accustomed to strong sun- 
light, the undergrowth begins to rot, and poi- 
sonous gases are generated. o 

Do not camp in a hollow between steep 
hills. Its soil is damp, its air stagnant in 
day-time, and at night it is a trap for fog, 
while cold draughts run down it as water 
flows down hill. 

Do not camp in the midst of promising 
hunting-ground; or, if you must do so, do 
not allow chopping, loud talk, or other noises 
that would disturb the game. 

Do not choose a camp-ground that has re- 
cently been occupied by others. They will 
have stripped it of the good kindling and 
down-wood, and also left a good deal of dirt. 
If Indians have been the previous occupants, 
they will also have left a legacy of fleas. 

Never pitch your tent near a dead tree, nor 
near trees that have been girdled or partly 
burnt, nor within reach of such trees as are 
shallow-rooted and consequently liable to 
windfall, such as basswood, hemlock, sweet 
gum, mulberry, and (in some sub-soils), elm. 
Oaks, hickories, walnuts, firs, cedars, etc., are 
not likely to blow over in a gale. 

It is no mere tradition, but a fact proven by 
observation and scientific experiment, that 
certain trees are more liable than others to 
be struck by lightning. For example, oak 
wood offers only from one-twelfth to one- 
twentieth the resistance to electricity that is 
offered by beech. Trees of starchy composi- 
tion and poor in fats, such as oak, poplar, wil- 
low, maple, elm, 2nd ash, are much more 
likely to be struck by lightning than those 
rich in fats, like the beech, walnut, basswood, 
and birch. Resinous trees like the pine are 
not prone to be struck in winter or spring, 
but in summer are no safer than oaks. Trees 
containing rotten wood are more apt than 
sound trees to be shattered by lightning or 
set on fire. The drip of a tree conducts elec- 


tricity; so keep outside it during a thunder- 
storm. 
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When en route, always cross a stream near 
which you intend to camp for the night. 
Then a sudden rise will not balk your next 
day’s journey. 

Never camp where your tent will get the 
wash of a hill during a rainstorm; and in 
summer, no matter how cloudless the sky 
may be, always trench your tent before turn- 
ing in, unless the natural drainage is excep- 
tionally good. The worst storms are those 
that come without warning and this is partic- 
ularly true on the prairies and plains of the 
west, where severe storms almost invariably 
come from the southwest. : 

It is weli to know the signs of cloud-bursts 
and tornadoes. Cloud-bursts usually, and tor 
nadoes always, are preceded by a day or two 
of very oppressive weather. The air may not 
be excessively hot, but it is moist and hard to 
breathe. People perspire, gasp for breath, and 
remark, “How sultry it is!” Sunstrokes are 
common on such days. 

A cloud-burst is signalled by the same signs 
as an ordinary thunderstorm, the storm 
clouds coming from one direction only; but 
a cloud-burst comes much more swiftly than 
a thunderstorm. It is usually accompanied by 
hail, and by a wind of 50 to 65 miles an hour. 
The deluge of hissing water, driven hori- 
zontally, is something incredible. I was once 
camped on a “bench” on the side of a deep 
ravine that had been stone-dry for three 
months. Almost without warning, a cloud- 
burst struck us. In a few minutes a roaring 
torrent fifteen feet deep was rushing through 
the gulch, carrying trees and boulders with 
it. A cloud-burst is not dangerous if you are 
camped high enough to be above flood-line. 
The worst that can happen to you is a thor- 
ough ducking, and a tent blown away. 

A tornado is another matter. No man 
who has been in the thick of one can see an- 
other come but he experiences a deadly sick- 
ness of fear. Nothing built by human hands 
can withstand a tornado—neither brick, nor 
stone, nor steel. Yet it is erratic, and many 
fragile things that lie directly in its path 
may escape unharmed, whereas naked steel 
frameworks are tumbled about like straws, 
locomotives tossed over fences, and the rails 
of a track pulled from the ties, and broken 
and twisted as though Sherman’s army had 
passed that way. 

The signs of a tornado are unmistakable. 
All day the air has been stifling, stagnant. 
Then hot, fitful winds blow, not from one 
direction, but from all directions. Small, 
peculiar looking white clouds float lazily 
across the sky from all points of the compass, 
frequently shifting their courses in the most 
erratic manner. Then the sky in the north 
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PRACTICAL HINTS TO CAMPERS 


and west begins to look sickly green. The 
surface wind will now be, say, from the 
north; the tops of high trees will show a 
wind from the east; and clouds will be mar- 
shalling both in the northeast and the south- 
west, driving toward each other. 

The wind rises. There is incessant light- 


ning. The clouds now meet and assume a 





Photos by Mrs. G. L. Galley, Royalton, Minn, 


1 “HIE oN!” 
3 “BE CAREFUL 


” 
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Suddenly out of the’ south- 
west there comes a hammer-headed cloud 
of mingled green, purple, and black. Now 
jump for an open space, Or a ledge of rocks, 
lie flat on your face, and take your medicine. 
Let camp go to Ballyhack. Human life is 
the only thing worth thinking about at such 


sausage shape. 


a time. 


Second award in monthly photo competition. 


2 “STEADY, JACK!” 
4 “WE'VE GOT HIM.” 








OUR AMERICAN 





GAME BIRDS 





THEIR LIFE HISTORY AND MODE OF HUNTING 


BY F. 


HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


VIII—THE SANDPIPER OR UPLAND PLOVER 


HE sandpiper, field or upland plover, 
Bartramia longicauda, is a bird of*the 
prairies, plains and barrens whose 
range, though mainly east of the foothills, 
extends to about 6000 feet up the Rocky 

Mountains, west to the Atlantic, north to 
Alaska and Nova Scotia and south to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

It arrives early in the spring, closely fol- 
lowing the golden-backed and black-breasted 
plovers, godwits, curlews, etc., until the mid- 
dle states are reached; when they scatter and 
pair off as they proceed to the northern 
states. 

Although commonly called upland or field 
plover, because it partakes somewhat of the 
pioverine habits, this bird is really not a 
plover at all, but a sandpiper; and it does not 
resemble that group of birds in all particu- 
lars. Its habits differ according to location. 
In the western states, as well as upon the 
salt marshes of the Atlantic coast, it appears 
usually in flocks; whereas in the middle and 
northern states it is found singly or in pairs, 
except after the hatchings and the migratory 
period in the fall. It nests early in spring, in 
bunches of grass in the salt marshes above 
the high water mark, plowed ground, plains, 
prairies and barrens, throughout its range. 
The nest is a poor affair, consisting of hay, 
straw or dry grass loosely laid together in 
some hole or depression in the ground, often 
in the plowing with no signs of grass at all; 
in corn stalks or in patches of grass where 
cover can be obtained. They lay four eggs, 
ranging in color from a dirty white to a 
brown or buff shade, large and blunt at the 
big end, tapering to almost a point, the latter 
meeting in the center of the nest. The young 
run as soon as hatched and are soon led off 
by their parents to high ground, where they 
stay together until the fall gathering of the 
local flocks, prior to their autumnal migra- 
tion. 

Like the plovers, curlews, godwits, willets, 
tatlers and many other birds, they will fly 
around and scold an intruder near their 
nests or young, frequently drawing him away 
by stratagem, feigning to be wounded or 
wing broken. By fluttering ahead of him 
upon the ground, having drawn the dis- 
turber to a safe distance, they will fly off to 





their nest. They often follow the intruder 
all over the field or prairie and will dart 
down at a dog which ventures too near to 
their nesting place. 

When alighting upon a fence, post, eleva- 
tion, or upon the high ground, they have 
a peculiar habit of arching or elevating their 
wings, above their backs, slowly curving 
them downwards to the body. The plaintive 
cry of pit cet cho-u-u-u is most common in 
the spring and summer, though occasionally 
heard in the fall. Their flight is a quick 
flutter of the wings, followed by a sailing 
motion. The call is uttered in the air, as well 
as upon a post or the ground, as they alight 
and curve their wings. They run very 
swiftly when disturbed, especially after a 
short flight, often rising ahead or to the right 
or to the left of the hunter, a hundred yards 
away from the spot where he had marked 
them down. They seem to share many of the 
characteristics of the willet, both in color, 
habits, food, range, flight and cry; more than 
the ploverine or common sandpiper groups. 

In the fall three or four families collect 
and migrate together in a small flock; those 
hatched north passing westward of the 
Mississippi River over the Dakotas and Kan- 
sas; while those in the east travel coastwise, 
down over the Atlantic salt marshes. The 
shooting upon the migratory flights during 
spring and fall is usually good for a week or 
so, according to the state of the weather; but 
in middle and northern states is chiefly con- 
fined to fall shooting on the prairies or pas- 
ture lands, upon the several hatchings; or 
later, when a few families have collected to- 
gether prior to migration. The weather 
plays an important part in the shooting; cold 
days render them wild, while hot or rainy 
weather makes them tamer and easier of ap- 
proach. Curiosity is a peculiar trait, shared 
also by the ploverine and closely allied fami- 
lies. Anything unusual that attracts their at- 
tention draws them closer to the object; 
hence many odd and ingenious ways are used 
to bring them within shot. A red flag waved 
several times will attract their attention, as 
will a hat raised and waved upon a gun bar- 
rel; a light flashed in their direction from a 
looking-glass when the sun is shining is also 
a means used for attracting them. The 
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newly patented decoys with movable head, 
which the wind or water readily sets in mo- 
tion, which makes the head and neck bend 
forward as in feeding, recovering as the wind 
relaxes, is a great aid in shore-bird shooting, 
the apparently life-like motion instantly at- 
tracting their attention. 

We will take a morning in Kansas on the 
fall migratory flight, selecting through 
preference a morning following a rain, for 
worms and insects are then working upon or 
near the surface. 

A heavy rain had fallen the day before the 
one of which I write; the grass was wet and 
dank, so rubber boots were donned, shells 
loaded with number seven and eight shot 
filled our belts, as we pushed forward 
towards some knolls or high places, from 
which we could watch the flight from a van- 
tage ground. Flocks of golden-backed 
plover, the sheen of their backs now and then 
reflected in the sunlight, were observed, to- 
gether with an occasional curlew or godwit. 
Sandpipers and others of the same ilk were 
moving here and there; for this is the great 
fly way, extending to the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

After a short space of time spent in watch- 
ing, we picked our places on what appeared 
to be the general line of flight, but which 
may vary any time from change of wind or 
other cause, selecting a place where cover 
was obtainable, near an open place for our 
decoys, which consisted of curlew, plover and 
snipe. We quickly set them out, tail to and 
quartering on the wind. A flock of golden- 
backed plovers swung in, out of which we 
levied contributions; a curlew with two god- 
wits followed before any of the upland plover 
appeared in sight. A flock of seven or eight 
were at last seen coming from the south. We 
whistled them  pit-weet-chouu, tee whit 
chouuoovo, and they approached - steadily 
in line until they sailed in over the decoys, 
whose moving heads instantly attracted their 
attention. My companion succeeded in get- 
ting two for his first barrel and one with his 
second, while I made a nice double as they 
swung over in my direction. 

We placed our dead birds, which we gath- 
ered as soon as possible, near our decoys (of 
which one cannot have too many), with a 
stick or strong weed under their heads to 
support them. Then we quickly retreated to 
our blinds, as we observed birds approaching. 
We shot for some time with varied success, 
getting other birds both of the sandpiper and 
ploverine groups, which decoyed readily to 
our calling. 

About ten o’clock the wind, which had 
hitherto been blowing very moderately, be- 


gan to rise, until quite a stiff breeze re- 
sulted; this very soon increased the flight, 
bringing flocks which heretofore had passed 
over us high and out of shot nearer to the 
ground; it also stirred up birds which had 
been feeding over the prairie into activity. 
A regular flight ensued, including all kinds, 
with more upland plover, curlews and god- 
wits than we had seen before; while flocks 
of both black-breasted and golden-backed 
plover swung in and over us, as they hugged 
the ground or surface of the prairie, to escape 
the force of the wind. 

By noon we had a good mixed bag of many 
kinds and considered we had enough for one 
day’s sport. We pulled up our decoys and 
wended our way homeward, heavier in our 
game pockets, but considerable lighter in our 
shell belts. The flight by this time had 
slacked up, which is usually the case between 
noon and two in the afternoon; but we knew 
it would occur again as the afternoon ad- 
vanced. This is a usual sample of a day’s 
outing in Kansas, or anywhere upon the 
great flyway, during the spring and fall mi- 
grations. The bag is usually of a mixed 
character and many of our shore-birds use 
this great highway, so that if one kind should 
not be well represented, the lack of it is 
supplied by others of various kinds. 

3etween the Mississippi and Ohio rivers 
northward, the shooting now is chiefly con- 
fined to pastures and hay lands (especially 
directly after the hay has been removed) and 
the few raw unbroken prairies that still exist. 
Here the shooting in the fall after harvest, 
until they migrate, affords the best sport. 
They are found in little flocks of from three 
to five early in the season; sometimes two 
broods can be discovered near together, even 
before they collect in October for their 
southern journey. One has to follow them 
over the fields or prairies until he gets them 
scattered, then find some cover and try by 
some of the ways I have already described 
to attract their attention, then whistle or call 
them over you. 

When two or three persons are shooting 
together, they can be driven from one to the 
other, frequently presenting very high shots 
as they sail around. During the morning 
and evening in October, while collecting, they 
fly around the fields many times before they 
alight, which often affords a little shooting. 
In the Jersey and other salt marshes of the 
Atlantic coast, they are hunted as in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Indian Territory and the west, on 
flight, over decoys, or by a combination of 
both. 

They feed upon worms, beetles, grubs, 
crickets, grasshoppers, larve and eggs of 
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many insects, seeds 
plants found in prairies, barrens and open 
places. They are a valuable table bird, es- 
pecially in the fall when they become fat. 
The flesh at that season is very delicate. 
They are shy and cautious in their habits, 


of grasses and other 
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yet like the curlews, godwits, willets, etcetera, 
often fall a victim to their curiosity, if any- 
thing strange or unusual is suddenly pre- 
sented to their view. 

Length, twelve inches; wing, six and a 
half inches; tail, three and a half inches 


OUR FRESH WATER GAME FISHES 


PART VII.—THE CHARR 


TROUTS 


THE EASTERN BROOK TROUT 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


MERICAN ichthyologists have classified 
A the charr-trouts into two genera and 
thirteen species and subspecies, and | 
am led to give a schedule of them in detail 
with their technical nomenclature appended, 
that the angler may know the scope and 
fruitfulness of his field of pastime. The list 
comprises : 
The Red-spotted or brook trout,—Salvelinus 
fontinalis. 
The Dublin Pond trout,—Salvelinus fonti- 
nalis Agassizii. 
The Dolly Varden trout; Oregon charr; 
bull trout; malma; golet,—Salvelinus parkeri. 
The European charr; saibling; ombre chev- 
alier. 
The Long-finned charr,—Salvelinus alpinus 
alipes. 
The Greenland charr,—Salvelinus alpinus 
stagnalis. 
The Arctic charr,—Salvelinus alpinus arc- 
turus. 


The Sunapee trout,—Salvelinus alpinus 
aureolus. 

The Aquassa or blueback trout,—Salvelinus 
aquassa. 


The Naresi trout,—Salvelinus aquassa naresi. 

The Lac de Marbre_ trout,—Salvelinus 
aquassa marstoni. 

The Lake trout, forked tail, togue,—Cristi- 
vomer namaycush. 

The Siscowet or Siskowitz,—Cristivomer 
Namaycush siscowet. 

The imported species, more or less thriving 
in American waters, are: 

The Swiss Lake trout of Lake Geneva, 
Salvelinus lemanus. 

The European trout or saibling,—Salvelinus 
alpinus. 

Thus it will be seen that fifteen varietal 
forms of charr-trouts are subject to the lures 








of the fly-fisherman in this country, a condi 
tion not existing anywhere else in the world 
of waters, and when the twenty-four forms 
of native and the three im- 
ported species are added thereto we have an 
aggregate of forty-two fish, the equal of 
which in game qualities is beyond parallel. 
Far above all its congeners the anglers 
class the Eastern brook, red-spotted or native 
trout, as it is variously called. It may be dis- 
tinguished on sight from all its classmates by 
the presence of dark olive mottlings or worin- 
like markings, or vermiculations on the back, 
a characteristic absent from all other species 
of trout. Its scales are almost microscopical 
and its clipper-built form seems to have been 
designed especially for the life it leads, as 
is indeed the case with nearly all creatures 
of the earth, the air and the water. Its natur- 
al home is in the mountain brook, where it 
exhibits traits that fit it to breast the down- 
pour of the most boisterous rapids, poising 
motionless in the foaming current, awaiting 
surface-washed food, or leaping into the air 
a foot or more after a fluttering ephemera of 
the stream. And when the spawning instinct 
impels it upward and onward, its strength of 
muscle enables it to reach the nuptial rendez- 
vous, although bruised in body and somewhat 
bereft of its symmetry of form, in its strug- 
gles up shallowcourses and rock-strewn rifts. 
It will leap over and sometimes swim up the 
center of three feet of water of a dam over 
which a downpour of twelve or more inches 
is ceaselessly passing, and, as I have pre- 
viously stated in “The Trouts of America”: 
“In strong contrast with this muscular at- 
tainment, and apparently enjoying the relief 
from a morning’s work, like a school boy in 
his noonday’s recess, this trout may be seen 
in a quiet pool above the dam disporting and 


salmon trouts 
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leaping leisurely and lazily from the water; 
and I have frequently found them when at 
play—it can be called by no other name—to 
disdain all feathered or natural lures; they 
are having a holiday, as it were, and a full 
stomach would doubtless handicap their acro- 
batic sport.” 

When the nuptial season is over, our moun- 
tain beauty goes down-stream to deeper wa- 
ter, often fifty to one hundred miles below 
the spawning bed, to recuperate from the 
effects of reproduction of its kind, and early 
in the spring months can be taken miles be- 
low the confluents in which it bred and lived 
the greater part of its life. 

The brook trout is probably the most fas- 
tidious of its ilk in feeding—there is nothing 
gross about them. No matter how crazed 
with hunger, they have never been known to 
take a decayed natural bait. True they are 
cannibalistic at times and feed to repletion, as 
I have frequently taken them on an artificial 
fly when a half-swallowed minnow projected 
from their mouths, yet offer a natural bait in 
a putrid state and they quickly turn tail upon 
it after the first sniff. Again, no fish ejects 
from its mouth so quickly an artificial lure 
when the gritty impact of the hook is felt. 
We also know that when a trout is apparent- 
ly gorged to repletion it will frequently and 
lazily rise to the surface and give the end 
fly a op with its tail, with the aim of drown- 
ing the insect, and then leave it to float down 
stream; but this only shows that a luscious 
bug is irresistible to our water sprite, who 
loves dainty bits like all other gourmets, hu- 
man included. 

lhe coloration of the brook trout presents 
curious and marked contrasts. Some become 
dark and dingy as they grow old and blind, 
and a few are born albinos. The cause of 
the black or blackish coloration is said to 
be disease of the nerves of the eye, 
but be this so or not, we know that when 
fish become blind their coloration takes on 
dark tints. But few stream anglers have 
failed to meet with the brook sucker lying 
dead or half dead in shoal water—in all such 
cases the fish are black in color, and are blind 
or nearly so. This change or any other in 
the coloration of a fish is involuntary, al- 
though the consensus of opinion among ang- 
lers is the reverse. 

The trout—I refer to fontinalis only—is 
gifted, I think, with a somewhat acute sense 
of sight; héaring, taste and smell. The eye is 
well adapted, doubtless, to seeing in the wa- 
ter, and for a short distance through that 
medium into the air. It has no eyelids, but 
in lieu of them the skin of the head passes 





over the eye and becomes transparent; the 
cornea, the admitter of light, is flat, not con 
vex as in higher animals—a wise provision 
of nature for the protection of the eye in the 
battle for life waged at all times among fish- 
es. The shadow as we see it on the surface 
of the water of a passing bird, from which 
the trout will shy and seek a shelter-hole, 
may for aught we know, be the object itself 
seen by the fish, for all anglers know that 
trout will leap into the air a foot or moreafter 
the insect flying over them. Any old fly-fish- 
erman, when fishing down stream, knowing 
the acuteness of the sense of sight in a trout, 
always leaves the stream when he approaches 
a likely pool, and makes a wide detour to 
reach the lower end and then casts from be- 
lcw or from behind: the fish, which lie, as a 
rule, with their heads up stream. 

The sense of hearing is, I think, more 
highly developed in the trout than that of 
sight, but only through the water as a me- 
dium by concussion. Loud noises, talking 
or singing, the volume of which is diffused 
in the air, does not alarm fishes, but the 
slightest jar on the bottom of a boat anchored 
in relatively shallow water will cause them 
to scatter and forsake, for a short time, their 
feeding grounds. Concussion made by walk- 
ing along the banks will startle a trout from 
under them; on the other hand the rumble 
of thunder does not disturb them, but when it 
becomes sharp, sudden, cracking, as it were, 
with great force and causing a concussion 
on the surface of the stream or lake, the ex- 
perienced angler reels up his line and trudges 
homeward, or seeks a meadow stretch to 
await in safety, although drenched, the ces- 
sation of the storm. 

I cannot resist the belief that the senses of 
taste and smell are well developed in trout. 
They eject the artificial fly, if the hook is not 
fast in the flesh, at the moment they discover 
its non-edible nature. They will not eat im- 
pure food and they have the faculty of per- 
ceiving odors, and various scents repel or at- 
tract them. This has been verified from the 
earliest days of angling, when many ancient 
rodsmen used diverse and curiously com- 
pounded pastes, as well as oils, both of 
which were seductive. In Walton’s time, 
and long after, this practice was followed and 
the records state that it was successful. I 
have, in my boyhood days, caught many 
scores of catfish when fishing under the 
Gray’s Ferry bridge on the Schuylkill River, 
Pa., by using a compound of cotton batting 
and Limburger cheese, the smell of which 
would almost resist the onslaught of a brisk 
northwest wind. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Mk sixteenth of April is a red-letter 
day in the calendar of the great wil 
derness of Northern New York. It 
might, most appropriately, be styled Angler’se 
Day, for on it the law, which all through the 
fall and winter has closely guarded the spor 
tive trout and restrained the fisherman from 
casting his seductive bait, is withdrawn, and 
from all the corners of the continent the ang- 
ling fraternity assembles to revel in the sweet 
intoxication of a glorious spring-trouting. 

Sometimes, to be sure, the lakes and larger 
streams are frozen solid on this date, nor does 
the ice always leave the waters until the end 
of April or the early part of May; but as a 
rule the legal opening of the season finds most 
of the smaller brooks in readiness for fishing, 
and as the days pass and the lakes are un- 
locked from their icy grip and the rivers be 
gin to subside from the mad fury of the first 
freshets that follow the swift melting of the 
snow, the throng of visiting fishermen in- 
creases, till, by the end of May, when the 
season is fairly at its height, all the wilder- 
ness, from the Canadian border to the Mo- 
hawk, is peopled with Waltonians, all the 
hills ring and echo with their glad shouts of 
triumph, and scarcely a stream or lakelet, 
however remote, remains unvisited by at least 
a few enthusiasts. 

And yet, there is ample room for all and an 
ample supply of trout, with plenty of big ones. 
Nature has been most lavish in filling with 
lite the waters of this wonderful region, and 
ot late years man hasco-operated with Nature 
in replenishing the lakes and streams, and 
millions of trout are now annually planted by 
the State and by private individuals in Adi 
rondack waters 
* + r 


The following, from the pen of that splen- 
did and well-beloved sportsman, William C. 
Prime, taken from his book, “I Go A-Fish- 
ing,” published in- 1873, while written more 











than thirty years ago, gives a very fair idea of 
the joys of trout fishing, which the true lover 
of Nature may experience on some of the 
remoter waters of the Adirondacks today 


“The day had died most gloriously. “The 
‘sword of the sun’ that had lain across the 
forest was withdrawn and sheathed. ‘here 


was a stillness on land and water and in the 
sky that seemed like the presence of an in 
visible majesty. Eastward the lofty pine 
trees rested their green tops in an atmos 
phere whose massive blue seemed to sustain 
and support them. Westward the rosy tints 
along the horizon deepened into crimson 
around the base of the Saint Regis hills and 
faded into black toward the north. No sign 
of life, human or inhuman, was anywhere 
visible or audible except within the little boat 
where we two floated; and peace, that peace 
that reigns where no man is—that peace that 
never dwells in the abodes of men—here held 
silent and, omnipotent sway. Then came the 
wind among the pine trees. The gloom in 
creased anda ripple stole over the water. 
There was alapping of one of the lily-pads 
as the first wake struck them; and then as a 
breeze passed Gyer us, I threw two flies on 
the black ripple- There was a swift rush—a 
sharp dash andjplunge in the water. Both 
were struck at the instant, and then I had 
work before me that forbade my listening 
to the voices of the pines. It took five min- 
ites to kill my fish—two splendid specimens. 
Meanwhile the rip had increased and_ the 
breeze came fresh and steady. It was too 
dark now to see the opposite shore. and the 
fish rose at every cast. When I had half a 
dozen of the same sort, and one that lacked 
only an ounce of being full four pounds, we 
pulled up the killeck and paddled homeward 
around the wooded point. The moon rose, 
and the scene on the lake now became magi 
cally beautiful. The mocking laugh of the 
loon was the only cause of complaint in that 
evening of splendor. Did you ever hear that 
laugh?” 








f * * 
On March 3rd, at the request of the As- 
sociation for the Protection of the Adiron- 
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dacks, the Hon. Charles F. Bostwick intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature (As- 
sembly) a bill carrying an appropriation of 
$800,000 for the further purchase by the State 
of forest lands in the Adirondack and Cat- 
skill regions. It is Assembly Bill No. 1,040 
and is entitled: “An act to continue the ac- 
quisition of land in the Achrondack Park and 
to provide for the extension of the forest pre- 
serve in the counties of Delaware, Green, Sul- 
livan and Ulster, and making an appropria 
tion therefor.” Seven hundred thousand of 
the eight hundred thousand dollars called 
for by this bill, is to be used in acquiring 
wild lands within the borders of the Adiron 
dack Park, the remaining one hundred thou 
sand to be spent in the purchase of Catskill 
lands within the area which has been set aside 
as the proposed Catskill Park. 

This is one of those bills in which every 
loyal Adirondacker, and, in fact, every intelli 
gent citizen of this State, is naturally interest 
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ed. It is of the utmost importance that this 
splendid measure be passed, and I sincerely 
hope that every one of my readers who can 
possibly spare the time will do something to 
help the bill. It is, I believe, universally 
felt: now that the only way to save the Adi 
rondack forests from the soulless greed of the 
lumbermen is to put them under State owner 
ship and control. The people are united in 
a demand for the fulfilment ‘of the pledges 
made by both political parties last fall in their 
respective platforms—for the further acquisi 
tion of forest land within the Adirondacks 
by the State. Let us show Governor Odell 
that a continuance of his policy of inaction 
in the Adirondack land question is extremely 
distasteful to the citizens of this State. Every 
letter that FreLp ANp STREAM readers send to 
the Governor urging his approval of the 
Bostwick bill will help to hasten the accom 
plishment of the grand Adirondack Park pro 
ject HARRY V. RADFORD 
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AN OPEN CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS 














A SIDE TRIP 


HIS little story has to do with a cer- 
tain day last summer when the blye 
haze was in the air and a drowsy 
laziness hung over the world. 

| came in off the road tired and feeling 
that life wasn’t worth the trouble of living 
any more unless I got out into the woods 
in a hurry, so I whispered certain things to 
Pardner. 

“Oh, I can’t go now, I’ve got to put up 
a lot of raspberries and you know how well 
you like berries when winter comes,” she 


said. 
“Yes, I know all about that berry 
business,” I answered, “but winter is three 


months off yet, girlie, and I have to get 
into the woods or break something and 
this is one of the times when you go along 
if all the berries in the world were waiting 
to be canned, or whatever it is that you do 
to them, so you forget it and get your 
trunk packed and go fishing tomorrow 
morning.” 

Pardner had to have her little say about 
confounded berries for a while, of 
got down to business 
and told her that I would buy twice as 
many when we came back, she—well, you 
know how that is, if you have a pardner 
that thinks a whole lot of you. She went. 

There was a lot of telephoning to be 
done on Pardner’s part and then she had 
to overhaul all of those fishing clothes of 
hers and see that they were all whole as to 
seams and things. Also she hunted up that 
looking glass, the one that is as big as a 
half dollar and still shows a picture of the 
whole country behind you when you look it 
in the face. Also she dug up a little comb, 
a bunch of hairpins, a powder rag, a couple 
of handkerchiefs and some more plunder that 
she stowed away in the pockets of her hunt- 
ing coat. 

Then she had the greatest time in the 


those 
course, but when I 
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world finding her rod and reel because she 
had put them away so carefully the last time 
that she couldn't find them for a long time 
at all and it began to look as if the trip 
would be a failure for the want of tackle. 
But she arrived at an understanding with 
her mind and located the wanted articles 
around in different parts of the house—no 
two in the same place, mind you, and by 
eleven-thirty she couldn’t think of anything 
else to do and went to bed. After she was 
asleep I got an old outfit together and piled 
it where I could find it quickly in the morn- 
ing—which happened to be in the middle of 
the parlor floor. 

Pardner says I muss things all up, when 
I hunt for my own property around the 
house, so I generally let her get to sleep 
before I begin; it saves a lot of wear and 
tear on nerve centers and don't cost 
any more in the end. 

The train left at nine o’clock—no, it was 
four in the afternoon next day, so we caught 
the train all right. I wen't try to tell you 
how Pardner put in that time, but she got all 
her traps packed in a grip and was ready 
when I came from down town and got the 
pack sack with the outfit in it over to the 
street car. 

Pardner kept looking in the glass and re- 
marked that she “just knew that she looked 
awful,” at least three times for every block 
the car traveled—and I always thought she 
was a good looking girl too. It is funny to 
me how a woman gets into a habit that way 
and says foolish things when she means just 
the opposite—never could understand it. 

Anyhow, we landed just at dark at the 
little station on Raging River and in half an 
hour I was floundering around in the thickest 
timber on the map in the darkest darkness 
that ever settled down over the world, try- 
ing my little best to put up a dog tent so 
Pardner would think she was safe from all 
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the terrible creatures that always roam the 
dark woods at night (in her imagination). 
Pardner always feels safe if she is in a tent 
when the muskrats, ’coons and all the rest 
of those ferocious things come pattering 
along up and down the river at night, so I 
have fixed up a nice little oiled muslin tent 
that is just big enough for two and I pile all 
the stuff in it when we go out and then bind 
it up and sling it in the packstraps so I can 
carry it nicely—Pardner is satisfied then in 
her mind, and that is worth the extra trouble, 
I guess. 

The first morning in the camp was one of 
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I wanted to catch fish—me—and I lost no 
time, after I got breakfast cooked—for mind 
you, I have to do the cooking in the woods, 
even if Pardner is the best cook that ever 
happened when she has a stove and things to 
cook with. She can’t cook a little bit in the 
woods and I have a suspicion that she don’t 
want to learn the mysteries of concocting a 
meal for two with one fryingpan, one coffee 
pot and an abbreviated list of tin properties 
on the moss beside an open fire; besides, she 
always gets on the smoky side of the fire 
herself and gets tears in her eyes so they get 
red, and I think that you will agree with me 





A LITTLE BIT OF RAGING RIVER 


those soft, sweet-scented days when you for- 
get treuble, one that makes you wish that 
you could live always in the woods as the first 
people on earth had a chance to do. 

A little slaty gray ousel had a nest some- 
where near and was in sight of camp most 
of the time as it hunted a breakfast among 
the snaky currents of the river and trilled 
its pretty little song between times. Pardner 
fell in love with it and talked to it as she 
used to talk to Sister and Brother and The 
Infant, when they were huddled up in flannel 
things and looked as solemn as owls till she 
used to begin that “Is oo muvers ’ittle baba-a” 
business that a woman knows how to make a 
baby get an idea through its head with. 





that a Pardner with red eyes is not a nerve 
quieting party—so I cook. 

The sun was hunting the nooks amonug the 
ferns when we started. Pardner had a peck 
of trouble with her rod; but she finally re 
membered how it went together and got it 
so it would work, while I was hunting for the 
one particular fly that I thought would fit 
the fish and that bit of water best. 

There was a bar right in front of camp 
with a riffle and a tearing little rapid just be 
low it, a good place for a big trout to loaf in 
the early morning and here Pardner went, 
walking right out in the open light of day 
where a trout would see her for forty rods 
with one eye half open. 
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“What fly are you using, honey?” I asked, 
as she cast right into the suds of the rapid. 
“IT don’t know,” she answered and yanked 
her hook back with a little squeal as a big 
trout turned a handspring over it and missed 


because she took it away so quick that he 
couldn’t get to it. 

Back she went after him and this time he 
struck before she knew he was anywhere 
around and fastened himself good and hard. 
Then away he went down over that rapid like 


SHE IS A BOY” 


a runaway automobile with Pardner trying to 
stop him and cackling like a scared Guinea 
hen! 

It was as good as a three ring circus to 
watch Pardner and hear her tell me how that 
nasty fish was going to break her rod into 
toothpicks if I didn’t help her get away from 
him. Did I help? I should say not! Then 
Pardner got her dander up and went after 
blood, as I knew she would if I deviled her 
enough, and then you should have been there 
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to see a pretty fight between a little girl with 
a red pair of cheeks and set lips and a trout 
that was trying his best to reach salt water, 
forty miles down stream! 

While Pardner was fighting I got the 
camera out and then had her stand right in 
the same place while I took her picture. You 
may think she is a littlhe boy when you look 
at the picture; but that is little Pardner all 
right in her fishing clothes, for she don't 
wear skirts when she gets into camp, just 
dresses like a boy so she can climb around 
over without hanging herself upon a 
limb some place and spoiling her fun. 

T could tell you how she caught a 
little basket of fish that day on Raging 
River and how she did a lot of things that 
would make an old timer laugh, but this story 
is getting long and I will have to quit or build 
an addition on FIELD AND STREAM to hold it. 
She had more fun than anybody except me 


logs 


nice 


that day and forgot all about those berries. 
Of course she stubbed her toes on the rocks 
a few times and had a few little falls that 
shook her up, but T told her that such things 
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went with the play and she didn’t mind it. 
We stayed in camp for three days and then 
went back home, for she couldn’t stand it 
to stay away from her little brood any longer. 
She got even with me for photographing her 
though, for I was after a big trout on the 
second evening—one of those foxy ones that 
sit dcwn and laugh at you until you let them 
forget it and then come back after a while 
and feed them a new fly that they are not 
looking for and fool them before they know 
you are in the country again. That is what | 
was doing when Pardner slipped up and pho 
tographed me just as the sun got too far 
down for me to think of trying to make a 
picture; and now she insists that this story 
would not be complete without it, so I send 
it in, not because I have any great desire to 
break into print but just to keep Pardner 
company, as T always do. 

| think also that it is a right good picture 
of the timber along the river and that will 
help some. Pardner is a regular story book 
and I have a lot of chapters that I will let 
you read later on. 

















“THAT WAS WHAT I WAS DOING” 





a Cc. Oo; 
COOL breath of air stirs the tent flaps 
A and sweeps across my face, awaking 
me fully. I glance up at my watch 
hanging on the tent pole. Six o’clock and 
nobody up yet. What lazy fellows, to lie 
abed so late! “Wake up! Wake up! Time 
to get breakfast.” There is much sleepy 
muttering and sails in my di- 
rection I open the tent flaps and step out. 
What a glorious morning! The sun ris- 
ing over the hill tops lights the forest back 
of us with a radiance of color. The Black- 
water River flows murmuringly at my feet. 
As I draw in deep inspiration of the morn- 
ing air, fragrant with the perfume of pine 
and balsam, the quiet of the woods steals 


as a shoe 


over me and I am at peace with all the 
world. What joy is here! What freedom! 
Picking up my tackle, I start down 


stream for a try at the trout. Finding a 
suitable “hole” I begin fishing, and soon 
have half a dozen in my creel by my side. 
Now comes a lull in the sport, and I turn 
to the beauties around me. Red squirrels 
are making merry in the trees, gathering 
their winter’s supply of nuts. <A kingfisher 
flying swiftly upstream utters his peculiar 
ery. A whirr of wings above my head, and 
a flock of blackbirds settle in a grapevine 
on the opposite side of the stream for their 
morning meal. The water murmurs softly 
as it laps the rock at my feet. Sharply | 
was brought back to the present by a smart 
tug at the line and the whirring of the reel. 
Straight down stream shot the fish till al- 
most the last foot of line was out. A few 
short, sharp, quick circles, then a stop. The 
fish, and I judged it a record one, lay quiet 
so long I feared I was giving it too much 
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I know a river very fair 
Where blended into one 
Are topaz, amber, emerald, all it seems; 
And heaven's reflected sapphire gleams 
Fling answer to the sun. 
And gazing down its surging, tumbling rout, 
An almost fairyland it seems to me, 
As from a ripple leaps a trout, 
In opalescent jewelry. 





A TWO-FOOT TROUT 
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FLOWERS 


rest and began to feel of it cautiously, but 
there was no movement at the other end, 
Had the fish in those few quick circles 
wound the line around a snag, snapped the 
leader and so got away? I had heard of 
big trout playing that trick and feared this 
one had, when there was a movement and 
back came the fish upstream faster than | 
could reel in. It was almost up to the rock 
when it turned and was back like lightning; 
but I was up to the trick and gave it the 
iree run before it was at the the 
slack. It had all the line again before | 
could check it; and now began a series of 
short, sharp rushes with line on the 
reel. I held the rod straight up and it 
responded beautiiully to the strain, bending 
almost double sometimes. My captive tire 
of these tactics finally and came back with 
a rush, and I caught the gleam of its broad 
belly as it swerved and made for the middle 
of the stream. I had the line well in this 


end of 


no 


time, though, and stopped him with the 
“drag” before he got far. 
Now began a battle reyal. Back and 


forth, up and down stream, now leaping 
high out of the water, making the crystal 
drops fly, now lying sullenly on the bottom; 
we battled for fully fifteen minutes and I 
was in a tremor of excitement, when after 
a final desperate effort, it turned on its 
side and suffered me to lead it to shore. 
I think it was the happiest moment of my 
life when I got my fingers in its gills and 
knew I had it When I got back to 
camp and had it measured, it was just 
twenty-four and one-fifth inches from tip 
of nose to tip of tail. 


safe. 


MANISTEE’”’ 


I know a river fair to see, 
With bordering shade of pines, 
Its laughing waters, dashing, free, 
Midst most entrancing panoply 
Of verdant, clinging vines, 
Speak to me in a voice so sweet, 
That toward its shaded brink, 
I fain would turn my weary feet 
And, resting there, its beauty drink. 
— H. WHEELER PERCE 
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SPRING SHOOTING 


It is too bad that the savage that is in man 
crops out in the spring and makes him want 
to kill. 

This thing of spring killing is another way 
to tell that old story of the goose and the 
golden egg, for it is a process of cutting off 
the supply by killing the source, for every 
spring killed bird means one less on the 
breeding grounds, and if this one less is in- 
creased often by the simple process of shoot- 
ing one bird here and another there all over 
the country today, tomorrow and every day 
as long as the spring flight lasts, it does not 
take a wise man to figure the aggregate result 
in a few years to come. It means that our 
children will have no spring shooting and 
also no fall shooting, for the reason that there 
will be nothing left to shoot. 

We boast that we are a civilized race; yet 
the old time Indian used more real sense in 
game matters than we do today, for he 
looked well to the supply. 

Before the white men came and the Indian 
had things his own way on the plains the 
buffalo were so many that it was impossible 
to count them; yet the herds supplied thou- 
sands of savage people with not only meat but 
with clothes and houses and there was no de- 
crease in the numbers, though thousands of 
buffalo were killed every year. This was 
because they had inferior arms, you say? Not 
atall. It was because of wise tribal laws and 
customs which made the fall of the year the 
time for harvesting the crop of meat. In the 
fall the meat was prime, the calves were all 
large enough to hustle for themselves and 
the whole herd was just in the best condition 
that an animal could be in after a long season 
of good feed and rest. In the spring the 
meat was poor and not in fit condition, there- 
fore the Indian used his natural horse sense 
and waited tilf fall to kill; and then, instead 
of killing any animal that he could get to, he 
killed only the older bulls and cows, and un- 
der no circumstances did he kill the calves or 
the young cows or even the younger bulls 
unless it was a case of kill or starve. 

That is the way the Indians practiced game 
protection as a people and tribal customs 
made it very uncomfortable for the man who 
so far forgot himself as to carelessly break 
any of the unwritten laws governing hunting 
customs. You see it was a case of every 
man on his honor, and that it worked as no 
white man made law has ever worked was 
proved by the herds that ranged the plains 
when the white men first found them. How 
long did these great herds last after the white 
man came? Less than one short lifetime! 
And now, by his spring and fall shooting, 
this same civilized white man wants to send 
the birds after the buffalo into the land of 
legends and shades. 

Gentlemen, if you have the civilization in 
your blood that you love to boast of, then 
oil up your gun and let it rest in the case 
until next fall, while you ponder on the ways 
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of the simple red man who had no written 
game laws but who had plenty of game for 
all; there is that about his way that we may 
learn wisdom from if we each take it on our- 
selves to carry out the scheme of Nature and 
forget for a little while the selfishness that 
sends us to the field at the wrong time for 
fear some one else will get the cream of the 
shooting. 
2 2 
ABOUT TRESPASSING 

Has any man the right to fish a stream if 
the owner objects to his wading in the 
channel or walking on the bank to cast? 

This question bobs up every once in a 
while and some one who likes to fish 
and likes above all things to fish where he 
has probably been ordered off writes to 
“the editor” and wants to give reasons why 
he thinks he should be allowed to fish when 
and where he pleases, meaning of course, 
when you read between the lines, that he 
thinks that this old farmer down in Poke- 
berry Hollow, or wherever he is, has no 
business to order him off of his land when 
the fishing is good. He gets excited about 
it and wants to break into print right away 
and then if the editor tells him that he has 
no case he gets mad at that long suffering 
man and writes him seven pages of roast, in 
choice language. 

There is a comedy element to the whole 
thing that the excited man misses entirely 
because he has not taken time to think it 
over from the farmer’s point of view. If he 
had just borrowed the farmer’s glasses and 
jaken a look at “that fellow fishing” he would 
have seen things differently and agreed that 
the farmer had a few rights in the world 
along with the rest of humanity—in fact, he 
would have seen that the farmer was really 
a human being like the rest of us and had 
his little hobbies, one probably being that he 
liked to fish himself when the farm would 
let him. When he had arrived at this great 
truth he would have known that the farmer 
was also a good fellow—otherwise it would 
be impossible that he should be a fisherman. 

Now we have a basis to work on, for 
no fisherman is a mean man at heart, and I 
have yet to find one that will not invite me 
to fish with him sooner or later; so if I 
knew a farmer that owned a piece of fishing 
water I would not trespass on his land but 
would go deliberately to work on a well 
thought out plan to get acquainted with that 
man and get myself invited to fish in the 
stream where the fellow who trespassed would 
be fired off with scant ceremony and perhaps 
lurid English to boot. The fellow who goes 
to law and tries to bulldoze his neighbor is 
usually piling up a heap of trouble that will 
have to be taken care of some day; while the 
way of the man who getteth himself invited 
to partake of the milk and honey of this 
earth is indeed smooth and full of sunshine. 
So go thou and get invited, if thou covetest a 
certain stream and the fish therein. 
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There is a deal of quibbling these days on 
the question of game laws and how to best 
provide protection. This is on the part of the 
sportsman. The politician reads it this way, 
“How to make game laws that will produce 
the best chance to graft—and hang the result 
to the game.” 

Of course there are politicians and _politi- 
cians, and the proper definition of politiciz in is 
“a man with a personal axe to grind.” 

There are a lot of game laws on the books 
that have no more real sense in them, as far 
as the welfare of the game is concerned, than 
they would have had if some child had 
written the original draft. 

I know that I wiil get myself disliked by 
some folks for saying these things, but I 


am able to stand it and I don’t care a little 
e 


bit. 

There are men enough in this broad land 
who have the real welfare of the game at 
heart, to take this matter of protection out of 
the hands of the politicians and forever keep 
it out, so it can never be used as a political 
tool to give jobs to a lot of men who know 
nothing and care less about the game so long 
as the job is good for graft. 

Very few of us but have heard how 
unprincipled wardens here and there, all over 
the country, have used their power of office to 
whip some fisherman or hunter into line and 
make them pay hush money one way or an- 
other, or be arrested and stand a fine. 

The law breaker is as guilty as the cor- 
rupt warden and knows that he is paying hush 
money that will never get to the State; but 
it is that or be arrested, because he has tried 
to dodge the law and got caught and is given 
a chance to “square it” with the warden in- 
stead of being hauled up and fined before a 
justice. 

It is done in every State in the union to- 
day, more or less, and the part of it that hurts 
is the fact that we know these things to be 
true and wink at them and so make it possible 
for the politician to peddle out jobs to war- 


dens that will take money and say nothing 
when they get the chance. 
Every State has its own laws and that 


makes it still worse. 

If the matter of game protection was made 
a federal duty the same as the forestry pro- 
tection now is and then sensible laws were en- 
acted that would give the game real and not 
book protection, it would work itself out right 
in time; the supply would be assured and 
at the same time the politician would have no 
chance to farm the warden jobs to any in- 
competent that he chose by wire pulling, one 
way or another. There is too much law and 
not enough protection, as matters now stand. 

+ * 


THE SEASON OF BETWEEN 


This time of year is what a cattle man 
would call “between hay and grass” and is a 


very unsatisfactory time for real news. 
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it may be as good a 


That being the case, 
time as any to overhaul the map, just as we 
overhaul our fly books and pick out a place 
to go when the time comes this next season, 

I get letters from all over the country ask- 
ing where to go for some particular kind of 
game or fish and it keeps me busy hunting 
around over the map most of the time, and 
in doing this I find some things that will 
useful at other times than the present. 

I am short of a good bear territory at the 
present time. Big bear are hard to locate 
definitely. You can always hear of some 
country a little further up the trail that has 
plenty of bears, but it is a hard matter to 
pin a man down and get him to give you 
facts about a bear country, when you are 
really looking for a big bear. I must confess 
that I don’t know just where I could step out 
and get a big bear at a moment’s notice right 
now, and if any of the readers of Fre_p anp 
STREAM do know where it can be done with- 
out fail, I wish they would let me know, as | 
may want to use a big bear before long 

With little black bears it is different. If 
you live in the South you can get a little bear 


in the Sunflower River country in Missis 
sippi, in the Calcasieu River country in 
western Louisiana, in the Alabama _ River 


country above Mobile or half a dozen places 
in Georgia and a dozen more in Florida. 

here are enough left to supply a limited 
demand in the North Woods yet, and the 
State of Washington has plenty of them. | 
think that if I wanted a little bear real bad 
I would take the Great Northern railroad at 
Seattle and go up on the Skagit River and 
get him somewhere east of Hamilton in the 
edge of the Cascades, because the bears up 
there have nice skins and are about the most 
gentle bears that I know of, so 1 would not 
get all scratched up getting them. 

The Northern Pacific road through the 
Cascades crosses a lot of good bear country 
and there are a half dozen points there 
among the mountains that would be 
nenmepartere to go for bear and a good list 
of big game as well. There are elk, goats, 
some few sheep and plenty of deer to be had 
from several points on the mountain divisions 
of both these roads. 

If 1 wanted antelope and blacktail deer, 
without much of the strenuous life, I would 
take the Burlington route to some point near 
the divide between the head of Powder River 
and the Belle Fourche in Wyoming, and then 
hunt southwest toward Pumpkin Buttes and 
I guess that I would find my game all right. 
That used to be the best place on the map for 
this class of game and I think it would not be 
a hard matter to get all the law allows in 
there now. There is a chance for a big bear 
there and in to the north toward the head of 
the Little Missouri and the Bad Lands even 
yet, for they still travel as they used to, from 
the Big Horn country across to the Black 
Hills along the high country north of the 
Cheyenne, and there are a good many big bear 
scattered around in the Black Hills yet. 


too, 


good 
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For chickens I would go up in the sand 
hills of Nebraska, say about Broken Bow or 
north of there on the Burlington, at some 
station on the Middle Loup River. This is a 
mighty good grouse and duck country in the 
fall, too, as there are hundreds of little lakes 
scattered around among the sand hills and 
the ducks and geese stop there on the way 
south, until the frost drives them out. 

Montana is fast becoming a good grouse 
country, too, and a good many points on all of 
the roads mentioned above will afford good 
grouse grounds that will get better every 
year, if not hunted too close in the future. 

The Bear River valley north of Salt Lake 
on the Utah Northern road and the head of 
Snake River on the Oregon Short Line 
are both good duck countries in season and 
the head of Snake River has some good deer 
country within easy reach also. 

For trout, we can just say anywhere in the 
Rocky Mountains that is far enough from the 
railroad to require a little work to reach it, 
with the center of attraction in the Ten Sleep 
chain of lakes over in the Big Horn Moun 
tains perhaps, because it is a hard place to get 
to and a good trip to make if one wants a 
rouch and tumble outing. 

There are any amount of good trout points 
in the Rockies that are easy to reach from 
any road that gets into the country that you 
decide to visit; you can’t miss it much by go 
ing almost anywhere, if you get back from 
the well traveled roads. 

The West Coast country is even more pro 
lific in the matter of trout, and any stream you 
strike, if you go well up away from the salt 
water, will give all the fine fly fishing that you 
care to indulge in;and it is not a hard country 
to get to now as the various roads and their 
branches have reached pretty well into the 
range in many separate places. 

There are so many good places to go for 
bass that one has little choice of grounds. I 
think I will catch a few in the State of Wash- 
ington this year and a few more in some 
little un-named lakes that hide away in the 
sand hills at the foot of Lake Michigan, 
where nobody ever goes and where there are 
bass in consequence. Perhaps I will also take 
a few up in York State some place, late in 
the season also. You will have to pick your 
own ground to suit your purse and location 
and time on the matter of bass 


NOTES 
W. L. Wallace of Chicago has lately re- 
turned from an extended trip into the Florida 
Everglades and he says that there is probably 
the wildest bit of country on the map today 
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He says, “What is there isn’t on the map 
and what is on the map isn’t there,” and 
thinks that the fellows who laid out the 
geography ‘of the lower part of Florida 
dodged the task and simply marked a big lot 
of country “Thousand Islands” and let it go 
at that. His story, “A south Florida character 
sketch,” gives a good idea of the country and 

lovable lone man who lives there and who 
would be glad to show any decent hunter his 
saw grass domain with its abundance of game 
and fish life. I have written this character 
for some of the tales of that south land that 
he could tell as no one else could, if he will 
only do it, and hope also to get a picture of 
him. 

The Wisconsin wardens have been paying 
attention this winter to the lumber camps 
and the result is there has been little killing 
done back in the woods where the lumber 
man usually does about as he pleases in the 
matter of killing deer or anything else that 
may strike him as being good meat. Lumber 
camps usually have a percentage of tough 
citizens that recognize the law only when 
they are caught and pay no attention to it 
when they are not 

Wisconsin has received a total income this 
last year of $75,860.77, from game licenses 
issued. This looks as if the game of a State 
was worth preserving as a financial proposi- 
tion, doesn’t it? There is a whole lot of money 
left in the State that does not show on this 
statement, too. The number of deer killed in 
this State last year that the authorities have 
a record of was 4,300 and still they report that 
deer are more numerous up there than they 
have been for a good many years; so that 
game pre ‘tection has done a lot of good one 
way and another, in at least one State, 
anyhow. 

Nebraska comes to the front with a record 
of 3,265 wolves and coyotes killed and paid 
for in bounties last year, and that means that 
there will be just that percentage of trouble 
taken off of the minds of the quail and 
chicken population the coming season. Every 
coyote killed means a good deal of game 
saved for better uses 

Montana reports are conflicting as to the 
way game is wintering but that is probably 
due to different localities that the observa 
tions are made in, as Montana covers a big 
piece of the map and a good many things 
could happen in one part of the State and 
not be noticed in another. On the whole, it 
looks as though it had been a severe winter 
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A BUFFALO HUNT 


BY 5S. S. 
HERE was an exhilaration in the buf- 
falo hunt that is unknown in this 


modern day to the votaries of the rifle 
or shot gun in the contracted fields of sport 
that are now preserved to them, and which 
too are hemmed in by vigorous game laws 
even where the larger game now finds its 
habitat. Nor would I wish to take you to 
the later ranges of the buffalo in the early 
70's, when the diminishing herds of this 
noble game were made the prey of the un- 
scrupulous hide hunters who wantonly de- 


stroyed the buffalo by thousands for their® 


pelts, leaving their huge carcases for the 
feast of buzzards and coyotes or to taint the 
pure air of the plains with the odor of their 
decomposing remains. 

My first encounter with buffalo was in the 
fall of 1865. A party of five of us set out 
from Fort Hays, Kansas, into the hogback 
country, the northern watershed of the 
Smoky Hill River. This section at that time 
was the veritable heart of the buffalo range, 
which extended from the Platte River on the 
north to the Arkansas River on the south. 
It was the favorite hunting ground of the 
Indians, and all honor to the otherwise per- 
fidious redskins, they never killed buffalo 
wantonly, but zealously preserved the heifers 
and calves, and took only the old bulls and 
cows, seldom killing a young bull that was 
under two years old. By this prudential 
means they preserved the herds and insured 
their perpetuation. 

We were equipped with forty-four caliber 
Colt’s pistols and the fifty-four caliber Spen- 
cer carbine, which were at that time the best 
buffalo guns, though some hunters preferred 
the fifty-eight caliber Sharpe’s rifle. Aside 
from our armament we were each mounted 
on a good buffalo pony, a cross between 
the Texas mustang and the smaller Coman- 
che pony, which combination of horse flesh 
was the par-excellence of sure-footedness 
and endurance; as the frequent prairie dog 
holes, badger burrows and gopher runs made 
the footing extremely precarious unless the 
animal was used to the conditions. A light 
three and a quarter inch stoutly built cov- 
ered spring wagon, drawn by four mules, in 
which was conveyed our mess kit and blank- 
ets, completed the equipment. 

We saw scattering bunches of buffalo the 
first day out. But as these were invariably 


groups of old bulls that had been driven 
from the herds by the young bulls, they were 
too tough a proposition for us to tackle. 
On the second day, Tom Vandivere, who 
was on the lookout ahead about 


a mile from 
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the main party, signalled buffalo in sight by 
riding his horse in a large circle. 

The wagon was immediately stopped in a 
convenient draw and we rode ahead to re- 
connoiter. Sure enough, a couple of miles be- 
yond, but heading toward the river, was a 
mammoth herd of buffalo. They were mov- 
ing leisurely at a walk and had evidently 
not been recently disturbed. I would not un- 
dertake to estimate their numbers for the 
reason that popular conception would be 
staggered by even a conservative estimate. 
Suffice the entire surface of the plain to the 
north and west of us was simply covered with 
them. 

As we approached them the sight became 
a magnificent one. The animals were in their 
velvet and their rich brown pelts changing 
to black toward the hump presented a spec- 
tacle that cannot be adequately described. 
The calves and young heifers were toward 
the middle of the herd, with the older bulls 
in the lead, and grouped along the flanks 
were the younger bulls, as could be deter- 
mined by their humps and shaggy heads and 
forequarters. 

An old hunter, “California Joe,” who 
chaperoned the party, told us to take the bits 
from our ponies’ mouths, that they might 
have their heads free, and as soon as we 
picked our quarry to stay with it until it had 
been brought down. The pony would do the 
staying and all we had to do was to keep a 
firm seat in the saddle, a good toe grip on 
our stirrups and shoot with revolver as we 
rode alongside our game. 

We scattered along the east side of the 
herd and rode within fifty yards of the buf- 
falo before they noticed us. The head of the 
herd was out of sight to the southwest and 
each hunter’s intention was to cut out an 
animal and stay with it until it was down and 
then take another one. 

The ponies were old buffalo hunters and 
were alert for the sport and eagerly charged 
up to the mass of buffalo. The buffalo near- 
est us were taken by surprise and started to 
crowd back into the main body. 

I picked out a young bull and riding up to 
within fifty feet of him let go with my Spen- 
cer, but the ball must have struck one of the 
animals on the far side of the herd, as none 
of them in my vicinity paid the slightest at- 
tention to the shot. The pony stopped as 
soon as I fired and then, again taking de- 
liberate aim, I succeeded in hitting my bull 
in the left hindquarter. The buffalo shrank 
down and began dragging his leg, and by 
this time the other boys had opened up the 
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battle and the herd began moving in a trot 
and then into a shambling lope. They had 
taken the scent and up went their tails, ri- 
diculously little as compared to their huge 
bodies, and they switched them vigorously. 
In a moment there was an _ indescribable 
thundering roar occasioned by the thumping 
of the thousands of hoofs on the hard pan 
of the breaks that led into the river valley. 
My pony took to his quarry and the 
wounded buffalo could run amazingly fast, 
considering his crippled condition. The jolt- 
ing motion of the horse prevented me from 
taking any aim with my pistol, which had 
now replaced the carbine, but I kept plug- 


to run. So my only resource was to dis- 
mount and finish him with my Spencer. I 
knew I could dodge him when he charged 
at me, and that the horse knew how to keep 
out of his way. I dropped the reins and dis- 
mounted and biding my chance, I got in a 
good shot just behind the forequarter and 
down went Mr. Bull on his knees and then I 
gave him another and he fell limp. 

The herd had somewhat scattered by this 
time and most of it had gotten well down 
into the valley. I mounted and rode to the 
crest of a knoll and saw the other three boys 
still after their animals and, noticing a heifer 
heading in toward where I stood, I dis- 
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ging at the bull faithfully. We were moving 
alongside scarcely ten feet apart. The bull’s 
tongue was lolling out and blood was stream- 
ing from his nostrils and mouth. I fired 
again and heard the bullet spat against his 
flank, and the poor brute tumbled headlong. 
He got on his feet again and stood at bay 
for a moment and then made a_ vicious 
charge at my horse. The horse was on the 
alert and sprang out of the way so quickly 
that I was almost unhorsed. Now it was a 
fight for blood. The bull was frenzied with 
pain and viciousness and my blood was up. 
I saw with the charge and counter charge 
that the bull had lots of fight in him and that 
I was not experienced enough as a _ horse- 
back hunter to do him up unless he wanted 


mounted quickly and succeeded in breaking 
her foreleg at the first shot with the carbine. 
Then remounting I rode over to her and fin- 
ished her with the pistol without dis- 
mounting. 

It was agreed among us on starting out 
that each man should kill no more than two 
animals, as our facilities for carrying the meat 
back were too limited. I signalled by three 
shots in rapid succession that I had got my 
two, and soon afterwards Vandivere rode 
up to where I was. He said that he had 
secured but one, and that his horse had 
strained himself by stumbling into a badger 
hole. California Joe came up shortly after- 
wards, having got two buffalo with his pistol, 
and Johnny Andrews had also secured two. 
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We decided to follow the herd no longer, 
as seven buffalo were enough for us to skin 
and quarter. 

The wagon was signalled for and 
came up, and we went to work getting the 
pelts off the dead brutes. We had killed two 
bulls, three cows and a calf, altogether. 

It was well into the night when we had 
gotten all the hides off, and cut the humps 
from the bulls and packed the fourteen 
hindquarters into the wagon. The forequar- 
ters were useless for meat and were left to 
the wolves. 

We went into camp down on the river, and 
enjoyed a magnificent and well-earned feast 
of buffalo hump steak, which, by the way, is 
the choicest part of the animal. I should 
also add that we took the tongues of our 
game as well as their hides. 

We returned on the homeward trip to the 


soon 


fort the following morning, it taking ug 
nearly three days to make the return drive. 


Mr. Peters is one of the few men left who 


were part and parcel of the early days on the 
plains, and was attached to the U. S. Army for 
a good many years when the “Wild West" 
deserved the name. JHle writes from personal 
knowledge gathered all over the country, from 
the Missouri to the Pacific and from Canada 
to Mexico while the West was young. —Fditor, * 


TEMPTED 

Mac located him after the big rise in June. 
The crowd was duly informed that a big- 
mouthed “mossback” was lurking in the 
round hole below Watson’s. 

The “crowd” is an aggregation of frater- 
nal spirits who angle at every opportunity 
and who assemble of evenings in front of 
the drug store to fight their battles over and 
plan new campaigns. 

In telling of his find Mac averred with 
wide-eyed solemnity that it was the seven- 
pounder we had all been trying for so long 
and so vainly. Now Mac’s fish stories were 
always swallowed raw; not one of the crowd 
questioned them, and on this occasion he im- 
pressed all with the importance of this partic- 
ular find as he related in measured sentences 
the fierceness of the fight and bitterness of 
his defeat. Each member of the crowd there- 
at secretly vowed that he would be the death 


of that bass and incidentally would gather a’ 


few laurels. 

Mac had hooked him with a minnow, but 
no minnow with a string trailing away from 
it could ever be made to deceive him again. 
We all tried it. 

As the water got clearer his home was 
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found to be a sunken log below a gravel bar 
in about four feet of water. 

Jeff was the next man to get fast to him. 
He and Frank were together that day, both 
intent on great deeds. Jeff’s old battered 
“Star” spoon, that had been the death of a 
hundred bass, led him from his castle log. 
The fight was brief, and Jeff's ceetied star 
decorated the rough bark of its under side. 
All the rest of Jeff’s spoons and spinners 
were unavailing. An hour later Frank had 
lured him to the surface with a grasshopper, 
and in wild glee the youngster yelled his de- 
light in hooking the monster. A leap of 
four feet into the air and the excited beings 
at both ends of the line were divorced, and 
Jeff's condolence brought no relief for the 
weak feeling in Frank’s back. 

In time we all had a try for him. Ralph 
skittered with frogs; Charley ran the gamut 
from trout flies to grub worms; Newt made 
a mysterious combination of fur, feather and 
brass, and left it on the upper side of the 
log. At the many offerings, in varying de- 
grees of indigestibility, this finny prince 
scarcely ever more than merely glanced. A 
new or unusually natural looking lure would 
bring him from under the log far enough for 
the keen eyes of his anxious tempter to catch 
the glint of his bronze coat, but let his saga- 
cious eye get the glimpse of the shadow of a 
Sine he was back in safe retreat with another 
lesson in caution. 

Steve took a fall out of him. The tempter 
was a “Shakespeare.” He couldn’t resist 
that whirling monstrosity, but he knew a 
thing or two about quick double, and the 
“stuff was off” on that deal. 

The doctor fastened to him once on a 
cloudy day with a phantom minnow, but a 
home run in the air with mouth widely open, 
scared the man of pills into such a muscular 
tremor that he never did recover the slack 
line. 

Nick—the man of silence—never would 
admit going down in defeat before this much 
tempted fish, but he came in once with a 
smashed tip, the breaking of which he never 
did satisfactorily explain to the crowd. 

The old story of the boy, the hickory pole 
and fat bacon was beginning to haunt the 
crowd after these repeated failures; an ig- 
noble ending of the career of the famous bass 
was expected any day; but now we are rest- 
ing easy on that score; his royal highness 
will not even look at bacon ; the parson and 
Bob have both tried it thoroughly. 

That bass is under the log yet. 

B. F. WILson 
City, 


Golden Mo. 
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A TRIP TO THE UNSURVEYED LANDS 


BY ««KNICKERBOCKER”’ 


In these strenuous days, when the pur- 
suit of the almighty dollar is keen, it oc- 
casionally happens that the primitive man 
asserts himself, and the desire for things 
primeval becomes so strong that business 
deals are hurriedly closed, interests in the 
market are reduced to a moderate certain- 
ty, and the tired “business man” packs his 
duds and hies himself off to the forest, 
where, in deep draughts of balsamic laden 
air, he seeks repose for the nerve racked 
body, solace and rest for the wearied 
brain. 

Ii was on an occasion of this kind, when 
impelled by such desires, I found myself 
comfortably seated on a train bound north 
over “America’s Greatest Railroad.” With- 
out any fixed idea of destination, I had pic- 
tured some spot in the northern woods, 
where the golf enthusiast had not pene- 
trated, where the mail could not reach me 
more than once a week, and where a tele- 
gram was an unknown quantity. So when 
the ticket agent asked me my destination 
I answered in an abstracted way, “Otta- 
wa,” knowing in a general way that there 
I could look up some such spot as my 
fancy had pictured. 

In due course I arrived at the capital 
city of the Dominion. Parliament was in 
session and the rotunda of the Russell 
House was filled nightly with the states- 
men of the Dominion. The mixture of Eng- 
lish and French was somewhat bewilder- 
ing, but it is within the possibilities that 
ere many years we may see in our own 
Washington a hobnobbing of the black- 
coated senator from Alabama with the 
dusky, slant-eyed Ex-Sultan, but then Sen- 
ator from Sulu. 

Canadians, as I have found them, are a 
genial, hospitable, information giving lot, 
and so it was that conversing with a_ be- 
whiskered lumber merchant in the Russell 
rotunda one afternoon I was told of great 
hunting and fishing “’way up the Ottawa.” 
He smiled when I asked him if there were 
any hotels, and remarked that one could 
hardly call them that. As the result of 
several conversations with my new friend 
“Mac,” I started one morning for Pem- 
broke, one hundred and four miles north- 
west of Ottawa. We caught only glimpses 
of the Ottawa River after leaving it at Lac 
Des Cheve, a broad expanse of the river 
just above Ottawa City. Pembroke is sit- 
uated on one of the many expansions of 
the Ottawa, Lake Allumette, and the site 
of the towns marks a spot where Cham- 
plain camped on his journey from Montreal 
to the Georgian Bay. 


From Pembroke a steamer plies to Des 
Joachim, some fifty miles up the Ottawa, 
and a day spent on this trip was one of 
the most pleasant I had in many moons. 
The river is grand almost beyond descrip- 
tion, filled for several miles with beautiful- 
ly wooded islands, and framed on the north 
side by the oldest of all mountains, the 
grand old Laurentians. Here is a beauty 
spot, untouched almost by the vandal hand 
of improvement, within a few hours of 
New York and Boston, and yet I was the 
only “tourist” who had struck the place 
that season. 

I hasten on, however, to tell you of my 
trip into the woods. Outfitting at Pem- 
broke, where supplies of all kinds can be 
purchased at reasonable prices, and where 
good guides can be hired at wages within 
the reach of all, I again embarked on the 
good steamer “Victoria,” and landed fifteen 
miles up the river at Fort William, where 
the express wagon was awaiting our ar- 
rival. There are, of course, all sorts of 
people in Canada, but those who live in the 
township of Sheen, in the cotinty of Pon- 
tiac, can not be matched in any place for 
kindness of heart and _ originality of 
thought. Of Irish descent, they retain all 
of the good traits of their ancestors, and 
seem to have lost the bad ones. Our dri- 
ver, Pat, was a character; shrewd and witty, 
he seemed a perfect treasure house of 
stories, which he reeled off by the score. 
Most of them, having local application, have 
since become more precious to me, but 
even then his good natured drollery was 
inimitable, and there was not a trace of 
spitefulness in a cord of his yarns. Pat 
has been with me many a time since, and 
his jokes have not yet lost their freshness. 

The time I write of was four years ago, 
and I have traveled over the same road 
many a time since; but still fresh and dis- 
tinct is the memory of my first ride from 
Fort William, through the pines, over the 
pass at McGuires Mountain, down the 
northern slope of the hills to our camping 
ground on the banks of the Mountain Lake, 
where since then we have erected our “wig- 
wam.” I drank in the good, wholesome air. I 
revelled in the beauty of the landscape that 
was revealed to me at every hill top, and, 
finally, when we caught sight of our lake, 
I formally took possession of the territory 
through which we had passed, with as much 
pride of discovery as if I had been a six- 
teenth century explorer. 

My first two weeks’ stay on the terri- 
tory we have since developed into a club, 
and where, with some kindred spirits, my 
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vacations are spent, was delightful. I 
wandered through the woods, discovering 
new beauties at every turn; passing along 


an old timber road I would suddenly find 
myself on the shores of a beautiful little 
lake, on the shores of which deer would 
be feeding. One night a large bull moose 
came down to our camp to take a look at 
the intruders, but evidently thought us 
harmless, so left us undisturbed. As for 
fish, we caught only what we could use. On 
what we now call the home lake we caught 
trout weighing from one to three pounds, 
on another lake we caught pike and pick- 
erel (the latter our wall-eyed pike) and a 
fire ranger who called on us told us of an- 
other lake on the upper edge of the coun- 
try we had “staked off” where bass could 
be “snaked out,” as he expressed it, weigh- 
ing five pounds. We have verified his 
statement since, within half a pound. 

No portion of the subsequent history 


BIG “BUBO” 


BY DA. &. W. 


Bubo is a name that ornithologists have 
given to a genus comprising a large number 
of huge owls, all of which Possess conspic- 
uous feather-horns or “ears.” In both Greek 
and Latin, too, we meet with a word bubo, 
which means a “horned owl.” There is also 
a verb bubo or bubalo, which signifies to 
hoot, likewise to low as cattle do, all 
being significant of the origin of the 
name bestowed upon the genus bubo. As 
a genus, it is one represented by these big 
owls in nearly every part of the world. Dr. 
Sharpe, of the British Museum, enumerates 
in his “Hand-List of Birds” no less than 
twenty-five of these great owls from various 
parts of Europe, Asia, Africa and Amer- 
ica, but apparently none from Australia. Sev- 
eral in this list, however, are restricted to 
North America, and are considered by the 
ornithologists of this country to be but sub- 
species or varieties of the well known great 
horned owl or cat owl of the eastern part of 
the United States, or indeed ranging from 
Labrador to Costa Rica. This powerful 
representative of the owl family is very fam- 
iliar to a great many people throughout the 
country; he is a great, big handsome fel- 
low, with large, golden-yellow eyes and a di- 
versified plumage in which occurs a good 
deal of brown, tawny, some white as on the 
chin; many beautiful markings, pencilings, 
and mottling with brown bands, some six or 
seven in number, across the tail. Its horns 
are fully three inches in length, and its pow- 
erful legs and feet are covered with a kind 
of hairy or feathery down. Both beak and 
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has equaled the pleasure of discovery, 
though I always look forward with pleas- 
ure to my trips to our club and appreciate, 
to their full extent, the comforts with 
which we have now surrounded ourselves. 
Still I always visit the site of our -first 
camp, and, seated on the stump of a fallen 
pine, call up the memory of that first trip, 
and remember with grateful heart the glo- 
ries, the pleasures, and the benefits of my 
first visit to the unsurveyed lands of the 
County of Pontiac. 


” ahisiadlactitie 
bs 

EDITOR’S NOTE—Through the courtesy of the au- 
thor we are permitted to publish the page of interesting 
photographs w hich he has sent us showing the develop- 
ment of his “discovery,"’ and which is now known as 
the Pontiac Game Club. numbering about fifteen prom- 
inent sportsmen mostly residents of New York City and 
State. The Club is willing to accept a few more congen- 
ial members and information may be had by addressing 
FIELD AND STREAM Office. We believe some of out 
readers will be glad to hear of such a favorable oppor 
tunity 
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talons are strong, sharp and black, and cap- 
able of fully performing the murderous pur- 
poses to which this merciless hunter puts 
them in securing the prey upon which he 
subsists. The female bird exceeds the male 
in total length by at least four inches, and 
can whip him in a fight any time; in fact 
it has been said that when deprived of food, 
the two being in captivity, she will attack 
her less potent mate, kill and eat him. These 
owls are often kept in confinement in zodlogi- 
cal gardens, and in the last time I visited the 
National Zodlogical Park in Washington, 
there were no fewer than eleven of them con- 
fined in one great cage. Several of these 
specimens were exceedingly handsome. Of- 
ten, too, they are kept in cages, having been 
taken alive either by being wounded or in 
traps, or in hollows of trees, in outhouses, 
or other buildings. The farmer knows him 
well, for his poultry is not safe after dark if 
a great horned owl is living at large in the 
neighborhood. Sportsmen and hunters know 
his owlship equally well, for he annually 
destroys any number of game birds, as well as 
rabbits, squirrels, rats and mice. It is the big- 
gest bodied owl we have in our entire fauna, 
and a full-sized female has a length of at 
least two feet, and some of its foreign cou- 
sins are even larger. In speaking of its prey- 
ing upon domestic fowls, Wilson tells the 
following good story, and he said: “It has 
been often known to prowl about the farm- 
house, and carry off chickens from roost. A 
very large one, wing-broken, while on a for- 
aging excursion of this kind, was kept about 
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the house for several days, and at length dis- 
appeared, no one knew how. Almost every 
day after this, hens and chickens also dis- 
appeared, one by one, in an unaccountable 
manner, till, in eight or ten days, very few 
were left remaining. The fox, the mink 
and the weasel were alternately the reputed 
author of this mischief, until one morning, 
the old lady herself, rising before dawn to 
bake, in passing towards the oven, surprised 
her late prisoner, the owl, regaling himself 
on the body of a newly-killed hen! The 
thief instantly made for his hole under the 
house, from whence the enraged matron soon 
dislodged, and without mercy dispatched 
him. In this snug retreat were found the 
greater part of the feathers and many large 
fragments of her whole family of chickens.” 

At different times I have photographed 
living specimens of both the adult of the 
great horned owl as well as the nestlings, at 
about when they quit the nest. One of my 
best pictures of an old individual is here re- 
produced, with a very good picture of a nest- 
ling. 

They are very knowing little chaps, when 
young. At least they always look so, and 
sometimes they have the habit of drawing 
themselves up in the most dignified pose pos- 
sible, as the parents so frequently do, and re- 
main thus for an hour at a time. Upon a num- 
ber of occasions I have met with this owl out 
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in broad daylight, and several years ago I 
came across a pair that were apparently hunt- 
ing together, they being at the time onthe part 
of an old deserted farm overgrown with neg- 
lected blackberry vines. Their hearing is ex- 
tremely acute, and even in the daytime I have 
found them often difficult of approach. Some- 
times when one is being mobbed by a flock 
of birds, the hunter can advance upon the 
amazed bird with considerable ease. A 
twenty-two caliber rifle is very effective to 
collect with, as it is no difficult matter to 
hit one at sixty-five or seventy yards. 

When hunting through Wyoming, North 
and South Dakota and in the regions to the 
west and south, I have often met with the 
western horned owl, a lighter colored bird 
than our eastern species, but with almost 
identically the same habits. In that country 
they often kill wild turkeys, sage hens, and 
jack rabbits, besides any quantity of the 
smaller game and mammals. 

Upon one occasion in the winter, when the 
country was covered with a deep snow, I saw 
a jack rabbit out on an open plain in broad 
daylight attempt to escape the attack of one 
of these powerful owls, but the chase was 
an extremely short one, though very exciting 
while it lasted. The rabbit was overtaken 
upon the second short double it made, and 
seized in the merciless talons of the owl. 
They were out of range of my fowling-piece, 
or I would have secured them both—as it 
was, my presence evidently saved the life 
of the intended quarry. He ran like mad in 
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one direction, and the surprised owl sailed 
away over the prairie in another. Upon my 
coming up to the place where the stroke 
had been made, the white snow presented a 
very clear record of the event. In long leaps 
the sharp double of the great hare could 
plainly be seen, and scarlet blood-spots 
stained the beautiful surface of the snow 
where the struggle was indicated. The im- 
print of the broad sweeps made by the fea- 
thers of the wings of the owl as it swooped 
down was plainly displayed—and then came 
the still longer leaps of the frightened animal 
as it made off for dear life, a few blood-drops 
marking the snow near each set of tracks it 
left. 

Great horned owls lay from one to four 
white eggs that are sub-spherical in form. 
They are rarely glossy, or smooth, but on the 
other hand are generally somewhat granu- 
lated and roughish. Nearly all the duty of 
hatching is relegated to the female, though 
both feed the young, a pair of the latter be- 
ing the usual number. Near Washington 
they commence breeding early in February. 
These fowls often lay their eggs in the old 
deserted nests of other birds, as eagles, big 
hawks, crows and others. They sometimes 











build a miserable makeshift nest of their 
own; they have been known to nest on the 
ground, in cliffs and on ledges of rock, in 
hollows of old trees and other cavities; in an 
old box put up in a,tree for squirrels and in 
other places. It is an interesting sight to 
meet a pair of these birds escorting two or 
three of their young through the forest after 
they have determined to quit the abode or 
place in which they were hatched. By no 
birds are their young guarded with greater 
care and concern, or fed more abundantly. 
And, woe betide that person who attempts 
to capture these comical-looking, downy owl- 
ets, for both the parents will fly at him 
with beak and talons and with the ferocity of 
a she-wolf, the moment they suspect the dan- 
ger. Many a collector has been glad to aban- 
don his intentions to secure the live nest- 
lings of this vicious fighter in feathers, and 
make away in order to escape being out- 
rageously bitten and scratched with their 
murderous weapons of offence. Under such 
circumstances almost every collector is quick 
to decide that he is of the opinion that young 
owls of this species would not make very 
nice pets anyway, and in this he comes in- 
deed very near the truth of the matter. 
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Now is the time we “swear off” buying fishing tackle—and then go home with an- 


other boquet of beautiful new flies. 


Field and Stream Philosophy 


Wuat April may be in the Soudan or ineach day a little longer, to see the shadows 


Spitzbergen or Cape Town we do not care 
a penny. But in these and 
kindred latitudes it is and 
ever has been a_ gracious 
time of benign promise. It 
is an inspiring time and has engendered 
much Spring Poetry of all qualities and in all 
ages. Do not be alarmed, Dear Reader (as the 
Sunday School books say) ; these are not the 
birth throes of a Spring Poem. Yet we confess 
that this gracious time has made us feel a 
bit poetical. But we have this saving qual- 
ity, that when we feel thus we go to the 
Poets, real Poets, great Poets, the kind 
that are born and not made. And no one 
even of them has ever yet described this 
happy month of breaking fetters quite so 
sweetly as one merry wight of blessed and 
fragrant memory, who upon an April morn 
in the morning of English poetry, more 
than half a millennium told backward into 
the past, set out upon a pilgrimage of de- 
votion, and God and Nature played upon 
the strings of his heart and his tongue was 
loosed and he sang what none has since 
sung with the same soulful melody, rich 
and true: he sang April— 


Whan that Aprille with his schowres swoote 
The drought of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 

Of which vertue engendered is the flour; 
Whar Zephirus eek with his swete breethe 
Enspired hath in every holte and heethe 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours i-ronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodie, 

That slepen al the night with open eye, 

So priketh hem Nature in here corages:— 
Thanne longen folk to gon on pilgrimages. . . . 
Isn’t it all there? Does not Nature prick 
us in our heart of hearts now as then, to 
see the tiny blades of grass grow longer 
and richer and darker green and more and 
more luscious, giving their healthful breath 
to the very cows that browse upon them 
and transmit the tang of the Spring even 
to the butter upon our tables? Is it not 
good to see the light linger in the west 
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fall each day a little less aslant? Is it not 
good to see this great old bulb of ours 
stirring with renewed life, and every kind 
of little bulb upon it—crocus, hyacinth, 
tulip, lily—burst forth to bloom and to 
perfume the air that laps the cheek softly 
in mild zephyrs of delight? Listen to the 
love carols of the mating birds. Listen 
to the waking music of the full brooks 
fed to repletion by the melting snows of 
winter percolating through tangled mil- 
lions of tiny rootlets. Pull aside the dead 
leaves upon yon wooded slope: you may 
find in the moss beneath the pale pink stars 
of the arbutus, sweetest of all living things. 
Look everywhere about you: buds, catkins, 
happy birds. It is joy to be alive with life, 
life, life all about you. Back among those 
rocks you may find the lingering remnant 
of a passing snowdrift. You do well to be 
angry at it and pull aside all that shades it 
from the blessed sun rays. It has done its 
work. And it is inexorable law that that 
which has done its work shall pass and 
give place. It is the last relic of the Frost 
King’s stern power. The King is dead. 
Long live the gentle Queen! 


One need not be a musician to love 
the song of the reel. 

Field and Stream Philosophy 
One more agency is enlisted actively in 
the cause of game annihilation. The re- 
frigerator has joined with 
the shotgun and the snare, 
and certain people in high 
places seem to have joined 
with the refrigerator. It is almost beyond 
calculation how greatly cold storage aids 
in the destruction of game. Previous to 
the perfecting of the preserving processes 
no more game was killed than the imme- 
diate market could utilize. There was no 
use killing. Dealers would not overstock 
to a probable loss. Now no matter how 
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many thousands of victims are slain by law- 
ful or unlawful means, all are eagerly 
bought up and made available for a future 
market at enhanced prices. The prospect 
of a few dollars of present gain blinds two 
classes of men, the market gunners and the 
storage men, to future profit, not to say 
to all observance of law, mercy and com- 
mon decency. The only way to end this is 
for the States to unite in laws absolutely 
forbidding the storage of wild game. This 
they have full right to do. By many decis- 
ions of the highest State and National 
courts the principle is affirmed that each 
State has property rights in the game 
found within its borders, and this carries 
with it not only the right but the obliga- 
tion to protect this property to the utmost. 
Most States have now restrictive laws as 
to storage of game past the open season, 
but aside from certain notable test cases 
they are rarely enforced. Public opinion 
must rise to the occasion and compel en- 
forcement. The game thus stored, more- 
over, is sold at excessive prices, and the 
public at large is thus permitting its laws 
to be violated with impunity by one class 
of men of limited number for the benefit of 
another class, plutocratic gourmets. The 
conspiracy of two limited coteries is thus 
depriving the people at large of their in- 
terest for all time in a valuable public asset. 
Enforce the existing laws and much good 
may be done. There is not a restaurant in 
any great city where quail are not served 
this very month, and served with impun- 
ity. Not a storage house where there are 
not thousands of them. The weal condi- 
tion, and one that must ultimately come 
about, is the prohibition of the sale of all 
game. We admit this to be impossible 
now. But what is entirely possible and 
what is imperatively needed is a set of laws 
for every State forbidding absolutely the 
storing for so much as one day past the 
open season any species whatever of game 
animal or fowl. 


If you can’t go fishin’,read FIELD ANI 
StrEAM. /t's pretty near as good 


Field and Stream Philosophy 


A spasmodic yawp has come out of the 
West, a yawp and a threat: and one will 
have about as much force as 

The Public the other. A certain Gov- 
Reserves ernor  thereabouts—namely, 
Goy. Richards, of Wyoming 

—who “stands in” with the sheep herders, 
even as a certain other chief magistrate 
we know of “stands in” with the cold stor- 
age houses, has raised a cry against the 
public reserves, inveighing against what he 
calls taking the land from the citizens for 
the benefit of millionaire hunters of the 
East. He goes so far as to insinuate that 
unless the lands are thrown open speedily, 
the delegates to the next Republican Na- 
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tional Convention will go thither instructed 
for another than our famous President- 
sportsman. This is pure—or rather, im- 
pure—politics -of the smallest breed. To 
close these splendid ‘reserves was one of 
the wisest acts of our day and generation. 
To how vivid a danger the American peo- 
ple are awakening after years of careless 
torpor is well illustrated by the following 
letter from the famous Buffalo Bill, than 
whom no man knows the conditions better 
and the deadly results of forest waste and 
forest pasturage. 


“London, March 3, 1903. 

“The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 

“Washington, D. C. 

‘* * * For the benefit of future genera- 
tions, the timber r, and especially the under- 
brush, must be protected now, before it is 
too late, from the sheep devastating the 
mountain watersheds, as they have al- 
ready done the valleys and table lands. 
If sheep are allowed to browse on the 
underbrush of our mountains, in less than 
five years from now the home seeker, the 
man behind the plough, the taxpayer, will 
have to leave the Big Horn Basin for want 
of water to irrigate his land. No one 
knows this better than yourself, for you are 
familiar with all the West. 

“Il am very faithfully yours, 


“WwW. F. CODY.” 


All liars are not fishermen. Some sell 
lightning rods. But the fishermen are 
the most interesting. 

Field and Stream Philosophy 


IN a recent issue we discussed the Right 
to Live as applied to the creatures of the 
forest and field. It may be 

The Uses of proper therefore to discuss 
Nature and her briefly certain considerations 
Creatures which fortify that right. The 
creatures of the wood exist 

ior the highest uses of man, as we believe 
“ everywhere admitted, But what are the 
ighest uses? To kill? To devour? To 
aoe as bodily adornment? Certainly 
not. We should define these highest uses 
to be the protection of vegetation through 
destroying noxious forms of life, and the 
ministering to the universal zsthetic senti- 
ment of civilized communities—the great- 
est good of the greatest number. This 
eliminates the sportsman who kills for the 
kill, and who is indeed happily in a decided 
minority as to numbers, compared with 
those who love Nature for the pure blood- 
less pleasure they take in her. Take any 
landscape spread before the most ardent 
of sportsmen: let him consider it silent, 
lonely, lifeless. Then let him view it when 
the birds are flitting from tree to tree, 
when the squirrels frisk upon the branches, 
when the doe and fawn trip daintily to the 
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quiet pool. It is another world; and what 
has done it? The touch of life. Must civ- 
ilization then continue to find pleasure in 
continuous blood letting, in harrying the 
face of the earth in the lust to kill? There 
is a nobler sport, a deeper pleasure in the 
study of life than in the spreading abroad 
of death; and may we realize this ere it is 
too late. The magic wand of life gives 
the keenest sense of pleasure; and we 
Americans are beginning to realize this and 
act upon it. This zsthetic side of wood 
life is being felt even in the land of game 
extermination. It is a wholesome sign to 
see such editorials as the following from 
that region which is “the head and front 
the offending.” 

“The Florida Times 
referring to the project of 
that State a government reservation for 
‘the creatures of the air and forest,’ “very 
pertinently asks: ‘As living becomes more 
costly, shall we sit still while the cheapest 
and finest sources of our food supplies are 


of 
Union and Citizen, 
establishing in 


being exterminated off the face of the 
earth, in the air and in our waters? Do we 
realize that man himself is but a part of 


the whole scheme of Nature, that his health 
and powers to work and live are bound up 
largely in those conditions which give the 
creatures of the woods and waters the op- 
portunity to live also? But why should 
many of our wildwood friends be driven 
from our immediate neighborhood? To 
love them is Christian—to admire and tend 
them is proof of culture; barbarians only 
would desire to see them exterminated.’ ” 


Show me an angler and I'll show you 


a gentleman no matter what his 
dress, nationality or surroundings 


may be. 
Field and Stream Philosophy 


WE have before us the eighth annual re- 
port of the Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
H ’ te > ’ T > r 4 r 

The Forest, Fish on Oting at Timothy Te 
and Game Com- Woodruff, Dewitt C. Middle- 
ton, and Charles H. Bab- 

cock. It may be of interest to the pub- 
lic to have a brief sketch of the con- 
tents of this report. The Commission 
at the outset pays itself a graceful compli- 
ment when it says: “It is certain that dollar 
for dollar the State of New York is getting 
more for its expenditure for the business 
which the commission has had in charge than 
any other locality at present known.” A fur- 
ther statement that “the game laws of this 
State are frequently used as models by other 
law-makers,” may be perfectly correct; but 
what a cruel reflection on the other legisla- 
tors referred to. The idea that any game 
law, which has passed the present governor’s 
inimical scrutiny, being worthy of copying 
in detail is preposterous. Good laws we have 
a-plenty, and we owe much to the Commis- 
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Noth- 
ing in game legislation is acceptable short 


sion; but would that we owed more. 

of perfection. Passing to the propagation 
of marine and fresh water fishes and mol- 
lusks, the progress noted and the benefits 
recorded are undoubted. A great forestry 
work has been done and is doing in the 
Adirondacks. Nurseries are flourishing for 
reforestation of denuded areas. An ex- 
cellent organization has been perfected for 
protection of the forests from fire. The state- 
ment that “the increase in the number of 
deer taken is also worth noting, as an evi- 
dence of the wisdom of existing laws,” seems 
a distinct bit of question begging. Is it due 
to the increase of deer or to more relentless 
pursuit? The stopping of fishing through 
the ice is a most excellent move. Attention 
is also called to the success of the efforts 
to restore the moose and elk. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission are as fol- 
lows: (1) That the number of expert for- 
esters be increased to four, and their com- 
pensation be made such as to retain them 
in the service of the State. (2) That the 
John Brown house be repaired, so as to pre- 
serve this historic structure. (3) That the 
spring shooting of wild fowl and birds of 
all kinds be prohibited. (4) That the shoot- 
ing of black bear be prohibited in the Adir- 
ondack region for five years. (5) That a li- 
cense fee of $50 be imposed on non-resident 
hunters, excepting members of organized 
clubs in the Adirondacks, who shall present 
certificates of membership, and Adirondack 
land owners. (This we regard as thoroughly 
wrong. By.all means, says the Commission, 
close the Adirondack region except to the 
millionaire; lest that which is common or 
unclean come near to the camps of the elect. 
This would be the most extortionate fee on 
record.) (6) That provision be made for 
the licensing of guides. 

A supplement on “The Fauna of the 
Woods” gives facts and statistics about the 
elk, deer and moose of the Adirondack re- 
gion. For the statistics we refer to the re- 
port itself. The facts seem to be: That the 
deer are on the increase. That the introduc- 
tion of elk has reached the stage of a suc- 
cessful experiment, at least. That the 
slaughter of deer increased over the previous 
year by some thirty per cent. That the Adir- 
ondack deer develops to a superb size and 
weight. Under a State appropriation for re- 
storing the moose, about a dozen have been 
liberated and are reported as doing well. 
The elk herd has increased to about eighty 
individuals. Altogether a decided progress 
has been made, most encouraging in the face 
of the studied opposition of the chief execu- 
tive. We congratulate the Commission on 
its good results. 


The old yarn about the barefoot boy 

catching the biggest fish has not kept 

pace with modern improvements. 
Field and Stream Philosophy 
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A Few months ago we printed an editorial 
paragraph calling attention to the splendid 
results achieved in England 
Game Propaga- by systematic breeding and 
* distribution of game _ birds. 
Some of the season’s bags for 
various estates were given, one footing up to 
over eleven thousand head. We presented 
this object lesson and urged American sports- 
men and land owners to profit by it and to 
restock our depleted covers. We then gave 
only the results attained. We shall now show 
upon what exceedingly unfavorable condi- 
tions these almost incredible results were 
developed. It is all the more remarkable 
when we consider that in the old days, in 
the early part of the last century, ferocious 
game laws were in effect that made poaching 
a felony punishable by transportation, and 
permitted the setting of spring guns and man 
traps, while now the splendid shooting is ab- 
solutely free and can be enjoyed by every 
one who can meet the expense of the sport. 
The statistics which follow are taken from 
an article contributed by Lord Granby to a 
recent issue of the Badminton Magazine. The 
first figures are from Belvoir Castle, and 
show that the art of protection and propaga- 
tion of wild pheasants was either unknown 
or wholly neglected. On January eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and four, two guns killed 
one pheasant each in a day’s shooting; on an- 
other day in the same month three guns 
bagged one pheasant, one woodcock and one 
hare. In eighteen hundred and six three guns 
obtained in one day in Middlesdale eight par- 
tridges, six hares and five pheasants. On the 
same ground in January,nineteen hundred and 
one, there were killed in one day one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight wild pheasants. From 
covers which in eighteen hundred and _ six 
gave four hares and three pheasants, five 
hundred and twenty-four pheasants were shot 
in nineteen hundred and one. It is actually 
the fact today that it is difficult to find woods 
on any estates in a part of the country occu- 
pied by men of means, which are not fairly 
well stocked with wild pheasants. The grouse 
and partridge records of the Rutland estate 
are no less noteworthy. In eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six on Longshaw Moors two guns 
in twelve days bagged three hundred and 
forty-two grouse. In eighteen hundred and 
ninety-three there were shot on these moors 
seven thousand grouse. At Cheveley the 
bag of partridges in twenty-three days was 
six hundred and fifty-two. In eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-four twenty-two days yielded 
fourteen hundred and_ forty-three _ birds. 
Eighteen hundred and eighty-seven gave 
three thousand birds; and in eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-five four days of shooting 
yielded thirty-six hundred and thirteen. 
These are wonderful figures. We cannot 
of course read with equanimity of this tre- 
mendous slaughter. It is a repulsive thing, 
we think, that human beings should be will- 


tion 





ing to take life so at wholesale. But the im- 
portant fact is that the birds were not there 
a century ago and abound now. What has 
been done in England can be done here: pre- 
serve, protect, propagate. 


Chirrup !— 
Read Fittp AND STREAM— 
Cures the blues 


Viel and Stream Philosophy 


April stirs the blood of the angling fraternity 

“like the cry 

Of bugles going by.” 

Information as to where, when, what kind 
and how is everywhere in demand, and ranges 
from requests for tide-tables 
up to questions as to salmon 
eaders suitable for Hudson 
Bay service. To serve so wide 
a constituency is indeed no 
small task: there is, however, not a little sat- 
isfaction in contributing to the happiness of 
the good fellows of the rod and gun. 

In general it may be remarked that not in 
many a year has the prospect for the fishing 
season been so good; and this applies to both 
fresh and salt water. The salt water angler 
has first turn at the calendar, and already the 
forerunners of the game fishes of salt water— 
the flounders—are being taken in large num- 
bers and of good size. Blackfish, too, are 
beginning to be heard from, and are deserving 
of better reputation than they now enjoy in 
the minds of the angling fraternity. Old salts 
and men who follow the sea for a livelihood 
unite in prophesying a splendid season for the 
salt water angler. ; 

The fresh water enthusiast too, is promised 
an exceptionally good season since there have 
been no very severe rains with their ac- 
companying floods, at least not in the East, 
the weather in forest and wildwood has 
brought no very sudden changes and _ the 
breaking up of winter has been gradual and 
even. 

With the current month the fishing season 
may be said to have fairly begun, and the an- 
nual spring fever will now be everywhere met 
with, in virulent form, among all who know 
the fascination of the bending rod and the 
singing reel. 

The trout angler of our great metropolitan 
centers is hard pressed for good sport if he 
is under limit of brief time. In a plucky and 
determined angler, however,the sense of loca 
tion of the game seems almost intuitive, and 
surprising stories are told every year of those 
who get good strings of trout in astonishing 
nearness to civilization. For instance, New 
York would hardly be selected as headquar- 
ters for a trout outing, yet as a matter of fact. 
trout in some considerable numbers and of 
fair size are taken in brooks that are not an 
hour’s ride from City Hall. To describe them 
here would be violating sacred confidences 
and the spirit of the craft. Get out your map, 
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Brother Knickerbocker, study it well and | 
have faith to believe that your bump of fish 


ing intuition will carry you to the likely 
waters. Only this, you must be very early 
on the ground. 


Long Island has many a good stream where 
the early angler may find reward for his cold 
fingers and his perseverance. The brooks of 
3ergen County, N. J., in the vicinity of Suf- 
fern and Ramapo, of Orange County, N. Y., 
near Otisville, of Sullivan County, N. Y., near 
Fallsburg, offer good sport; or the splendid 


waters further north and west, where the 
Beaverkil! and the Willowemoc join—two 
far-famed trout waters. Pike, Monroe and 


Wayne Counties in Pennsylvania afford ex- 
cellent early fishing and men of more than 
local fame have been regular guests along 
these fine streams. 

Just here, it may be noted that the rail- 
roads serving good angling waters hereabout 
are alive to the sportsman’s interests and de- 
tailed information of great value may be had 
by reference to the excellent “Fishing Guides” 
they publish, or on application to headquar- 
ters. In some cases even the station agents 
along the line are instructed to act as bureaus 
of information and are furnished with the 
latest news, so that telegraphic communica- 
tion with the particular locality in mind for 
the outing is possible and may be of great 
service. 

Laws have changed but little during the 
year, as regards trout fishing, in any of the 
Eastern States. ‘The most noteworthy altera- 
tions in the opening of the season are found 
in the New York State laws, by which Long 
Island anglers may begin fishing for trout on 
the last Saturday in March. In the balance 
of the State April sixteenth is the opening 
date; May first on lake trout. 

In New Jersey April first is the opening 
date; in Pennsylvania, the sixteenth of April; 
in Massachusetts, April first; in New Hamp- 
shire, May first; in Vermont, May first, and 
in Maine from the time the ice is out. 


Is it worth a dollar and a half to 
start your boy to the woods instead 
of to the pool halls?—That’s only 
part of the usefulness of Frecp aANnp 
STREAM. 


Field and Stream Philosophy 


We feel prompted to remind our readers, 
that splendid maps, both of inland waters, 
harbors, rivers and ocean 


Maps for Ang- beaches are obtainable, at low 


is ond cost, to all who apply to the 
Washington authorities. For 
Sportsmen inland maps, request for cata- 


logue should be addressed to 

S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., from which catalogue selections 
may be made. The maps are in sheets, usu- 
ally covering a ten mile square, are in abso 
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lute detail, eve nto barns and creek windings, 
and cost about five cents each, postage pre- 
paid, by the Government. For the camper, 


trout fisherman or sportsman they are inval- 
uable. 


For the coast charts applicatidn should be 


made to Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Washington, D. C., and catalogue 
will be forwarded. These charts cost some- 


what more, ranging from twenty-five cents to 
one dollar, and are of inestimable value to the 
salt water angler and the yachtsman, since 
channels, depths, quality of bottem, etc., are 
ali accurately set down. 


If you want to possess the glad hand 
backed by hydraulic pressure of the 
heart, read FIELD AND STREAM. 


Field and Stream Philosophy 


Saturday night, away up on the eighth 
floor of an office building in the heart of big, 
busy, restless New York. The 
week is over, and there pass 
in silent review all the golden 
plans with which it began, its 
large measure of unrealized hopes, its fair 
proportion of victories wrested from defeat, 
and its occasional bit of brilliant achievement. 
The nervous tension of the day relaxes a little 
under the soothing influence of night; the 
brighter side of the daily struggle toward 
high ideals gradually prevails, and as we open 
the window for a refreshing breath of the 
crisp March air, memory brings up from its 
storehouse a long forgotten bit of fragrant 
verse: 


Ya-Honk! Ya- 
Honk! Ya-Honk! 


“When the task thou performest is irksome 
and long, 
And thy brain is perplexed by 
fear; 
— open the window and let in the song, 
God hath taught to the birds for thy cheer.” 


doubt or by 


Ya-honk! ya-honk! ya-honk! Loud and 
clear from the black sky rings out the gun- 
ner’s anvil chorus. Ya-honk! ya honk! ya- 
honk! Surely there can be no mistake! The 


trained ear of the sportsman is not deceived. 
The thrilling ery is again and again repe ited, 
and belief is crystallized into conviction. 

Now whence come ye, strange guests of our 
metropolitan civilization? By what curious 
reckoning are ye sailing the illimitable blue, 
so near to this center of throbbing humanity? 
And whither are ye bound? For the weedy 
brink of some far Canadian pond—or have ye 
a nearer home? 

3e that as it may, ye have our thanks! 
Sweet rest and happy dreams your wandering 
has brought one restless heart. Go! Speed 
on your happy and gabbling way, and may 
no Spring fowler’s eye bring barrel of steel in 
line with your hurrying forms. 
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OUR MONTHLY PICTURE AWARDS 


The photographs submitted for publication 
ia Fietp AND STREAM have been so far from 
what is desired and from what we ktriow our 
readers can produce, that the monthly awards 
have often been undeservedly placed. 

We have neither the desire ey the inten- 
tion to withdraw the offer, but I take oppor- 
tunity to inform you of the facts in the hope 
and belief that a mere knowledge of them 
will induce you, one and all, to co-operate 
with us in making this mz agazine as perfect 
pictorially as it already is from the stand- 
point of reading matter. 

The chief fault to be found with the pic- 
tures so far submitted is that they are not un- 
common enough. Pictures singly or in a se- 
ries, telling a story, will be given the prefer- 
ence, and if some recent or current events 
cf note are depicted, their value to us will be 
greatly enhanced. Another point—let me sug- 
gest that a good title is an important factor 
in determining the fate of photographs sent to 
us. 


HINTS FOR BEGINNERS 
\ LITTLE CHAT ON DEVELOPING PLATES 


Those who let others “do the rest” deny 
themselves much of the pleasure that pho- 
tography affords. If you have never expe- 
rienced the enjoyment of doing your own de- 
veloping, let me ask you-to try it. You will 
be so delighted with the experiment, if 1 am 
not greatly mistaken, that nothing will tempt 
you to let another have a hand in visifying 
the latent image on the plates and films you 
have personally exposed. 

Of course, some sort of a darkroom is re- 
quired. This need not necessarily be a special- 
ly constructed room, but it must be dark. Af- 
ler exposure in the camera, not a single ray 
of white light must reach the plate until it is 
ready for the wash-box. A bathroom or clos- 
et answers the purpose very well. Black fab- 
ric nailed or hung over the window, a 
blanket tacked around the door frame on the 
outside and a piece of carpet laid against the 
bottom on the inside should make a room 
“as dark as night,” and that is just the way 
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it should be. Provide yourself with the fol- 
lowing articles: A ruby lamp, three or four 
trays for solutions (the glass ones are the 
best), a graduate, a few reliable developing 
powders, some hypo and a small bottle of 
ten per cent. solution of bromide of potas- 
sium. Before going into the darkroom, mix 
one of the developing powders with water 
according to the directions which you will 
find printed on the outside of the package. 
This should be done in the graduate. Stand 
the graduate (now containing developer) be- 
side one of the empty trays and a short dis- 
tance from the ruby light. Next to this 
empty tray, place another tray, half full of 
clean water. Put six tablespoonfuls of the 
hypo into the third tray, fill two-thirds full 
ot cold water, stir until dissolved, and place 
tray as far away as possible from the other 
bath. After putting the little bottle of bro- 
two. This hypo solution is called the fixing 
mide near the developing tray, you are ready 
to develop. 

Close the darkroom door and light the 
lamp. Remove a plate from the holder and 
lay it face up in the empty tray. Pour the 
developer from the graduate on top of the 
plate in such a way that the latter is com- 
pletely covered at one time. If the exposure 
has been correct, you will notice the high- 
lights of the picture come up in about a min- 
ute. Keep the tray constantly in motion, In 
another minute, the objects in the picture will 
be distinguishé able, and still a little later, the 
details in the shadows will become visible. 
All this time the plate will be getting darker 
and darker and when it is dark enough, re- 
move it from the developer, rinse it in the 
tray of clear water for a few seconds and 
transfer it to the fixing (hypo) bath. I 
should have told you that the progress of de- 
velopment can be watched by holding the 
plate by the edges (between the fingers and 
the thumb) before the ruby lamp; but this 
should neither be done too often nor con- 
tinued for too long a time or the plate will 
begin to look hazy and dull, a condition 
known as chemical fog. I cannot tell you just 
when to stop development; this can only be 
learned by experience. With correct expo- 
sure, however, when the plate is so black you 
can searcely see through it, you may safely 
put it in the hypo. Here it should be allowed 
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to remain for at least twenty minutes or say 
twice as long as it takes to make them look 
transparent by transmitted light. They 
should then be washed in running water for 
one hour, or in twelve changes of still water 
of five minutes each. 

In case the exposure has not been correct, 
development will not proceed as smoothly as 
above outlined. With underexposure, the im- 
age will not appear so quickly and develop- 
ment generally will bé considerably slower 
and finally yield a thin negative with little de- 
tail. On the other hand, the image shows up 
very quickly with overexposure and the plate 
blackens all over almost immediately. If it 
is taken out of the developer at this stage, 
the picture will come out of the fixing bath 
weak and flat. When you see that a plate is 
underexposed, take it out of the developer 
and, without rinsing, transfer it to the tray 
of clear water, cover up with a piece of card- 
board or a focussing cloth and let it remain 
there for half an hour or more. At the end 
of this time, there will likely be quite a little 
detail, in which case the plate can be re- 
turned to the normal developer to gain the 
needed density. The addition of a few drops 


of the bromide to the developer will check 
development of an overexposed plate and re- 
sult in a better negative than would other- 
wise be possible, at least in the hands of a 
beginner. 

In these Chats with Beginners I shall later 
speak of the various phases of development 





Third award in monthly photo competition 
By J. H. Fisher, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
COW MOOSE, MILLNOCKET LAKE, MAINE 


separately, as it is far too large and import- 
ant a subject to be dismissed within the lim- 
its of a short article. Next month I will 
add something about development especially 
applicable to films. | 


PRINTING PROCESSES 
ARISTO-PLATINO 

Knowledge of the use of this excellent 
paper is not so general nor so thorough that 
a detailed account of how to manipulate it 
will come amiss. Indeed, inquiry has been 
frequent from both professionals and ama- 
teurs as to the fuller methods of working a 
paper with which they have seen that most 
attractive results are to be obtained. Although 
unaccountably the opposite notion seems to 
have gained some way, Aristo-Platino is not 
a difficult paper to work. The resourceful 
student who is quick to discover the cause of 
a defect and to apply a remedy, should find 
it as consistently manageable as any of the 
other printing-out papers. 

We may confine ourselves at the outset to 
the two tones most in use—the pure black 
and olive-black. 

A few vital considerations first. One of the 
possible sources of the exaggerated difficulty 
above referred to has been, in all likelihood, 
inattention to certain points in the making of 
the negatives. When thin and weak they 
yield but indifferent results. To give the best, 
the negatives should be strong with vivid 
high lights (strong enough to allow the shad- 
ows to reach greater depth in printing, with- 
out themselves over-printing) and shadows 
having likewise great body. Printing should 
be carried on until the high-lights become 
well tinted. This should be done without re- 
gard to the shadows, which with sufficient 
platinum toning, even if bronzed, can_ be 
worked out. On the other hand, when nega- 
tives are used that will not admit of deep 
printing in the shadows, gray, dull jt 
will be the result in the finished print. 

In preparing the trays for washing, both 
the tray and the hands should be cleansed 
carefully with Bicarbonate of Soda. Water 
sufficient to cover the tray bottom freely 
should be used. Place the prints in the water 
face down, one by one, and press flat to the 
bottom of the tray to force out air bubbles 
and secure complete immersion. When prints 
are all in, the water may be poured off, the 
prints drained and allowed to stand for five 
minutes before being put through four or five 
changes of water each of five minutes’ dura- 
tion. Use water liberally in each bath and 
if the number of prints is large, it is well to 
detach them during each immersion. 

A further warning may be given here. Any 
deep, smooth-bottomed tray can be used, of 
either rubber, elass, papier-maché, porcelain, 
wood covered with rubber or oilcloth, or 
granite ware. In the case of the last, how- 
ever, beware of any abrasion in the coating 
which leaves the iron exposed. The spread- 
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ing black spots which will later appear upon 
the_print will have been caused by the action 
of the iron on the silver. A like defect will 
follow if an oilcloth covered tray is used 
where the tacks are exposed on the inside. 

No less care: should be used to avoid the 
presence of any extraneous particles, whether 
dust of dry chemicals, scaly fragments from 
iron piping, or any other invisible agent of 
subsequent disgust or despair to the worker 
when the effect shows up in ugly blotches. 

We are now at the crux of the operation, 
the first or gold-toning bath. The ingredients 
of this bath are: Water, 60 ounces; salt, 30 
grains; “Aristo” gold, 1 drachm. Borax 
should be used to supply the slight alkaline 
element needed. Allow the solution to stand 
from four to five hours before using. Do not 
make the bath too strong or the print will 
tone before the whites clear up. The addition 
of a little more alkali will offset any tenden- 
cy to a bleaching of the whites, the cause of 
which is a preponderance of acid in the 
bath. A yellowing of the whites, on the 
other hand, will follow from using a bath 
toc strongly alkaline. 

The matter of tone-test is somewhat diffi- 
cult of explanation. When the pure black 
tone is wanted, the gold toning should be ar- 
rested when the print has attained to a 
reddish-purple resembling the usual average 
tone on ordinary p. o. p. In case of the olive- 
black tone, the process should be checked 
when the high lights have been brought to 
perfect clearness. But in every case tone 
for enough in the gold bath thoroughly to 
clear the whites. 

Immediately on leaving the gold bath, 
prints should be transferred to running water. 
After thorough hand ablution in two or more 
changes of water, the toning in platinum may 
begin. This process should require from 
four to five minutes for the pure black tones, 
and for the olive-black eight to ten, or pref- 
erably ten to twelve minutes. The platinum 
bath is composed of 60 ounces of water and 
3 to 5 drachms “Aristo Platinum” solution. 

After platinum toning, again transfer prints 
to running water, to be followed by hand 
washing in three changes to make sure that 
prints are entirely free of chemicals. The 
trays used in platinum and gold toning should 
never be interchanged. Any gold adhering 
to the tray will precipitate the platinum and 
impair the tone of the prints. Toning to be 
successful should be undertaken with care in 
the choice of chemicals. If perfectly pure 
Platinite and Phosphoric Acid are not to be 
had, it is desirable to use the regularly-pre- 
pared “Aristo Platinum” solution referred 
to. . 

Toning and washing over, the prints should 
be allowed to fix for fifteen minutes in a fresh 
bath consisting of one ounce of hypo crys- 
tals to every 20 ounces of water. It is prefer- 
able that this bath should be made up by hy- 
drometer test, 18 strong. Separate prints on 
placing them in the bath and three or four 


times in course of fixation. Finally wash by 
hand in a dozen changes of water, or, a less 
safe method, leave in running water for an 
hour. 

Adequate consideration cannot here be giv- 
en to the difficulties that are likely to beset 
the worker in this medium at different stages 
of the toning process. Some of these, how- 
ever, may be referred to in a future article, 
as also a number of interesting variants in 
the tones to be secured with this somewhat 
baffling but valuable paper. 





SUBJECT OF PRINT CRITICISM 
PRINT CRITICISM 


The above print shows the effect of making 
a too slow exposure when moving objects 
are to be included in the picture. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the figure in the imme- 
diate foreground and less so in the case of 
the man walking in the middle distance. Al- 
though both men were walking at about the 
same pace, the one nearest the camera pro 
duces more blur because the larger the ob- 
ject thrown on the ground glass the greater 
the apparent movement. ‘The lesson sought 
to be taught is that moving objects near the 
camera require a shorter exposure than those 
farther away, and, too, moving objects pho- 
tographed broadside call for a shorter expo- 
sure than when taken at an angle, if absolute 
elimination of movement is expected. The 
foreground figure in question is an jmpossi- 
ble subject with other than a focal plane 
shutter. With ordinary shutters, moving ob- 
jects situated near the camera should be al- 
lowed to get out of the range of the lens be- 
fore the exposure is made. 


GOOD THINGS TO KNOW 


Thin, underdeveloped negatives are greatly 
improved by a twenty-five-minute immersion 
in Bichromate of Potash, 20 grains; Hydro- 
chloric Acid, 70 drops, and Water, 3 0z., 
followed by redevelopment in a Metol-Hydro- 
quinone developer. 
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According to an English publication, two 
plates can be kept separated when develop- 
ing them in one tray by doubling a thin piece 
of tin in half and turning up each side half- 
way to form an inverted T. The side of each 
plate touching the shank and resting on the 
flat surface of the T, perfect separation is 
effected. 

Do you ever knock over your graduate, and 
perhaps break it, when searching for some- 
thing else on the darkroom bench? Paint 
the foot white and put a band of white just 
below its upper edge and the graduate will 
always be in sight. 

When the camera is tilted but the plate kept 
perpendicular, accomplished by means of the 
swing-back, the use of a small stop is advisa- 
ble to avoid fuzziness over parts of the neg- 
ative. 

4 

A first-class renovator for old and shabby 
bellows is made as follows: Shellac, 4 0z.; 
Methylated Spirit, 16 0z., and Oxalic Acid, 
\% oz. Shake till dissolved, then add 3 oz. of 
Linseed Oil. Rub this preparation on the bel- 
lows with a tuft of cotton wool and remove 
surplus with a clean piece. For cameras that 
have lain dormant and been stored away dur- 
ing an inactive period, the above is an excel- 
Ient mixture to make them look bright and 
clean. 

The “Petite Booklet” is an interesting little 
brochure describing an interesting little pho- 
tographic instrument. The new “Petite Cen- 
tury” is a camera you ought to know more 
about and it costs nothing to find out. Ad- 
dress Century Camera Company, Rochester, 
N. Y 


During the past month The Press Photo 
Company, 64 Vesey Street, New York, has 
filled a large number of orders for bromide 
enlargements and copying from FIELD AND 
STREAM readers. A customer in Antwerp, N. 
Y., under date of March 1, writes: “Enlarge- 
ments received, which means further orders.” 


The P. P. Co. never lose their customers,— 
once a customer, always a customer. Write 
for prices. _— 

Where do you buy your supplies? If not 


at the Obrig Camera Co., 
not? 


165 Broadway, why 
The best is none too good for you. 

For bird and animal photography, there is 
nothing as effective as a focal plane shutter 
and a Goerz lens. Used in connection with 
a Goerz-Anschutz camera, a perfect outfit re- 
sults. Catalogue from C. P. Goerz Optical 
Works, 52 East Union Square, New York. 


NSTRUCTION IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Since the issue of March Fietp AND 


SrreAM I have received several letters from 
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readers in regard to the series of lessons | 
propose to give both by mail and in person. 
If any others desire to avail themselves of 
the opportunity, I shall be glad to hear from 
them at once as the papers will be sent out 
shortly. Please address letters Studio 11, 40 
W. 22d St., New York City. 


“AMONG THE W ATE R-FOWL’ 

This is the title of a recent book that is of 
interest to people who love the outdoor world, 
and especially to sportsmen. It represents 
the work of twenty-five years, done wholly 
for the love of it, of an enthusiastic natural- 
ist, yachtsman and sportsman, scouring the 
Atlantic coast in his yacht, on the Banks in 
fishing in the gunning-line with the 
sea-cooters, climbing the northern sea-cliffs, 
wading the sloughs of Dakota, everywhere 
studying the lives and habits of the water- 
fowl and securing unique photographs of 


vessels, 
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A NEST OF YOUNG SHOVELER DUCKS 


these wild birds, as well as of their nests, 
eggs and young. 

In readable narrative style the book tells 
the story of the author’s acquaintance with 


practically all the web-footed tribe that are 
found in northern and eastern parts of North 
America, which includes most of the species 
known in the Southern States as well. He 
divides them into five convenient groups. The 


first is called “The Submerged Tenth,” and 
tells of the grebes and loons, their quaint 
ways and their strange nesting habits, not- 


ably of the rude floating cities of the grebes 
among which the shivering naturalist waded 
for hours in icy water, securing pictures 
of birds and their nests which have never 
before been photographed. 

The second part, “Modern Cliff-Dwellers,” 
describes the sea-birds of the North, such as 
murres, auks, puffins, gannets, and the like, 
as seen by the author in bleak winter off the 




















New England coast, and on their breeding 
grounds where by thousands they lay their 
eggs on the northern cliffs, where he has pho- 
tographed them at considerable risk to life 
and limb. 

“Ocean Wanderers,” the third part, tells of 
the birds that fishermen see off the “banks,”— 
the little “Mother Carey’s chickens” that are 
regarded by them with superstitious awe, and 
various other strange creatures that wander 
up into these latitudes from the distant Ant- 
arctic regions, unknown to the land-lubber, 
and little even to most naturalists 

Part four, “The White-Winged Fleet,” de- 
scribes and pictures the lives of the beautiful 
gulls and terns along our coasts and inland 
waters, and in their great breeding colonies. 

It is the last section that treats of the class 
of birds which are of absorbing interest to 
the sportsman. That the author has a very 
tender place for them in his heart is shown 
by his naming them in his title—‘Wildfowl 
of Wildfowl’—of all the wildfowl dearest 
and best, the ducks and geese. Not only has 
he stidied them in their migration, and 
known the excitement of the line and the 
gunning-stand, but has followed them to their 
breeding-grounds in wild regions of the West 
and North, where he has discovered the 
nests of young of twenty species of ducks, 
some of these hardly known to science, as 
well as the bulky nest and great eggs of the 
wild geese that wing their course high in 
air toward the pole. 

Very little has yet been written upon the 
water-birds from the popular standpoint, but 
here, now, we have them treated in a familiar 
way by one who has learned to know them 
intimately. The account is made the more 
graphic by the undercurrent of adventure 
that pervades it all. On the photographic 
side, very little has yet been done, owing to 
the almost insuperable difficulties, in pictur- 
ing these wild denizens of ocean, lake and 
morass. In fact this is the first systematic 
attempt to cover this whole field. Many of 
these pictures are absolutely unique—those 
of swimming grebes, of petrels and shearwa- 
ters on the ocean, and of the nesting of many 
species of wild ducks.. Since the publica- 
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tion of the book, the author has been work 
ing along the same line, and is putting forth 
articles in various magazines with striking 
pictures of other little known wild birds. 

While the author makes no pretensions to 
a scientific or technical knowledge of orni- 
thology, his writings prove him to be compe- 
tent to speak with authority on the water 
fowl. It is likewise safe to say that he has 
made many new and valuable contributions to 
our knowledge of their habits. His remark- 
able photographs, which were impossible to 
the earlier students, either confirm or cor- 
rect their records and are valuable accessor- 
ies to any of the texts on this subject. Nearly 
one hundred half-tone reproductions of these 
make the work of unusual merit; in fact, it 
is hard to overpraise their value to a student 
of bird life. 

The author keeps no secrets and tells us 
how he made nearly every view, using an out- 
fit that cost less than twenty dollars. The 
book deserves wide reading, as it is most in- 
structive and wholesome in tone. Mr. Job, 
who also hunts with a gun, holds that the 
finest trophies are taken by the camera. In 
the best interests of true sportsmanship he 
pleads for moderation on the part of those 
who must kill to enjoy hunting. Without 
sermonizing the author leads us unconscious- 
ly to a higher and more human attitude to- 
ward all animal life through his graphic por- 
trayal of the water fowl’s struggle for exist- 
ence. 

Mr. Job has now in preparation for a 
near-by issue of FreLD AND STREAM, an arti- 
cle on the Sportsman-Photographer’s Outfit, 
which no doubt will prove of great value to 
our readers. 


‘AMONG THE WATER-FOWL” 


A popular narrative account of the water-fowl, 
as found in the northern and middle States and 
Lower Canada, east of the Rocky Mountains. 
ty Herbert K Job, member of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. Illustrated by about 100 
photographs, mostly by the Author. Published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; a. 
224 pages, octavo, $1.35; or will be _ postpaid 
by FIELD AND STREAM on receipt of $1.50 
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THE SPRING 

In the week after the New York show we 
had Orange, N. J., in the East, and Denver, 
Colo., in the far West. The Orange show 
was pretty much a small repetition of New 
York, as was bound to be the case, follow- 
ing so closely and being so near. The show 
suffered in the first place from the blizzard 
which struck that section on Monday night 
and caused some delay to a few of the dogs 
coming by express. The entry was really 
larger than the building could conveniently 
accommodate. The club will probably have to 
stand a loss, as the bad weather kept the 
attendance down to the minimum. We were 
not present, but some who were said they 
had never in their experience seen such a 
poor attendance. On the other hand one of 
the officers said that on the last two days 
the hall was packed and they pulled out all 
right. We sincerely hope so, and that ‘next 
year’s show at the promised new building in 
Newark will be a bumper. But when that 
comes we must have no pooh-bah business 
such as all but wrecked this show. If any 
one does undertake to be the whole thing let 
him or the club draw the line at exhibiting 
also. That was just a little strong. We are 
glad to note the splendid entry of beagles 
which Mr. Ernest Lester Jones got. We 
can fully appreciate that when he subsequent- 
ly told us he had a tough job, that such was 
indeed the case. It was a larger entry than 
was made at New York, and hardly a beagle 
ot note was absent. The Windholme Kennels 
once more demonstrated how hard it is for 
any other owner to get any of the high prizes 
as both winners classes went to Mr. Peters’ 
dogs, together with reserve in dogs, Wind- 
holme Robino II taking the dog prize, with 
W. Matchless reserve; and in bitches W. 
3angle won from Rock Ridge Caution. 


SHOW CIRCUIT 


The collies were judged by Mr. Oldham in 
the absence of Mr. Murray, and here Winnet- 
ka Ballyarnet Eclipse completed his. stint 
for the title of Champion, having at the Col- 
lie Club show, New York and here, won in 
novice to winners on each occasion. From this 
show he was sent home to appear next at the 
Chicago show. A new dog, Donvale Regent, 
was second to him all through. Rather full 
in eye and not quite right in skull, he is other- 
wise a credit to his sire, Woodmansterne 
Conrad, the Canadian dog. In bitches, Mr. 
Oldham got them about right in placing them 
in this order: Newton Abbot Princess, Mer- 
ry Sheila, Winnetka Princess and Salvation 
Lass. Mr. Dale was very happy in his first 
try as judge of Boston terriers, and Mr. E 
A. Hardin was also voted a success with the 
fox terriers. We seem to be getting quite a 
number of new judges able to give satisfac- 
tion in their respective fancies. The sporting 
classes were not very large, and in setters 
Mr. Thomas was first in winners, dogs, with 
Rumney Racket, followed by Bracken O’Leck, 
while in bitches the same owners again 
fought it out with the same result, Madcap 
beating Queen’s Pride. Irish setters were 
also small classes and Duke of Gloucester and 
Red Rose III were the respective firsts in 
winners. Gordons were larger classes than 
at New York, Echo Clinton II being awarded 
first in winners over Teddy II, while in bitch- 
es Florence beat Bessie A. Pointers had the 
best entry of the bird dogs and in dogs Duke 
of York again beat Mark’s Rush, while 
in bitches Mr. Westlake was not to be denied 
with his Westlake Surprise and Ornament. 
Spaniels were weak in number and quality af- 
ter New York. Bulldogs were a good lot all 
through, and Chibiados was here beaten by 
both Ivel Doctor and Rodney Stone. The 











jatter was a sick dog and went home to die 
two weeks later from kidney trouble, and 
thus passed away one of the very best bull 
dogs ever bred. Mr. Croker has some young 
ones by the champion he hopes will do their 
sire credit in the near future. No other 
breeds call for any particular mention, the 
results being mainly in accordance with pre- 
cedent. a 

While New Jerseyites were enduring a bliz- 
zard and its results, the far western fixture 
of the Colorado Kennel Club at Denver just 


managed to escape similar trouble. The se- 
vere weather was not felt there so much, 


though it was sharp the day before the show 
opened on February 19, but it was pleasanter 
on that day, and heavy coats were discarded 
on that following. For a show so far from 
the headquarters of the leading kennels the 
display was most gratifying as indicative of 
the progress made in the securing and breed- 
ing of good dogs. We were surprised to see 
so many typical dogs in the St. Bernard 
classes, indeed, it is questionable if at any 
show outside of New York there will be a 
better all-round lot of dogs than were in the 
limit class of dogs at Denver. The best of 
them was Columbia Gent, formerly shown by 
Dr. Jennings of New York, and one of the 
celebrated litter by Uncle Remus out of Zan- 
tha. A very typical dog, with a nice head, 
wrinkle and expression. He had not been 
fed up for show, having been for some time 
up at the mine where Mr. Ballantyne is man- 
ager, and doing his daily running with the 
buggy. This kept him a little light in the 
middle piece for the show ring, but he is a 
very nice dog and was right in front for the 
specials and the president’s cup. Behind him 
were two dogs that were much above the ay- 
erage, Mr. Cochrane’s Nero B. and Duke of 
Heatherstone, the latter a very nice colored 
dog, losing in size to those put over him. 





BURGESS’ BEAGLE IMP 


F. A. 


First, Winner's Class, Denver 
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L. F. BARTEL’S LORD BUTTE 


First, Open Dogs, Denver and a Waterloo Cup 


Winner 


Greyhounds might well have been larger 
classes, but coursing men have the mistaken 
idea that an ordinary show judge cannot tell 
a good hound when he sees one. There was 
nothing from a show point of view the equal 
of such a perfect greyhound as Leeds Music, 
but there were some rare good ones with 
more substance and with greater power and 
the most perfect legs and feet one can imag- 
ine. We always considered Mr. Oldham’s 
Northern Flyer, the whippet, as about the 
most perfect in legs and feet we have ever 
seen. Well, these hounds at Denver were 
pretty nearly all as good as she is. In this 
issue we give reproductions of some photo 
graphs we todke®fthe winning dogs, and 
draw particular attention to the forelegs and 
feet of the black dog, Lord Butte, a Waterloo 
cup winner. We were sorry to miss the op- 
portunity of getting a picture of still another 
dog, Bogus Butter, but his owner was away 
when we took the others and we did not feel 
at liberty to take his dog off the bench with- 
out his permission. He was a_ beautifully 
formed dog, a black, and like all these dogs, 
shown in the most perfect condition. It is a 
pity some of the coursing hounds of this 
stamp cannot be sent on for showing at New 
York. We had half a mind to take out the 
New York winner to show the Western men 
what a show greyhound was like hereabouts, 
but happily thought of asking the opinion of 
one who knew something about the stamp of 
dog the coursing men went for. As soon as 
he looked at her pasterns he said they would 
not stand for her a moment, and what we 
saw convinced us of his sound judgment. 





Of the other Denver owned dogs the best 
were Mrs. Kerr's cockers. She has one par- 
ticularly nice black bitch, Raven Little Wom- 
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an, and her length and quality of coat showed 
that the climate was well adapted to coat 
growing. ‘This we also noticed in the collies, 
and Mr. Ballantyne told us that it was all 
right for Irish terriers’ coats, when you got 
the kind that could grow the right coat. Coat 
is one of the points of a spaniel that seems al- 
most to have been forgotten by Eastern breed- 
ers who have switched after other fancies not 
half so important as to have spaniels that 
look like the breed, and are not up-tailed, 
thin-haired specimens, with a spaniel head 
and that is about all. There is a legend that 
at one of the old time Cleveland shows Dan 
O’Shea was showing one of Dr. Niven’s 
cockers to which the judge objected on ac- 
count of too much feathering and put her 
back in the list. Before she was to come in 
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He has a sweet-headed bitch in Tube Rose, 
but somewhat long backed and yet her pup 
pies by Pan-American were real good in 
body. One of them, and we think the one 
Mr. Burgess looked upon as the best of the 
lot, had bloated himself out with food and 
lost all shape of body, so as the competition 
was pretty sultry he had to go back. This 
was a dog called Jack o’ Spades. His Imp 
filled our eye very well. 


At Denver there was quite a large number 


of off-colored bull terriers, and it only needs 
some two or three to take up the whites to 
make this quite a bull terrier town. There 


was just one good white there, and that was 
a Woodcote Wonder bitch, named Queen’s 


Ruth, a nice bitch to show the local men 





v. We 
Mac's Melody 


BARTELS (IN 


CENTER ) 


Baroness Beatrice 


AND 


again (or was it her kennel mate that came in 
the next class?) the irrepressible Dan got 
to work with his case knife and off came half 
her grand feathering, with the result that 
she was pronounced perfect, and under an- 
other name won first. There is hardly a span- 
iel of today that could show as much feather 
as Dr. Niven’s cockers when out of coat even. 
A misled reporter on one of the local papers 
thought it was all wrong for Mrs. Kerr, the 
wife of the show secretary, to win so many 
prizes. Well, the only way to stop that would 
have been to put her back on the Cleveland 
precedent style, because they were too good. 


Recalling the best exhibits to mind we must 
next speak a word for Mr. Burgess’ beagles. 


HIs 


Betsy 


WINNING 
Barrow T 


KENNEL OF GREYHOUNDS 


Bone (L. F. BARTELS ) 


what the right kind looked like. Fox terriers 
is also a good Denver fancy, and there is 
every prospect that a year hence the exhibit 


will be vastly improved, for with the Sabine 
dogs from Orange, Texas, and one just re- 
ceived from the Norfolk kennels, the differ- 


ence between the best of the locals and up-to 
date style was apparent enough to all owners. 


The wire-haired division was a blank, and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

It appears that Mr. Smith, as we will 
call him for short, wanted to get a wire- 


haired for the show and communicated his 
wish to a prominent breeder in the East. An 
agreement was about reached when commun- 
ication was seemingly cut off at the Eastern 

























































end of the line. Telegrams failed to elicit a 
response until Thursday of the New York 
show, when word was received that the dog 
would be sent. Answer was at once made 
not to send, entries having closed, and the 
dog not being wanted except for the show. 
Notwithstanding that this was receipted for 
on Thursday, the dog was sent on Saturday 
to Denver. It duly arrived there with over 
eight dollars charges. Mr. Smith at first re- 
fused to allow it on his premises, but another 
dog man who was present, and also the ex- 
press man, persuaded him as an act of hu- 
manity to at least let the dog have his liberty 
after such a long box journey. Holding the 
dog at the express office in the box awaiting 
advice from the East would mean its death 
from cruel suffering, and Mr. Smith did as 
was suggested. The dog was liberated, the 
forwarder’s chain being secured to his collar 
before he left the box. Once out of the box 
the dog gave a jump and a shake and lo, the 
worn out old chain with one of those wire 
swivel arrangements parted at the swivel, the 
dog was out of the door in a moment,and had 
not been seen or heard of up to the time of 
the show closing. Now there is a conundrum 
for dog lawyers to solve. Who is the loser 
by the disappearance of the dog? 





Following Orange came the Boston show 
at the old stand, Mechanic’s Building, and 
with all its well known features duplicated 
for another year. It is an aggravating show 
from an exhibitor’s point of view, and yet the 
Boston officials do so much to make the visit 
pleasant that the tedious wait for the judging 
is forgiven and forgotten and we go there 
next year to inwardly growl and conclude 
this is really the last time, only to come up 
once more next year with a smile and a lot 
of our best dogs. It does not look as if this 
should have 


year’s show was as large as it 








ROWTON DODGER 
First, Winner's Class, Denver 
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been. The fact is that New York takes pret- 
ty nearly all the gilt off the gingerbread with 
its large entry from all over the country, and 
for the shows that come close to it in dates, 
comparisons cannot be avoided. Of course, 
that is not seen by the Boston residents, and 
it is most gratifying to be able to state that 
the financial results were most satisfactory. 
Here we had show goers and officials both 
agreeing with regard to the attendance, which 
jammed the aisles afternoon and evening for 
the entire four days of the show. 


It is a pleasure to record the fact of Col- 
onel John E. Thayer being once more a lib- 
eral exhibitor of deerhounds. ‘The time was 
when Mr. Thayer had a kennel of this breed 
which could not be duplicated here or abroad, 
but he gave up exhibiting as his best dogs 
got old and the breed lost greatly thereby, 
yet he still continued to keep them and told 
us some years ago that they were the most re- 
munerative dogs he had ever owned, as he 
could not supply the demand for puppies. 
Heald is still kennel man and his presence re 
calls the old days when the Hillside kennels 
of bulldogs, fox terriers and deerhounds 
formed the great attraction of the shows they 
visited. 


At Boston the pointer and setter classes, 
usually so good there, were anything but up 
to the standard of prior entries. Rumney 
Racket was first in English winners class, 
and in bitches the New York winner was pro- 
perly put back to reserve. A long sway- 
backed setter should not win, no matter how 
good in head, and the good shower, Madcap, 
won the bitch winners first, as well, for Mr. 
Thomas. With Meteor Dot II and Cana- 
dian Dexter struggling for first in pointers, 
the class was not very high, both being use- 
ful ones but not high grade. Irish and Gor- 
dons were also indifferently good. Spaniels 
and collies were, or would have been, pretty 
good if the recollection of New York was 
not so strong. Donvale Regent and Hanover 
Victory were the firsts in winners classes in 
collies. Bulldogs were a good level lot all 
through, with quite a sprinkling of the right 
sort. With Mr. Codman giving out the rib- 
bons the dogs were properly placed and it was 
Ivel Doctor and Glen Monarch in winners 
dogs, with La Roche and Thackery Soda in 
bitches. Little Witch, the bitch Mr. Austin 
treated so harshly at New York, here won 
two firsts in lightweight class. Bull terriers 
were a repetition of previous shows, Frank 
Dole doing nearly all the winning, and land- 
ing winners with Edgewood Crystal and Lady 
Fleetwood. In French bulldogs that good 
dog Dick de la Mar made a good win, taking 
three firsts, including winners. 


Boston terriers had a large entry, of course, 
and it may be said that owners not afraid 
to take a straight verdict on their dogs had 
them down before Mr. Davis, whose reputa- 











First Winners, Philadelphia and Providence, Reserve, 
Winners, New York and Orange 


F. P. KIRBY'S MARKS RUSH 

tion as a judge of the breed is surpassed 
by no one. He put Roxie up as the best dog 
and Remlik Bonnie as the best bitch. A year 
ago the two judges disagreeing it was left 
to the English judge, Mr. Mantell, to decide 
as to which of these two was the better 
representative of a breed he had never set 
eyes on till he was at the show, and he gave 
the special to Remlik Bonnie. There was 
nothing to find fault with in that, for it was 
a toss up between the two, but the ridiculous 
thing was, asking an unknown to decide the 
most momentous question regarding this most 
important breed, from a Boston standpoint. 
This time the same two met for the special 
and the dog won. Again we say it was any- 
body’s race, and we have also an opinion 
but no reason to find fault with those of an- 
other. Father O’Gorman’s Irish terrier, Cel- 
tic Badger, was again successful in taking the 
dog winners prize, while Erminie accounted 
for the one for bitches, again beating Kins- 
woman. The Airedales were about the same 
as at New York, Colne Lucky Baldwin win- 
ning and The New King was quite the proper 
thing for second best. The puppy Endcliffe 
Blossom was in good fettle. and won through 
to winners, with Clonmel Coronation second. 
Clonmel Majesty was not quite herself here. 





was held in the old hall 
a hallowed spot with its 
ancient associations, but fortunately, if all 
we are told is true, it will no more be 
the scene of the Duquesne Kennel Club’s an- 
nual foregathering. As no more than the 
usual number of dogs can be accommodated 
in such restricted floor space there is never 
any attempt at record breaking, but when it 
comes to next year at the Duquesne Garden 


Pittsburgh show 
above the market, 
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Mr. Stedman will have to put his best foot 
foremost, as the Scotch say, to show what he 
can do in the way of getting a good entry 
One thing needed will be an up-to-date pre 


mium list with more classes for the good 
breeds, and it may also be said that more 
money will be some inducement to most 


owners. Mrs. Lee exhibited her St. Bernards 
here for the first time this year, and won in 
limit with that good dog, Alta Bruce, and in 
open was second with Lady Bryn Mawr to 
Sir Waldorf, now owned by Mr. Walther 
The Montebello Kennels showed the best of 
the Great Danes, among the lot being M. 
Harras, M. Apollo and Capitol Queen. Mrs 
Vandergrift’s greyhounds. Leeds Music and 
Leeds Elect, not only took their class prizes 
but several outside specials. Pointers were 
not remarkably strong, and in dogs Cana 
dian Dexter was first in winners, followed 
by Young Lynn; while in bitches Bessie Bang 
If and Daisy Steen were the leading pair 





Mr. Marsh C. Byers made a good impres 
sion as a setter judge, generally a weak spot 
at Pittsburgh, but he followed the Quixotic 
plan of giving only one of each of the com 
mendations. As we plainly showed in the 
comments on New York show last month 
this plan is pure theory and a bad one, mis 
leading in a most positive manner, as we then 
demonstrated. Ben Lewis has made a blun 
der in adding the prefix Lansdown to Sir 
Bentinck, his new and well known setter 
We strongly advise him to get back to the 
old and famous name to which the addition 
of any prefix suggests a son or other relative, 
and not the great dog himself. Sir Bentinck, 
Yooking somewhat dull, won through to win 
ners. The bitch classes were light, Queen's 
Paragon being the leader. Irish setters were 
also under a cloud, while Gordons showed 
further signs of extinction in the near future 
unless owners make an effort to keep the 
breed before the public. 





Collies were a pretty good lot and the im 
proving Heacham Galopin reached top notch 
in winners, but Donvale Regent over Welles 
bourne Hope is something we may differ 
about. Braehead Bohemian was only in nov 
ice class, but Mr. Lacy gave him reserve in 
winners, and the dog died within a few days. 
Hard lines for Mr. Hunter, who has lost 
quite a number of good dogs during the win 
ter months. Mr. Lacy does not fancy Wishaw 
Eva, and put her back to V. H. C. In his 
published criticism the judge says she is 
wrong in head and this is the bitch Mr. Hunt 
er gave the cup to at New York for the best 
headed collie in the show. Neither was right 
in our opinion. A new puppy, Craigmore 
Carnation, carried all before her till she met 
Moreton Hebe. 

Beagles were very good classes and Mr. 
Barnard and the Rock Ridge Kennels were 
very successful, the latter scoring in novice 
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to winners, dogs, with Rock Ridge Abbot and 
Doctor. The same kennel was also success- 
ful in bitches with Rock Ridge Vixen and 
Caution. The well known Corbett’s Evan- 
geline was third in open class. Fox terriers 
were without the Norfolk Kennels’ dogs. Sa- 
bine Result was the best in dogs. A terrier 
of class, Vexation Knight Marshall, was sec- 
ond in open and this is a grand good terrier. 
The better the judge the better is this dog’s 
chance, for he is not a bit flashy. Sabine 
Fearless beat Sabine Sunbeam quite properly. 
She is a better terrier, but can do with more 
flesh than she had here. Selwonk Banker 
was the best wire dog, and Hot Stuff won 
from Selwonk Fidget. Both good bitches. 
Spaniels were good classes, quite a nice lot 
being shown, George Dougles putting down 
a rare good red bitch, Country Girl, claimed 
at three hundred dollars. Another claimed 
dog was the bull terrier, Edgewood Crystal, 
at five hundred dollars. Endcliffe Blossom 
is not right in head for an Airedale, and her 
ears are too gay. She was here beaten by 
a new one, Sundown Delph Girl. Irish ter- 
riers were pretty well mixed up. 


Little need be said regarding Coshocton or 
Uhrichsville shows. The entries were very 
light and the winning dogs were nearly all 
shown at Pittsburgh. Four collies were 
shown at Coshocton. At Uhrichsville they 
just succeeded in marking at a two-point 
show. 

Rochester show was much better than 
was expected for a ribbon show—where there 
are no cash prizes—and the quality was not 
at all bad. With better advantages as to 
dates, such for instance as following Buffalo, 
quite a good show is possible at the Flour 
City, or Flower City as it is prone to be 
called nowadays when floriculture has taken 
the place of milling. St. Bernards were well 
supported locally. Then came poor classes 
as far as pointers, which proved to be the 
best of the field dog breeds in point of num- 
bers. Cocker spaniels were fairly strong and 
there was quite a display of quality, showing 
that all the good cockers are not confined to a 
few kennels. The collies were rather poor 
and so were bull dogs, but competition was 
strong in bull terriers. Clifford Drake show- 
ed the best dog in King Ed., and in bitches 
Charlwood Victoria Wild beat old Rookery 
Queen. The Brooklyn Club Secretary, 
J. M. Dale, had a good innings in Bos- 
ton terriers with his puppy Dale’s Playmate, 
with which he won first in winners, beginning 
in puppies. He also won in the Tov Boston 
class with the same dog, which is somewhat 
anomalous according to Boston terrier ethics. 
In beagles the Alonsita Kennels was about 
the only exhibitor and won every thing with 
the exception of first in novice and bitch win- 
ners. Fox terriers were the banner breed of 
the show, Mr. Mortimer attracting entries 
from Norfolk and Cairnsmuir Kennels. Nor- 





MAC NAB'S IMPORTED COLLIE 
Alton_ Monty —= 
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folk Huntsman beat Terence and Norfolk 
Invader in dogs, and in bitches Norfolk True 
Blue was an easy winner. Wire entries were 
very few, Cairnsmuir Bull's Eye being almost 
unopposed in dogs. In bitches Norfolk 
Up beat Matrimonial News. Faugh-a-Bal- 
lagh was a lucky Irishman to beat Red Hills 
Topper. After that the only feature was Mrs. 
Senn’s display of toys, her Yorkshires and 
spaniels making a nice display. 


Toss 


a center for the Southern 
fox terrier fancy and the show of March 19 
21 demonstrated that outside of that breed 
there is a vast field for improvement. The 
exceptions to that sweeping remark are Mrs 
Ledoux’s cocker spaniels, Mrs. Nisbet’s and 
Mr. Weis’ bulldogs, Mr. Ridgeley’s bull ter- 
rier and the pomeranians of Miss Behr and 
Mrs. Greathead. These pomeranians were 
very good, Little Audobon being class enough 
to enter at any show. Mr. Gretzner’s fox 
terriers were partcularly good, and it took 
the crack Sabine Result to beat Vexation 
Knight Marshall. We predict a future for the 
latter as a sire judging by the two puppies 
by him which were first and second in their 
class. We have not seen better headed pup- 
pies of their age for a long time and they 
were only seven months old. The winner, 
Vexation Surprise, was sold for one hundred 
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dollars, and cheap at that, while Vexation 
Knight Superior may yet beat Surprise, being 
better in ears ‘and body. Vexation Knight 
Marshall should not be overlooked by breed- 
ers, for he is well bred, is a thorough terrier, 
particularly good in head and his get come 
with long, clean, quality heads 


Your dog doesn't owe you anything, 
and will follow his nose if you let 
him alone. Besides, cuss words ja 
most folks. 


Field and Stream Philosophy 


CHAMPIONSHIP POINT SHOWS 


At the time the present grading rule was 
adopted for scoring points for championship 
honors by the number of dogs entered, a dis- 
tinction was made regarding Pacific Coast 
shows. It was conceded that unless more 
points were allowed for an equal number of 
entries no dog on the Coast could attain thee 
title of champion. It was therefore decided 
to place San Francisco on a footing equal to 
New York and from her total entry grade 
down. In California five points is scored in 
the winners class for a show of 400 dogs, 
three points for over 250, and one point under 
that. Everywhere else it takes 1.250 dogs 
for five points, 750 for four points, 500 for 
three points and 250 for two points, with 
one point under that mark. 

Recent experiences of our own in the far 
West and South have forced us to the conclu- 
sion that other sections are just as much 
entitled to the Pacific Coast classing as that 
section is, and we suggest to the American 
Kennel Club that it is a matter well worthy 
of their consideration. The object of such a 
change for the country west of a longitude 
which would exclude St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and St. Louis, and south of the latitude of 
Washington is to induce owners of good dogs 
to send them to distant shows. These shows 
from the limited nature of their local support 
cannot give large money prizes and even that 
would not be such an inducement as obtain- 
ing three points in winners, say at Denver. 
That is one point for consideration and an- 
other equally sound is that the showing of 
good dogs at distant places is just the sort 
ot education that the people there need. How- 
ever much the local exhibitor may say he 
should have won over the visitor he well 
knows his dog’s lack of quality, and with the 
good dog as a euide he, as well as the one who 
acknowledges the soundness of the verdict 
against his dog, will see to it that he has a 
better one for the next show. Without the in- 
centive of the defeat and the recognition of 
the winner being a better dog there is little 
likelihood of improvement. 

The American Kennel Club has always 
shown such a commendable desire to do evy- 
erything for the advancement of the interest 
oi dog shows and those who support them 
that we very confidently recommend the fore- 


going suggestion to the consideration of the 
officials. 


THE PAISLEY TERRIER 

Unlike its contemporaries, the. Skye and 
Scotch terriers—whose origin. dates so far 
back that they are lost in the Scotch mist 
which surrounds them—the history of the 
lovely house pet, the Paisley terrier, is easily 
traced, although the precise date when it first 
appeared cannot be fixed, for the reason that 
up to a very recent date they were exhibit- 
ed and won prizes at West of Scotland 
shows as Skye terriers 

These dogs, while possessing all the char- 
acteristics of the Skye, as far as form, color 
and length of coat are concerned, have a soft, 
silky coat, and on this account have been 
known for the past six years or so as Glas- 
gow or Paisley terriers. Previous to this, 
however, they were simply known as Skyes, 
and exhibited as such. The Paisley terrier, 
which is the only name it is now known by, 
has never been very widely distributed, and 
seldom found beyond the valley of the Clyde. 
At the shows which used to be held at Glas- 
gow a dozen or more years back, these silky- 
coated terriers were seen in all their beauty, 
and the fact of their appearing there as Skyes 
was what first brought them into prominence 
lhe fanciers of the hard-coated Skyes rose 
i arms against them, holding that they were 
not Skyes, as they had a Silky coat, and were 
only pretty “mongrels,” bred from Skye ter- 
rier “rejections,” and ought to be known as 
Glasgow or Paisley Skyes. On the other 
hand, the breeders of the silky-coated dogs 
held, as a matter of course, that the texture 
of coat their dogs possessed was the correct 
one. ‘This was untenable, as no Scotch dog 
has a silky or soft coat. No good feeling 
existed between the rivals, and the storm 
which had been brewing culminated in a 
great paper war which ended in favor of the 
hard coats. Thus it was settled and agreed 
upon that the Skye terrier should have a hard 
coat, which we consider the correct one, and 
which all vermin dogs should have. 

This was a sore blow to the fanciers of the 
silky-coated dogs, many of whom had invest- 
ed in this strain, not from any love for the 
breed, but simply because they had won 
prizes, and this alone, we think, was the 
whole cause of the disagreement. Had these 
dogs never come to the front as prize win- 
ners, little would have been heard of them; 
but when they began to wrest the honors 
from the hard-coated dogs, and previous win- 
ners, then the outcry came. 

After the decision that the Skye terrier 
should have a hard coat, and when the silky- 
coated dogs could not be exhibited with any 
chance of success as Skyes, interest in the 
breed declined; for it is true, in Scotland as 
elsewhere, that many keep dogs merely for 
the pride they have in their possession, and 
to win prizes—their only real regard being 
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the bawbees they bring them. The fanciers, 
whose chief end and aim is pecuniary gain, 
and to whom shows in a great measure pan- 
der, are regulated in their likes and dislikes 
by the fashion at the time, without any real 
love for the dogs themselves. When a dog 
popular or fashionable, they 
cast him away, as a belle would a_ bonnet 
which had outlived its day. So it was with 
the silky-coated lovers. One after another 
dropped off, and took up some other variety 
recognized by shows. A few, however, held 
to the breed, out of a pure love and admira- 
tion for it, but they were few. Amongst the 
most prominent of these, and one who has 
done much to bring these little dogs into 
favor again, is Johnny King, of Paisley. 

It is not only by keeping and breeding these 
dogs that Mr. King again brought them into 
popularity, but by instituting classes for them 
at the Annual Dog Shows held at Paisley 
on New Year’s day. A fresh interest was 
thus begun in the breed, and has never been 
allowed to flag. Many of the principal Scotch 
exhibitions now give classes for Paisley ter- 
riers; and if some of the English shows 
would give classes, and get men conversant 
with the breed to judge them, they would 
soon become very popular, for a more taking 

: better house-pet could not be found. 

"Seardon of hard-coated dogs, more espe- 
cially if the coat be long, know how difficult 
it is to keep up the hard coat, on account of 
the washing, combing, etc., required to keep 
the dog in show trim, and also from the idle 
and indoor life exhibition dogs lead. A pup 
now and again will be found in a litter with a 
soft coat, although not quite silky in texture. 
These a good breeder, as a matter of course, 
would reject; but how many really reject 
them, if they are good in other points? They 
perhaps do not breed from them, but they do 
not hesitate to sell them, and thus increase 
the difficulty by giving good pedigrees to such 
dogs. In Skye terriers, the length of coat is 
one of the principal points; one therefore can 
easily understand how a pup with a good 
long coat would be prized, even should it 
be a little soft. This, then, was how the Pais- 
ley terrier originated. The silky-coated dogs, 
from their great beauty, took the eye and 
were greatly prized as pets; and as the de- 
mand increased, which it very quickly did 
when they began to win prizes, they were 
bred in large numbers, and the points now 
attained were only arrived at by careful se- 
lection and scientific breeding. Some dark 
rumors are afloat about the crosses that were 
paper with which they have seen that most 
resorted to to gain the points desired; but if 
such a thing ever took place, it has never been 
made public. We, however, are of opinion 
that no cross was required, and, in the case 
of the best strains, none took place. 

The points of the Paisley terrier are as fol- 
lows :— 

Head, long, flat and massive, 
Stout muzzle and strong jaws. 


ceases to be 


with good 
Teeth must 
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over or under shot are 


be perfectly level, 
greater of the two. 


faults, under shot the 
Value, 10 points. 

Ears, as in Skyes, are set on high and in- 
variably pricked, standing quite straight and 
not falling to the side, covered with long hair 
and nicely fringed, the latter an important 
point. Value, 10 points. 

The eyes, which are obscured by hair, dark 
brown and of a good size, but not prominent. 
Value, 5 points. 

Neck, long and powerful. Value, 

Chest, well developed and deep. 
5 points. 

Body, 
wide at ribs and well ribbed home, 
be flat sided or tucked up in flank; 
broad and well covered with muscle. 
15 points. 

Legs.—Fore legs short, muscular, and per- 
fectly straight, well set on under the body; 
hind legs short and straight. The dog should 
stand fair on his legs, and the feet, which are 
of fair size, point straight to the front. Val- 
ue, 10 points. 

The tail carried in a straight line with the 
back, when not excited; free from twist or 
curl, and have a nice thin fringe of hair 
hanging from it. Value, 5 points. 

Color, various shades of blue—dark blue 
for preference. The hair on head and lower 
extremities slightly lighter than the body 
color, but it should not approach a linty 
shade. Value, 10 points. 

Coat, long, flat and free from curl—very 
soft and silky in texture. The longer and 
finer the hair the more value is attached to 
it The hair parted at shoulder, and contin- 
ued to set on of tail, should hang gracefully 
from the body, and cover the head and eyes, 
and reach to the nose. Value, 20 points. 

General appearance.—A long, low, stoutly 
built terrier, with an intelligent expression of 
countenance, and a long, flowing, flat lying, 
straight coat. Value, 5 points.—Total, 100 
points. 

In character and disposition, the 
terrier resembles the Skye, being good- 
natured, intelligent, and lively. They make 
excellent house pets, and those who desire 
something more substantial than a toy, will 
find in the elegant shape and pleasing outline 
of the Paisley terrier, something to please 
them. They are not delicate; but require at- 
tention in washing, combing, and brushing, 
to keep them in good order, and without this 
they very soon get out of shape. The same 
attention as is required for the Yorkshire 
terrier is necessary and the same kind of 
brush; and to keep the dogs from scratching 
out their coat, it is usual to tie up the feet in 
small bags. 


5 points. 
Value, 


long, perfectly straight in the back, 
must not 
the loins 

Value, 


Paisley 


EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 


Hardly do we see the finish of the spring 
show circuit than dates for the fall circuit 
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are being announced. ‘The old reliable To- 
ronto and Danbury are regular fixtures and 
we believe Dallas will be in line again, last 
year’s show having been knocked out by 
a fire which included the dog show build- 
ing. Before we reach fall, however, there 
are several fixtures to be disposed of, the 
most important of which is theLadies’ Ken- 
nel Association's two days’ fixture at The 
Meadows, Hempstead, the country seat of 
Mr. James L. Kernochan, whose wife is 
President of the Association. The dates 
for this show are May 30 and 31, and we 
presume it will be held under tents on the 
English plan. The list of judges already 
announced is very satisfactory, and as the 
entry fee is a nominal one, with four points 
for winners, the entry should be large. We 
have a great deal to thank the L. K. A. for, 
one thing being that it is possible to hold a 
dog show in New York with a liberal prize 
list and low entry fee. © 
* aa * 

The Wissahickon Kennel Club will hold 
its second show at Chestnut Hill, Pa., on 
June 13, and it is proposed to have a full 
judges’ slate and make the show attractive 
in every way. The receipts go to a local 
charity and it is a show that deserves and 
should receive support. 

* * Bt 

Spratts’ Patent wound up a long busy 
season of dog shows with the Buffalo ex- 
hibition, which at this time of writing has 
yet to be held. To keep things running 
week after week with but little interval be- 
tween shows and the difficulties of railroad 
transportation to be overcome requires 
ability and energy of no mean order, and 
these have been amply demonstrated as 
features of the work of this firm. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Rathborne and his efficient 
staff on the work of the season 

* ok x 

That a good field dog of the Irish setter 
breed is appreciated is proven by the sup- 
port accorded the dog Iceberg advertised 
in Frecp AND StrEAM. During the past 
six weeks five bitches have been sent to 
him and there are more to come. It should 
also be borne in mind that he is a good 
looking dog and got reserve at New York 
two years ago. 

* x x 

We commend to the attention of our 
readers the additions to our kennel adver- 
tising. Several came in at the last moment 
and could not be properly classified, but they 
will all repay perusal. When at New 
Crleans we met Mr. Farwell, of the Sa- 
bine Kennels of fox terriers, and about 
the first thing he said was that the morn- 


ing he left home he had received an order 
from far away Seattle for a terrier. “I 
get more answers from my FIELD aAnp 
STREAM advertisement than from all the 
others.” Hearing this remark induced Mr, 
Gretzner to give the ad. of his fox terrier 
Vexation Knight Marshall. We saw two 
clinking good puppies of his at New Or- 
leans, and advise all to breed to this dog. 
He gets them right. By the way, Mr. 
Farwell’s Sabine Result, now a champion, 
will be kept by George Thomas at Magno- 
lia, Mass., for some time at least. 
x * x 

The Earlington Kennels’ advertisement 
of bulldogs is one we call particular atten- 
tion to. Mr. Earle has at present a nice lot 
of puppies for sale. We recently picked 
out one for a St. Louis subscriber who was 
greatly pleased with it. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, that bulldogs are not ten dollar dogs, 
—_ waste neither your own time nor Mr. 

Earle’s in writing with such an expecta- 
tion. They are hard to raise and therefore 
comparatively a dear dog. 

a: = * 

One of the very best wire haired fox 
terriers in the country and the best in Can 
ada is Matchmaker. A dog of quality and 
character and one that has shown his abili- 
ty as asire. He is kept by his part owner, 
Mr. W. P. Fraser, at Toronto. This dog 
was bought at auction‘for over one thou- 
sand dollars by that astute judge, George 
Raper. 

. & « 

If any one desirous of getting a good 
young collie dog or bitch at a fair price 
will communicate with the editor he can be 
advised to his benefit, particularly if he is a 
Western inquirer. 

¢ + * 

Mr. Winfield Baldwin, Central Ave. and 
Second St., Newark, N. J., announces in an 
advertisement received too late for inser- 
tion in the “For Sale” columns, that he 
has a fine litter of pointer puppies for sale, 
whelped in January. Sire Prince Bill, No. 
66,327, dam, Little Dorrit No. 70,837. 

* * + 


Fred. J. Thompson, of Prophetson, IIL, 
also offers a fine litter of English setters, 
whelped November 20, 1902, best of breed- 
ing. Write to him for pedigree, photo and 
price. 

* * * 

Have you sent for the 48-page treatise on 
the ailments, medicine and cure of dogs, 
sued by the Polk Miller Drug Co., Box 
217, Richmond, Va.? It is free for the ask- 
ing. 
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There is nothing so pleasing to the lover 
of a really good dog as to see the pte- 
ture and a write-up of his favorite canine 
friend in print. But, after all, the princi- 
pal object of breeding and owning a bird 
dog is his use as a helpmate afield. There 
is but one ultimate result desired of all 
the talk about pedigree, of high-class 
breeding, of registration, of best strains, 
etc., and that is to produce a really good 
dog—one that fills the bill in every partic- 
ular and is the pride of his owner. Conse- 
quently some practical suggestions pertain- 
ing to the breeding, training, handling, 
and the correcting of faults of the bird dog 
should not go amiss in this department. 
Questions along this line are invited and 
will be answered in the Question Box in 
the order received, cheerfully and free of 
charge. 

On the whole, the real value of the bird 
dog is to be measured in accordance with 
his ability to serve as a helpmate afield— 
to find, point and retrieve—in a manner 
pleasing to the sportsman. The better a 
dog performs his part the greater the en- 
joyment and satisfaction of his master. A 
well-bred, intelligent, speedy and ambitious 
dog without proper training, however, can 
never please the man behind him with gun 
in hand, owing to the vexations caused by 
insubmission, and, therefore, training is of 
great importance. Pedigree, strain, speed, 
endurance, bird sense, style—all avail 
naught unless these desirable qualities are 
employed in proper manner and at the will 
of the handler. 





The supposition that the dog hunts, finds 
and points game solely for the pleasure of 
his master is a fallacy. It is natural for 
the dog to hunt instinctively for his own 
individual gain, but by judicious training 
his instinctive proclivities are rendered sub- 
servient to the gun, hence training is in- 
dispensable. After the dog has learned 
to serve in a practical way, however, he al- 
so learns to understand and appreciate his 
mission, and will thereupon work to the 
gun willingly, intelligently, and pleasantly. 





Every sportsman who has the necessary 
qualifications, inclination, access to game 
in its haunts, and a little time and patience, 
should by all means train his own dogs, 
because, although a dog trained by another 
may work satisfactorily, to a degree, upon 





the return to its owner, a dog’s disposition, 
inclinations, good and bad habits, etc., are 
best observed during the course of training 
by the trainer, who may, therefore, en 
force greater obedience and obtain a high 
er degree of perfection in the work of his 
dog than any other person. 


Proper yard breaking—systematic and 
calculated in every detail to become appli- 
cable to actual work afield—is the most es 
sential part of a dog’s training. It is also 
the most time-absorbing and tedious part 
of the work; if hurried over, however, and 
but partly and imperfectly done, much vex 
ation and annoyance is sure to follow later 
on, and, too, at a time when the sportsman 
wants his dog to work on game afield. In 
stead of having made the dog submissive 
and obedient at home, the headstrong, un 
ruly dog will be a source of anger and 
thus frustrate the pleasure anticipated. 


QUESTION BOX 


Q.—I have a registered pointer bitch 
that has just had pups. The sire of the 
pups is a registered English setter. Will a 
mixed breed of this kind be any good as 
field dogs? It was an accident, which I re 
gretted indeed, but the pups are now here 
and I should not like to destroy them if 
there is any prospect that they may make 
useful doys. Dam and sire ate thoroughly 
trained and have fine noses. The pups have 
short hair and are marked same as their 
dam—white and liver. 

Ans.—This same question has been asked 
and answered several times in this depart 
ment in former numbers, but as the circu- 
lation of Fr—ELD AND STREAM is so rapidly 
increasing, thus adding a large number of 
new readers constantly, it is but just that 
an answer be again given. The cross of 
pointer and setter is commonly called 
“dropper,” the pups in first instance usual- 
ly turn out to be good workers in the field, 
but for future breeding such offspring is 
utterly worthless—the hunting and point- 
ing instinct all runs out. Although the hair 
on the puppies appears but short at first, 
before long it will grow out and plainly 
evince the mixture of breeds in an unde- 
sirable manner. True, one dislikes to de- 
stroy a litter of healthy and really nice 
looking puppies, but since thoroughbred 
stock is so plentiful and cheaply obtain- 
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able, it hardly pays to bother with a “drop- 
per” or mongrel, because the time and pa- 
tience required to train such a one will 
be fully as much as or more than is required 
on a straightbred dog; while the latter, in case 
it be desired, can be used to propagate its 
species in all its purity and, too, always 
commands a price. 


Q.—I have a very fine pointer bitch, fif- 
teen months old, a splendid hunter, ranges 
well and apparently possesses a fine nose, 
but she never points anything, just flushes 
every bird—woodcock, snipe, and partridge 

like a cocker spaniel. I may say she is 
thoroughly hand broken and obedient, also 
retrieves very nicely indeed. What do 
you suggest to remedy the fault? 

Awns.—The pointing instinct of the well 
bred pointer and setter is one of the natur- 





By O, L. Melgaard, Argyle, Minn 
“MY PETS” 
Fourth Award in monthly photo competition. 


al gifts or qualifications, but is developed 
at quite different ages in puppies, some 
taking to it at the age of but two or three 
months, while others to of the same lit- 
ter) may not stand or point game satisfac- 
torily till matured. In such cases it is best 
to trust to time as sooner or later the la- 
tent talent will develop. If taken afield 
with a steady dog who points stanchly, the 
youngster usually takes to pointing by im- 
itating him after several outings, or, as of- 
ten happens, will drop into it suddenly at 
the first opportunity. In former times 
trainers taught the lesson ‘“To-Ho’’—order 
to stop at command—which, however, nev- 
er did teach a dog to point properly be- 
cause, unless ordered to stop, he went right 
in to flush as before, and remained a flush- 
er till intuitively he came to pointing in a 
natural manner. 

Q.—As I have been an ardent reader of 
FIELD AND STREAM for years and take an 
especial interest in the various questions 
and instructive answers thereto, would 
kindly ask your opinion on the following: 
Some time ago I had an Irish setter bitch 


sent to me to be bred to my Irish setier 
dog. Both dogs are of a deep red color 
and finely bred. The bitch was well crated 
while being shipped both ways. I am pos- 
itive no other dog was near her while 
here, and the owner of the bitch claims the 
same. The bitch whelped nine puppies of 
a solid dark seal-brown color, except one 
with a white toe. The owner did not like 
the color and drowned the entire litter, 
thinking some mongrel got to the bitch. 
Your opinion, as an experienced breeder, 
would be highly appreciated. 

Ans.—There is a possibility that an ac- 
cident occurred before shipping the bitch 
and the date of service compared with that 
of whelping (sixty-three days) would fully 
determine that; as a rule, however, the pup- 
pies of the thoroughbred Irish setter are of 
a darker shade than the progenitors—ma- 
hogany brown—hence, doubtless, drown- 
ing of the litter was too hasty. A single 
white toe, and even a small white spot on 
the breast, is not an uncommon occurrence 
in full blood Irish setters. 


Q.—My English setter is past three years 
old. In the summer of 1901 he had distem- 
per very badly, leaving him very weak, 
with severe twitching of muscles.  Grad- 
ually he regained control of them except 
in the head and right shoulder. Next fall 
I could not hunt him much on account of 
weakness in back—had to lift him over 
walls and fences. Last fall he was strong 
as any dog, only the twitching of head 
muscles and chattering of teeth continued, 
which became more so this past winter. 
Now, what shall I do to relieve or cure 
him of the trouble? 

Ans.—Chorea is one of the worst after- 
effects of distemper and practically incur- 
able. To chloroform a severe sufferer from 
chorea is the most merciful deed the un- 
fortunate owner can bestow on such a pa- 
tient at an early age, thus relieving the in- 
capacitated animal and preventing agony, 
loss of time and worry. 


—My English setter is stanch and wild 
to go with a gun. Sometimes he will cover 
his ground beautifully and good distance, 
but generally races ahead not using his 
nose, especially in dry leaves, and nothing 
will make him come back till he gets ready. 
Have tried coaxing and whipping with no 
effect. When a puppy he was the other 
way—wanted to stay in too close and was 
afraid of a whip. Do you think he is too 
old (three years) now to have any hopes 
of ever making anything of him? 

Ans.—A dog is never too old to learn 
and be rendered submissive. The fault you 
complain of is a very simple matter to cor- 
rect. Get a copy of “The Amateur Train- 
er (FIELD AND STREAM” will furnish — it 
promptly), follow plain directions and on 
short order your dog will be obedient to 
your entire satisfaction. 
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FISH IN SEASON 


Flounders — Hooks, Sproat No. 7-9, 
Chestertown No. 9-12, Carlisle No. 6-8; 
bait, sand worm; method (anchored), bot- 
tom fishing. 

Blackfish—Hooks, blackfish hook No. 
2-5; bait, clam, fiddler; method, same as 
flounder. 

Tomcod—Hooks, Chestertown, No. 6-8; 
bait, sandworm; method, same as flounder. 

Striped Bass—Hooks, Sproat 3-0, 5-0. For 
trolling use number 4 spoon; in bottom 
(anchored) fishing use four foot leader and 
three ounce sinker. Night fishing is best. 
Bait—Blood worms, shedder crabs, small 
eels, menhaden. 


FLOUNDERING 


When free from mud a fat flounder is 
toothsome. This flat fish, particularly the 
“postage stamp” kind, does not afford ex- 
citing sport at the end of a fish line at any 
time. Their bite is a kind of a nibble and 
tug, and they often come into the boat as 
though glad to be taken in out of the wet. 

Flounder fishing coming very early in 
the season is freezing work. The days are 
generally raw and cold, the fishing must be 
done from small boats, and the mud banks 
and muddy channels where the flounder 
makes his winter quarters are located a 
distance from the mainland. 

The best places for flounders are along 
the edges of channels in mud flats. When 
the day is cloudy they will go deeper, but 
if a sunny day they will be found well up 
in the shallow water taking a sun bath. 

Provide your boat with two anchors, of 
the mushroom variety, the large one for 
the bow anchor and a smaller one to be 
used from the stern as a kind of drag. This 
is hauled along the bottom and stirs up the 
mud. 

An oyster rake is an excellent agitator of 
mud, and should be used when possible. 
Broken oysters and clam shells with parti- 
cles of the bivalves attached to them are 
geod to throw overboard and scatter about 
in the waters as a means of attracting the 
fish 

Flounders, it should be remembered, lie 
partly concealed in the mud, and as soon 
as the stirring up process commences they 
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dart from their hiding places to feed upon 
whatever may be uncovered. 

There are many reasons why drop fish- 
ing for flounders is more productive in the 
quantity taken than is the rod fishing. In 
the first place, a heavy sinker can be used. 
Some of the old drop line fishermen of 
Jamaica Bay use eight, ten and twelve 
ounce sinkers and fish with from two to 
four lines. The heavy sinkers resist the in- 
fluence of the tide enough to hold the bait 
steadily in one place, which is of much im- 
portance in this fishing. They also sink 
deeply in the mud, and every time the 
angler moves the line, even slightly, a 
cloud of mud and sand is raised. Flounders 
have the habit of lying in the mud and 
watching for some disturbances. Worms, 
small crabs and soft clams, whenever they 
move around in the soft bottoms, raise 
just such tiny clouds, so the flounders 
naturally dart to the scene whenever they 
see them. It pays, therefore, in flounder 
fishing, to move the sinker frequently, 
never pulling it far enough to remove it 
from its place, and ceasing the motion as soon 
as the desired effect has been attained. 

The same thing can, of course, be done 
by an angler using a rod, but as his sinker 
necessarily must be lighter, it does not 
bury itself so deeply in the mud. In this 
respect the fisherman with the drop line 
has the advantage. 

The best way to rig the line for flounder 
fishing is to attach an egg-shaped sinker 
with a brass swivel to the end of the line. 
Immediately above it, so that it almost 
touches the sinker, attach the first hook. 
Just far enough above that, so that the two 
will just clear each other when the line is 
straightened out, attach another hook. 
Some anglers use three. Two are enough. 

For flounder fishing it is possible to use 
baits that are too large. A piece of sand- 
worm just big enough to cover the hook 
is all that should be used. Cut the worm 
with a very keen knife, so that the bait 
shall be clean and full of blood, instead 
of mangled and bruised. 

Sometimes a combination of clam and 
worm is tempting when the flounders do 
not feel like biting. Put a good piece of 
clam on the hook first and the worm on 
top of it, covering the point of the hook 
with the latter. 
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This season flounders shoulJ be plentiful. 
The best grounds near New York for 
large flounders is the eastern part of 
Jamaica Bay. There the mud flats lie 
about two miles from Canarsie landing, 
through and across the bay. The best 


channel there is Island Channel, between 
Canarsie and Irish Creek. A good spot on 
the channel is Hog’s Back, opposite the 
mouth of Irish Creek. The best fishing tide 
there is from half ebb down to nearly low 
water. 

Many go to City Island, where they get 
plenty of flounders, but as a rule, of small 
size. Others places are Sheepshead Bay, 
Broad Channel, the Raunt, Goose Creek, 
Seaside, Long Beach, stations on Jamaica 
Bay, Coney Island Creek, Gravesend Bay, 
all on Long Island, and at South Beach, 
Staten Island. At all these points boats 
can be hired. It is best to provide your 
own bait. Don’t carry worms in cigar 
boxes, and keep them sheltered from cold 
winds. 

Captain’s Island and points near that 
place have the reputation of providing the 
best of flounder fishing. They run there 
exceedingly large, are thick, fat and of ex- 
cellent flavor. 

From this time on, through the spring, 
summer, autumn and well into the winter, 
it is fish, fish, fish all along the line, mak- 
ing glad the hearts of tackle dealers, for it 
is then they can exchange their steel hooks 
for silver. 

Good luck, 
health to all, 


good business and good 
Brother Fishermen! 


GROUNDS NE: 
YORK. 


he started me a-thinkin’: 

fish, as fish you will, 

Be a sport and not a butcher; 
an’ not to kil’; 

Keep enough to sezve your eatin’, 
surplus fellers go; 

Send the small ones to their mothers—give 
‘em time to fat and grow. 

An’ when pullin’ in the fishes don’t be slow 
to recollect 

To secure ‘em in a manner not to forfeit 

their respect. 


FISHING AR NEW 


But When you 


try to catch 


let the 


The local fishing grounds are many in 
number and fruitful of fish. Boats can be 
had at all of them, and usually bait—the 
latter, however, had better be provided be- 
fore starting out. The charge for boats 
ranges from 50 cents up to $1 per day, and 
sufficient bait for a day’s fishing can be had 
for 50 cents, excluding, however, shedder 
crabs, which vary in price with the supply. 
Shedder crabs, blood worms, sand worms, 
fiddlers, shrimp and clams, can almost al- 
ways be had at the tackle stores, but skim- 
mers, killies, spearing clams and _ fiddlers 
can be had at all fishing stations. Motor 
and 


sail boats can be hired at all fishing 
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stations (at least a week’s notice should be 


given). Boats and captain can usually be 
hired from $10 per.day at the following 
places: Seaside, Rockaway Park, Hol- 
land’s, Hammel’s, Broad Channel, Raunt, 
Goose Creek, Canarsie. All these places 
are situated on Jamaica Bay, L. I. Other 


places are Wreck Lead, L. 1.; Long Beach, 


L.. I.; Sheepshead Bay, Gravesend Bay, 
Fort Hamilton, Sea Bright, South Beach, 
etc., for outside deep-sea fishing, also the 


Fishing Banks. 


anniversary of the Protective 
League of Salt Water Fishermen was held 
recently at its rooms, No. 106 West Thirty- 
first St. Dr. F. C. Valentine made a speech, 
in which he said that the 5,300 physicians in 
this city should join the league, become 
fishermen and prescribe regular fishing for 
all patients. He said that the sport of ang- 
ling was the best ever discovered. 

There is hope that the league’s bill now 
before the Legislature may become law. 
Assemblyman George W. Doughty, who 
has fought the league’s bill in the past, has 
said that if the bill did not touch Nassau 
County he would support it. 

The bill, if it passes the Assembly, will be 
cared for in the Senate by Senator Elsberg. 

FIELD AND STREAM lends its hearty en- 
dorsement to this bill and hopes every 
reader of this settion will do all in his 
power to influence its passage. If it is de- 
feated it will simply be another case where 
the best interests of the people at large, 
and saltwater fishermen in particular, are 
defeated by the soulless greed of a mighty 
corporation or Fish Trust, which has al 
ready defeated a similar bill in the New 
Jersey legislature. 

Here is the text of the bill in question: 

“Nets used especially for catching lob 
sters, crabs, catching of eels by the use of 
eelpots, or the capture of minnows, killies. 
spearing or shrimp for bait, by means of 
hand nets, shall not exceed forty feet in 
length and four feet in depth. 

Jets, other than those used especially 
for. catching lobsters, crabs, catching of 
eels by the use of eelpots, or the capture ol 
minnows, killies, spearing or shrimp for 
bait, shall not be used from Friday noon 
until Monday noon of each and _ every 
week, and that pounds and fykes shall not 
be set or used at any time in the tide 
waters within the boundary line of the 
present City of New York. 

“Nets, other than nets usedespecially for 
catching lobsters, crabs, catching of eels by 
the use of eelpots or the capture of min- 
nows, killies, spearing or shrimp for bait, 
shall not be used in any of the adjacent 
bays, creeks, inlets, channels, narrows, kills 
or confluent brooks within said limits at 
any time. : 

“Angling shall always be lawful during 
the open season.” 

The anglers of the States of York 


The fifth 


New 
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and New Jersey have declared war against 
the net fishermen, because they say that 
the nets are catching about all the fish, In 
the long hours that they wait in vain for a 
bite they tell of the good old times when 
they couldn’t haul in for the weight of them 
the “whoppers” on their lines. There are 
still “whoppers,” but they are in the nets. 
The anglers call themselves sportsmen and 
their enemies “butchers.” The conflict has 
now been carried to the legislative halls of 
Albany. 

According to veteran anglers, there are 
one hundred thousand amateur and pro- 


IN THE COUNCIL LODGE 


Sot 





ermen build out a net in the form of a 


fence, securely weighted to the bottom of 


the sea, and supported by posts driven 
down at intervals and by corks in the rope 
of its upper edge. ' The fence is at such an 
angle that fish striking it swim along this 
wall-like obstruction till they pass into the 
trap near the shore, which is like a three 
leaf clover, and in which the fish find them 
selves fast imprisoned. With the first 
sight of morning a fishing tug will steam 
up to the pocket and, by means of a der 
rick, hoist its load into its hold. 

The anglers of New York who are fight- 


APRIL SCHEDULE OF TIDES — High Water for Angling 


GovVERNOR's ISLAND, N. Y. City GoOVERNOR’s ISLAND, N. Y. City GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, 


A.M. P.M. A.M. 


H.W. L.W. H.W. L.W. H.W. L.W. H.W. L.W. H.W. L.W. 
1.26 7.50 1.44 Tue. 21 2.21 9.20 


Wed. 1 9.59 4.14 10.29 4.20 Sat. 11 7.26 


Th. 210.45 5.05 11.20 5.10 Sun. 12 8.11 2.12 
Fri. 311.39 6.01 ..... 606 Mon 13 8.53 2.5 9.14 3.10 Th. 23 4.16 10.57 
Sat. 412.17 7.05 12.41 7.11 Tue. 14 9.32 3.40 9.55 3.50 Fri. 24 5.09 11.41 
Sun 5 1.20 8.12 1.55 830 Wed. 15 10.10 4. 
Mon. 6 2.35 9.20 3.16 9.42 Th. 16 10.50 5.10 11.12 5.12 Sun. 26 6.42 12.55 
Tue. 7 3.45 10.23 4.28 1048 Fri. 17 11.24 5.55 11.51 5.55 Mon. 27 7.27 1.41 
Wed. 8 4.50 11.20 5.27 11.45 Sat. 18 12.05 6.41 ..... 642 Tue. 28 8.12 2.28 
Sun. 19 12.35 7.32 12.55 7.37 Wed. 29 9.00 3.15 


Th. 9 5.481210 6.19 . 


Fri. 10 6.40 12.38 7.06 12.58 Mon. 20 1.25 8. 


P.M. A.M. 
8.33 2.27 Wed. 22 3.19 10.10 


25 10.33 4.31 Sat. 25 5.56 12.10 


5 1.54 840 Th. 30 9.48 4.05 10.15 4.05 


Showing the differences between the time of High Water at New York and the following places 
The hours and minutes standing against the place in this table are to be added to or subtracted 
from the time of High Water at Governor's Island, New York, at any given day, which will 
give nearly the time of High Water at the following places: 


H. M. H. M. H. M. 
EE  ccnccornsecteess SS Cape Mag... J. .cccccss * 10 Nahant, Mass............ 93 @ 
Se BOD. cc cscecvecses °3 30 Uape Ann, Mass. .. *3 04 New Bedford, Mass......** 15 
Coney Island ............** 10 Cape Charles, Va. .. ..** 16 Newburyport, Mass...... *3 02 
Broad Channel .......... * 24 Cape Cod, Mass. ......... *3 09 Newport, R. I. ae i 
Elizabethport ...-. * 25 Cape Henry, Va. ........%* 40 New London, C ‘onn. ro 112 
ee *3.35 Cape Henlopen, Del. .... * 20 New Haven, Conn........ *3 05 
Fort Hamilton .......... ee 625 —— Hatteras, N. C..... * 40 Norfolk Navy Yard, Va.. *1 OG 
Fort Washington ..:.....* 35 Cape Fear, N. C. ........%% 20 Old Point Comfort.......* 42 
Gravesend Bay .......... ** 35 City Point, Va. : .. *6 29 Penobscot River, Me.. °2 2 
Hell Gate Ferry......... *155 Delaware (Breakwater) .** 10 Philadelphia, Pa saveee = ae 
Long Beach .............. ee 5 Elizabeth Point, N. J..... * 34 Plymouth, Mass.... *3 10 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn..... * 47 Edgartown, Mass......... *3 56 Portland, Me...... *3 05 
Newark Bay ctcemecwseee Gt iar Ga OF. 2.0 * 44 Portsmouth, N. H........ *3 10 
Princess Ray ..........%* 05 Fire Island Inlet....... -.** 52 Point Judith, R. I........%* 45 
Sandy Hook .............%* 20 Gloucester, Mass......... *2 40 Point Lookout, Md.. . *4 38 
Seaside ... cecccccee © BD Gar Meee, MOGs... o..00. . Re Providence, R. I1..... . ee 
Sheepshead Bi iy. junsneatde °* 2 Greenwich, &. f.......... G Galem, Mass... ...ccccccs BES 
Spuyten Duyvil ......... * 40 Hallett’s Cove, L. I....... *1 52 Sand’s Point, N. Y....... %2 58 
CE EES **310 Hell Gate, N. Y. ove *2 @ Sandy Hook,- N. J.........%% 
Ee Se *2 25 Holmes’ Hole, Mass...... *3 2: Saybrook, Conn.......... %2 15 
Amboy, N. J..............%* 45 Huntington, N. Y. . *2 40 St. John’s River, Fla....** 49 
Annapolis, Md. .......... **3 29 Kennebec, Me. coseesee 9225 Stonington, Conn........°% 47 
Baltimore, Md. .......... wt na... Se ee ee SS BR Tereveewe, BW. Bae cvcecss *1 37 
Barnegat Inlet, N. J. ...** 09 Little Egg Harbor, N. J..** 57 Ward's Island............ *2 07 
Boston, Mass. (City)..... *3 20 Little Gull Is’d, L. I...... *1 31 Watch Hill, R. I.........% 40 
Block Island, R. I. ......** 42 Marblehead, Mass....... %3 10 Wilmington, N. C........ *% 55 
Bridgeport, Conn. ....... *251 Montauk Point........... * 20 Wood's Hole, Mass......** 8 


Boston Light ............ *%3 08 
* Signifies add. 


fessional fishermen in and around New 

ork. These figures include every one 
that fishes, from the waterfront urchin 
with a bent pin to the jolly sportsman who 
angles from his own yacht with a silver 
reel. The net men, on the other hand, 
consist, for the most part, of men who are 
in the employ of a corporation, and stretch 
pound nets for miles out into the ocean to 
convert their quarry into oil and fertilizer. 

The construction of a pound net is fami- 
liar to all who have sailed in the waters of 
Great South Bay or elsewhere along the 
south side of Long Island. Here the fish- 





**Signifies subtract. 


ing all those engaged in fishing with pound 
nets hold a meeting every month at No. 
106 West Thirty-first Street, to map out 
plans of war, to encourage each other in 
the fight and to lift their eyes to the future, 
when the waters of New York Harbor and 
its adjacent bays will again teem with 
creatures of the deep. The anglers have 
organized themselves as the “Protective 
League of Salt Water Fishermen,” and 
they number nearly a thousand members. 
Officers of the league say that the pleas- 
ure of the one hundred thousand fishermen 
together with all the moral and ethical cul- 
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ture of fishing, is threatened by the devas 
tations of the great pound nets. 

“We do not fight the nets,” said Colonel 
Millikin, “because they catch fish, but be- 
cause they wantonly destroy them. Some 
nets are used professedly to catch men- 
haden, which are unfit to eat but are rich 
in oil. As a matter of fact, all kinds of fish, 
including the choicest food varieties, are 
swept into these pounds, and are all car- 
ried away to refining plants for oil and fer- 
tilizer. In the wholesale way in which 
these fishermen handle their nets, it is, of 
course, impossible to sort out the men- 
haden and throw the rest back into the sea 
and even if they did, nine out of ten of the 
fish would die. Under certain restrictions 
pound nets may be operated so as to 
bring in a large revenue for their owners 
as well as work no harm to the anglers. 

“The catching of menhaden at sea does, 
not at all meet with our disfavor. Net 
fishing in the deep ocean can make no ap- 
preciable difference to the angler ashore. 
It is the pound net, stretched out from the 
shore, as can be seen at the present time 
along the Jersey coast all the way from 
Barnegat to Sandy Hook, and along the 
shore of Long Island, in Great South Bay 
and its other bays, coves and _ inlets. 
Thanks to a bill passed in Governor 
Black’s administration, Jamaica Bay is ex- 
empt from nets, as are also the waters of 
Richmond County, the Harlem River and 
Long Island Sound, within the city limits.” 

Colonel Millikin is never tired of telling 
ot the attempts of the league to obtain leg- 
islation in 1900 to prohibit nets not only 
within the city limits, but in adjacent 
waters three miles from the city line. Col- 
onel Millikin went before the committee 
and pleaded with its members in favor of 
the measure; then he stormed in turn and 
threatened, but the committee was impas- 
sive. Another bill was introduced last year 
to provide that the traps of the pound nets 
should be kept open from Friday noon to 
Monday noon, so there might be good fish- 
ing on Sunday, but the net fishermen 
showed their strength and defeated the bill. 

A bill much the same as that of last year 
has now been introduced by Senator Rus- 
sell, for the purpose of providing plenty of 
good fishing on Sunday. According to its 
provisions, the owners of nets are to open 
the traps on Friday noon, so that the 
schools of fish may strike the long pound 
nets and swim along their fencelike ob- 
struction to the funnel-like maze at the end 
and yet make their escape. On Monday 
noon the traps may again be closed. The 
anglers have determined to fight for the 
bill to the last ditch, despite the fact that 
the corporation which operates most of 
these nets is showing the same stubborn 
resistance. 

Jersey fishermen have started on a like 
crusade. The Essex Fish and Game Pro- 


tective Association, whose members live 
for the most part in Newark, has taken 
the lead in the fight and has prepared a bill 
prohibiting pound nets in Sandy Hook 
Bay, Raritan Bay and the waters of Rari- 
tan River and Staten Island Sound. 

The Jerseymen have rejoiced the hearts 
of the New York fishermen by their ener- 
getic work, for if the nets within Sandy 
Hook are removed it will mean a large in- 
crease of fish in the Lower Bay. The Fish 
and Game Commission of New Jersey is 
also working for the greater protection of 
salt water fish along its shores. It has 
recommended legislation prohibiting pound 
nets extending into the ocean _ fur- 
ther than six hundred yards, and further 
provides that none be erected within a mile 
of an inlet or of each other. New Jersey 
has already passed a law prohibiting nets 
catching food fish for oil or fertilizing pur- 
poses. Efforts to have the New York leg- 
islature pass a similar statute have thus far 
been unavailing. 

The great increase in pound nets seems 
to have alarmed the Jerseymen to a greater 
extent than their New York brethren until 
within the last few years. They watched 
the operations of the Fish Trust, saw how 
it kept building bigger boats, larger drag 
nets, more and more plants for the manu- 
facture of oil and by-products, and, finally, 
they wondered if the Fish Trust would not 
build a net across the mouth of New York 
Harbor, on the assumption that the com- 
merce of the port was of a secondary con- 
sideration. 

Owners of nets that are used to catch 
fish for the market were found wasting 
tons of food by simply dumping their 
catches on the shore or failing to take 
them out of the traps when the market 
price was too low for profitable sales. 

“Near a pound net in Sandy Hook Bay,” 
said F. F. Felger, vice-president of the Es- 
sex Fish and Game Protectice Association, 
yesterday, “I have seen thousands of fish 
floating on the water which the owner ot 
the net permitted to die in the trap of his 
net. It is impossible and impracticable to 
try to stop net fishing along the ocean 
coast of New Jersey, but steps must be 
taken to prevent its abuse. Within Sandy 
Hook, however, pound nets should be pro- 
hibited altogether.” 


Scratch a man who is opposed to fish and 
game protection and beneath his cuticle 
you will find the picture of a cold storage 
warehouse. Likewise scratch a man (or 
member of the New York legislature) who 
votes against the bill of the Saltwater Pro- 
tective League (set forth elsewhere) and 
you will find a picture of one who is under 
the powerful influence of our $8,000,000 
fish trust. 











OUR 


AMAZON RIVER CRUISE 

As a large percentage of the readers of 
this magazine already know, from pre- 
vious advertising, we are equipping an ex- 
pedition to cruise down the Amazon River 
from its very source. Mr. Alvah D. James 
is to be the leader of the party, and they 
are to sail from New York during this 
month. 

It is Mr. James's plan to cross the Andes 
on mule back, and to descend the eastern 
Cordilleras at a point at the head of canoe 
navigation on the Ucayali River, which is 
the Peruvian Amazon. From this point, 
for several hundred miles, cataracts will be 
encountered; some of them rapid and dan- 
gerous. Hostile natives also infest the 
region. 

From the last cataract on the Ucayali 
River to the mouth of the Amazon is 
3.300 miles, and it is a reasonable estimate 
that the party will travel at least four 
thousand miles on their journey across the 
continent. The trip will end at Para, on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

We take pride in saying that this expe- 
dition will sail from New York magnifi- 
cently appointed. Mr. James has selected 
his outfit with scrupulous care, and for our 
part we have spared neither trouble nor 
money in aiding him. He is himself an 
experienced traveler—-well used to the 
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camp and to danger; and accompanying 
him are a photographer and a naturalist 
and taxidermist—who are also well ground- 
ed in the craft. 

These men are going to South America 
for exploration; they are going for ad- 
venture. And for those who would know 
something of a country now comparatively 
little known—a country of vast interest, 
and of vast importance to all nations, and 
particularly to our own—a country on 
which the eyes of the world are now cen- 
tered—for those who like tales of human 
toil, hardship and thrilling adventure, we 
sincerely recommend this coming photo- 
graphically illustrated serial from the pen 
of Mr. James. 


No doubt the painting of a real, live, 
Eastern brook trout which composes the 
frontispiece of this number will excite 
much admiration. Artist Driscole is not 
alone the foremost painter of game fish, 
but also an expert and enthusiastic angler 
and all around sportsman. His paintings 
are becoming more valued as the years go 
by and we suggest that our readers neglect 
no opportunity to secure some of his work. 
In this connection we might state that the 
originals of any of the pictures published 
in FreELD AND STREAM may be purchased 
and usually we have more orders than we 











Mr. L. B. Fleming, of Pennsylvania, won the 


High Amateur Average of the United States for 


1902. Of course! 


Mr. Fleming shot INFALLIBLE. 
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GEO. N. PIERCE CO., Burraco. xy. Pierce Cycles and Arrow Motor Cars. 


Catalogues free 
on Application 














No pleasure trip in 
all the world like this 
one. Deer, bear, lion, 
ducks, geese, chickens, 
and all the fishing you 
want. No guide re- 


quired. 
Address 
T. C, POWER & BRO. 


Ltd. 


Fort Benton, Montana 





can fill. Mr. Driscole is now painting a 
beautiful specimen of the small-mouth 
black bass which will doubtless appear in 
the next number. 
> . ye . ° 
There are two places along the Virginia 
coast that offer special attractions just now 
to the sportsman or angler who is look- 
ing for good sport, as well as comfortable 
accommodations. The one that is, of 
course, the most luxurious is the Princess 
Anne Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., under 
the management of T. D. Green. The 
other is much more modest in the rates 
charged and is kept by A. H. G. Mears, 
Wachapreague, Va. Send for particulars 
and mention FIELD AND STREAM. 





All who are interested in small craft like 
hunting, fishing or pleasure boats will do 
well to investigate the merits of the new 
construction employed in the famous Mul- 
lin boats. It is the latest departure and 
represents the highest type of naval archi- 
tecture, namely: plates of steel covering a 
frame or skeleton of wood. Address W. 
H. Mullins, 222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 


F. C. Woods & Co., Alliance, Ohio, are 
sending out a free booklet which tells and 
illustrates “Bait casting.” Send for it. 


Five hundred dollars is to be distributed 
among trap shooters this season who use 
“Graphine” wads. Send for particulars as 
this is a great improvement in gun wad- 
ding. The address is, Graphine Gun Wad 
Co., Muncie, Indiana. 

The reigning attraction in New York 
just now is Barnum & Bailey's circus at 
Madison Square Garden. No such won 
derful and varied aggregation of attrac- 
tions has ever before appeared under one 
roof and no reader of FIELD AND STREAM 
visiting New York in the next few weeks 
can afford to miss what is certainly “the 
greatest show on earth.”’ 

The Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., of Roch 
ester, N. Y., are offering five attractive 
money prizes to anglers who use their 
automatic reel. Send for particulars. 





A brilliant production is to be given very 
soon at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theater of 
T. W. Robertson’s splendid society com 
edy, “Caste.” It was this clever and crisp 
play that first made Robertson’s fame, and 
its popularity has endured for at least 
twenty-five years. 





We have received from the Labrador 
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Company, Limited, Montreal, a well print- 
ed and beautifully illustrated booklet of fif- 
ty pages describing the various salmon 
rivers which that company has for rent on 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence River. 
Mention is also made of the excellent 
shooting which this region affords. The 
little book will prove interesting and use- 
ful to any who plan a trip to this famous 
gameland, and especially to those who are 
seeking a location for salmon angling. 

Bass fishermen will note with interest the 
advertisement of Messrs. Benedict & 
Divine, Ellenville, N. Y., who are prepared 
to supply the fraternity and the trade with 
fresh, live hellgramites of the far-famed 
Sandburg and other varieties. This is a 
recognition of the constantly increasing 
interest in the pursuit of the gamy bass 
and adds another important item to the an- 
gler’s outfit. We recommend this enter- 
prising firm to our readers. 

The Bangor and Aroostook R. R. pub- 
lishes each year a splendid guide book for 
sportsmen. This year’s book, containing 
entirely new material both as to descriptive 
matter and pictures, is entitled “Haunts of 
the Hunted.” It includes charmingly writ- 
ten sketches of life in the Maine woods in 
pursuit of fish or game, canoe trips and 
camp outings, with beautiful illustrations in 
color and half tone. Send ten cents in 
stamps to Geo. M. Houghton, Traffic Mana- 
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ger, at Bangor, mentioning Fietp AND 
STREAM, and receive a copy of this beauti- 
ful book. It will delight the heart of every 
sportsman or lover of the woods. 


Among the new advertisements of the 
month will be noted that of Chas. Plath & 
Son, 62 Fulton St., one of the oldest es- 
tablished tackle firms in the city. Mr. 
Clemens L. Plath, the proprietor, is an ex- 
pert authority on nearby fishing waters and 
his fund of valuable information is at the 
service of patrons and brother anglers. The 
firm makes a specialty of rod-making and 
fly-tying material for amateurs and the 
trade. The leading novelties in high class 
tackle, both American and foreign, are 
promptly found on sale here. 





Mr. W. W. Leonard, Lumber Exchange 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn., who is one 
of the most accomplished anglers in the 
Northwest, is the author of a very enter- 
taining article in this issue on “Minneso- 
ta Bass Fishing.” In it is mentioned the 
famous Mecca for anglers along the “Soo 
Line.” By addressing W. R. Callaway, 
General Passenger Agent, Minneapolis, 
Minn., you can get a copy of “Fishing 
Along the Soo Line” which will give you 
much detailed information. Their “Season- 
able Hints for Summer Outings” is also a 
valuable booklet. Both sent free on appli 
cation. Mention Fietp AND STREAM. 





We are Sole Agents in the U. S. for All Genuine 
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Rities and automatic Pistols. Dealers selling Rifles without the firm name 
Waffenfabrik Mauser, Oberndorf a/n as Mauser goods are selling under false 


pretences. 


Francotte Guns 





The most modern, lightest and strongest guns imported. 


$450 net. 


Price from $80 to 


ten - 


Knockabout Guns 





in 12, 16 and 20 gauges all weights, all lengths of barrels and shape of stocks. 
Uniform net price $60. The best gun for the money ever offered. 


Hensoldt Field Glasses 





The most modern, strongest, lightest, most powerful Binoculars made. They 
give the best and most perfect illuminations and largest field of view. The best 
and most expensive cost from $45 to $135. 

Write for catalogue giving description of our specialties and FINE FISH- 


ING TACKLE. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD 


318 Broadway, New York 
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INDOOR RIFLE CHAMPIONSHIP OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

The annual match for the indoor rifle 

championship of the United States took 

place recently at the Zettler Gallery in New 


York. The winner of this championship 
was L. P. Ittel, of Allegheny, Pa., who 
scored in his one hundred shots 2,457 


In this great feat of marksmanship 
the winner used a Stevens Rifle with a 
Stevens-Pope barrel, and Peters 22 caliber 
short cartridges. If the one hundred shots 
had been fired on one target, it would be 
impossible to determine the exact count, 
because so many of the shots would be 
placed one on top of another, completely 
wearing away the center of the bullseye. It 
was, therefore, arranged that the match 
be shot in series of five shots to a target. 
To see the twenty targets, anless one un- 
derstands the art of rifle shooting, the feat 
does not seem so wonderful as it does when 
the shots are all placed on one target. Ti 
you have not the latest catalogue showing the 
full line of Stevens firearms, adapted to all 
light sporting and target purposes, send for 
it at once. Address the J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Co., Box 5, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


points. 





Anglers can have an interesting variety 
of catalogues at their disposal by writing 
to any of the prominent tackle houses that 


advertise in this issue, among which are 
Wm. Mills & Son, Park Place, near 
Church St.; Abercrombie & Fitch, 314-318 


H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway; 
Charles Plath & Son, Fulton St.; all of 
New York. Write now! You may find 
something you want for your next fishing 
trip. 


Broadway; 





We wish all Fietp ANp STREAM readers, 
and especially those in the East, could 
realize what a desirable place to buy wines, 
brandies and champagnes, is at_their_com- 
mand in the house of Julius Paul Smith, 
65-67 Duane St., New York. Those who 
judge by taste and not by Jabel will find 
the Olivina products a revelation for qual- 
ity and price. One order or purchase from 
this firm means that you will never seek 
any farther for anything in that line. Ev- 
ery article they handle is the product of 
their own a at Livermore, Cali- 
fornia, and is sold direct to the consumer 
at one small margin of profit. It gives us 
special gratification to recommend this firm 
and its products, knowing by experience 
that every customer of theirs is always 
more than pleased. Write for their price 
list and you will be surprised to find what 


moderate prices are asked for first class 
goods. 
We believe that many of the readers of 


Pietp AND STREAM are of the class who buy 
and use automobiles. All such will favor 
us by addressing the Haynes-Apperson 
Co., of Kokomo, Ind., for free catalogue. 
They are leaders in their line. The J. 








FIELD AND STREAM 


ANGLING FOR 

Salmon 
Trout 

Black Bass 


Tarpon 


AND ALL OTHER 
GAME FISHES # 


is fully described and 
beautifully pictured in 
our new 128 page cata- 
logue of 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


It is a fine specimen of angling literature and 
is sent free to all who write for it. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


Park Place, near Church Street, New York 











NOTICE TO ANGLERS 


IT am with you again for 1903 with an- 
other large lot of 


FineFishing Tackle 


THE GREATEST BARGAINS IN AMERICA 
Send stamp for illustrated special cata- 


logue. 
J. F. MARSTERS 


55 Court St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 














Hotels and the 
where. 


The Only Bass Bait 


The famous Sandburg and Mongaup 


LIVE 
HELLGRAMITES 


or Dobsons 


-llso other varieties. Special rates to Clubs, 
Trade. Agents wanted every- 
Prices on application. 


BENEDICT & DIVINE 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
N. Y. OFFIcE, 533 W. 42p St. 
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Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Box 5. Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., are meeting with great suc- 
cess in the sale of their Stevens-Duryea 
gasoline automobiles. 





Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 Broad- 
way, New York, identify themselves per- 
manently with FreLp AND STREAM by begin- 
ning with this issue a half page advertise- 
ment, setting forth the invincible line of 
specialties which this firm controls. Mau- 
ser rifles, Francotte guns and their own 
special “Knockabout” guns are a trio hard 
to beat either for reputation or popularity. 
Get acquainted with this world-famous 
and old established firm by securing one of 
their large and complete catalogues. 


Have you sent for the new No. 6 cata- 
logue of Bristol Steel fishing rods? It 
contains lots of new things. Their rods are 
becoming more popular each year. Ad- 
dress Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 


Have you ordered one of those “Pneu- 
matic Sportsman’s Cushions” which were 
advertised in the March number? If not, 
you had best do so at once. Send $2 to the 
Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co., 35 and 

Broadway, New York, and get one by 
mail postpaid. After you have used it on 
your first fishing or canoeing trip, if you 
you do not say it is worth $10, we will give 
you a year’s subscription to Fietp AND 
STREAM without charge. You can use it at 
home as well or for your office chair. See 
the advertisement in this issue, of their 
mattresses for home use. Take advantage 
oi their trial offer if you can possibly af- 
ford the price, as you are sure to want one 
or more of them after a trial. At home 
or in camp they are the coming mattress. 


In our May number will appear another 
instalment of “Moccasin Tracks,” stories 
by Marstyn Polléugh Pogue, who has sud- 
denly emerged from his winter hibernation 
in the Northern Canada woods. 


MORE ABOUT THE PASSENGER 
PIGEON 

{ read, with a great deal of interest, Dr. 
York's article relating to the passenger 
pigeon, in the February number of FieLp 
AND STREAM. However, I think his prem- 
ises do not warrant his conclusion that “the 
pigeons were drowned by encountering a 
cyclone while passing over the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 

Let us examine the premises: A cyclone 
Passes a given point in from a few minutes 
to half an hour at most. The millions of 
pigeons occupied many hours in passing a 
given point. I can well remember when 
the pigeons, crossing into Ontario at Niaga- 
ra, and sweeping round the head of Lake 
Ontario, continued their flight eastward for 
three or four hours daily, for several 


PURLISHIER’S NOTES 








THE IMPROVED 


All over the civilized world 





BOSTON | 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND worn 
Every Pair Warranted 


snmp anil yi’ 


CUSHION 
(es poe 


Lies flat to the vel 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


Send GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 
SOc. for Silk, ° . e 
25e. for Cotton, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Samp! i 
ny REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘gees 






















Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


THE BEST FOR THE GUEST 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Satisfying Delicious. Crisp 
and Ready-to-Serve. 


_ 





, ae ° 
One -fasie convinces. 





PAZ: 0 AUN) Ome OE OM MTR ELLER E The Phonograph is dis- 


tinguished from other talk- 


ing machines by its abso- 
lute freedom from scratch- 
ing and pure, natural tones 
of music or voice. 
The Phonograph is in- 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT - ‘ finitely superior. 


THIS ‘ 
Laisa’ 3 f8 The Phonograph is -sold 
Oomad GL Edvaon- I ’ in 5,000 stores. Call at 
MARK %, the nearest dealer's and 

‘ ‘ hear the modern Pho- 

nograph with the new 

Edison Moulded Records 

and the New Reproducer. 


PHONOGRAPHS from $10.00 
to $100.00. 
Records, 50c.; $5.00 per dozen. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
NEW YORK, 83 Chambers St. 
CHICAGO, 304 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 933 Market St. 


{ 32 Rempart Saint Georges, 
EUROPE ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 





Monthly Prize Contest 


For received each month by 
thé bese Photographs piety and STREAM 





(1) Cash prizes will be given for the pictures that are accepted and 
published each month in the year as follows: $5.00 to the best $3.00 to the 
second best; and $1.00 for all others. 


(2) All pictures submitted should portray incidents of the rod, gun, 
dog, camera, canoe or camp, and must not have appeared before in print. 
Unmounted prints preferred and not smaller than 2% inches square. 


(3) All pictures sent in must be accompanied by sender’s address, 
time and locality of exposure, name of camera, and postage for return if 
not accepted. If used by us they will paid for as above and become our 
property without reservation. 





(4) Seasonableness, originality, appropriateness and action will deter- 
mine largely in our selections of the prize pictures. No “poses” or big 
bags of game or strings of fish desired at all. 


THIS CONTEST IS OPEN TO EVERYONE 


Address CAMERA EDITOR, FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2ist St. NEW YORK 
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days: during such time flocks were contin- — dste given by Dr. York as the time of the cat- 
ually in sight. I have seen hundreds of | astrophe which annihilated the birds. 
flocks, extending from south to north, of I have a theory in reference to the dis- 
such magnitude that neither end of the appearance of the pigeons. I do not think 
flock was visible. Sometimes the birds that they are extinct. And I should like 
crossed the St. Lawrence River below’ to have my theory tested. Perhaps when 
Kingston, and, in that case the flight was your explorers visit the Amazon river they 
westward, the numbers being about the may be able to do something towards its 
same. The birds seemed to have an in-- elucidation. My theory is, that the pigeons 
stinctive dislike to crossing a large body may have gone south to Brazil, or to other 
of water, and, if I mistake not, Audubon parts of South America, and finding food 
held that opinion. Such being the habit plentiful, a suitable climate, and an absence 
of flight, and such the vast number of in- of that detestable animal, the game hog, 
dividuals, it seems to me to be incredible have decided to remain. Birds, like some 
that they could all have been overwhelmed men, learn by experience. Is the idea un- 
in a cyclone. A cyclone covers a space of reasonable? I had a friend, a gentleman 
from a few feet to perhaps half a mile in) who was an extensive sugar planter in 
width: I have, time and again, seen flights Demarara, South America, who removed 
of pigeons that must, flying at the rate of, to Ontario, Canada, and at once recognized 
say, fifty miles an hour, have extended ful- the pigeons, which, he said, were general- 
ly two hundred miles in length, and of un- ly plentiful in Demarara, and frequently 
known breadth. These great flights were remained throughout the year. May they 
intermittent. Sometimes there would be not have changed frequently for perma- 
no flight for several years; and only a few nently? 
birds would be seen in harvest. None Why not instruct Mr. Alvah D. James 
would be seen in spring. to at all times keep his “weather eye’ open 
These observations apply to Ontario. for “Ectopistes Migratorious,” when on his 
There seems to have been a coincident transcontinental trip, in South America 
great western flight, west of Lake Superior, and report? 
for I have been told by the Hudson Bay N. Acnew, M.D. 
Company’s men that the pigeons used to be Brandon, Manitoba. 
seen by millions in the valley of the Sas- Epitor’s Note.—We shall certainly ad- 
katchewan river, five hundred miles north vise Mr. James and his party to do this. 
of the International Boundary; and I have We should be pleased to hear from other 
seen many thousands in Manitoba; and, if readers on this inteersting and mysterious 
my memory is not at fault, since 1883, the subject. 


TO THE PUBLIC 


PACE is too valuable in Field and Stream to be used in talking about 
ourselves and what is coming next. The reading public has learned to 








know that each issue is better than the last. 
We hope no good sportsman or outdoor lover will miss the May number, 
which starts a new volume, also a new era of still greater achievement. It will 
be our 


EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


(FIFTEEN CENTS OF ALL NEWSDEALERS IN ALL PARTS OF NORTH AMERICA) 











AT STUD-ENCLISH BULLDOCS 


WOODCOTE | EARLINGTON BARON 
er RUFUS OCBERRY 
.e © B , 70856 . AKC S. B., 642390 .K CS B. crosses 
Champion Biceican: Chinosol. | Champion Persimmon : oo Laiceiion 7089s 
Miss John Bull Lady Rodney Stone. Ladv Eli 
; FEE $50.00 nat By 
FEE $25.00 Winner of Puppy Class and) _ a 
This dog possesses the choicest | | Special, L. K. A., Oct., 1902, | Great stock getter. rhree years 
blood of today. Two years | Considered by good judges the old. | Splendidly bred. Very 
old. Has a grand skull and the | best home bred dog in the | Massive ; big boned and grand 
best bodied dog in America. | United States. finish of face. 
PHOTOS AND PEDIGREES OF 'N mn DOGS i. ger HIGH CLASS BROOD BITCHES AND PUPPIES FUR SALE 
EARLINGTON K NEL S, 49 West 27th Street, New York City 
Registered A. K. C. 
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~ ONLY A DOLLAR. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 


We are willing to lose money on your first order, simply to get you to 
try HAYNER WHISKEY, for we know you will be pleased if you only once 
try it. This is our offer: We will send you in a plain sealed box, no marks 
to show what’s inside, ONE FULL QUART BOTTLE of HAYNER’S 
SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE for $1.00, and we will pay the express charges. 
Try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can 
buy from anybody else at any price, then send it back at our expense and your 
dollar will be returned to you at once. That’s fair, isn’t it? We stand allthe 
expense, if you are not satisfied. You risk nothing. We ship one quart on 
your first or trial order only. All subsequent orders must be for at least 4 
quarts at 80 cents a quart, express prepaid. The packing and express charges 
are almost as much for one quart as for four, and even at $1.00 for one quart, 
express prepaid, we lose money, but we want you to try it. 


Trial orders for Ariz. Cal., Col., Idado, Mont., Nev., N. Mex,, Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., must be 1 QUART 
for $1.25 by EXPRESS PR EPAID. Subsequent orde toy the basis of 4 QUARTS fe ir $4.00 by EXPRESS PRE- 
PAID or 20 QUARTS for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAI 


HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 4 
It takes 5 of the ordinary “quart” bottles to make a gallon, but a HAYNER 


QUART is a full quart, an honest quart of 32 ounces, 4 tothe gallon. Now you pay 
your dealer at least $1.50 a bottle or $7.50 a gallon ‘for whiske y that cannot be any 
better than HAYNER, if as good. We sell you 25 per cent more whiskey for $1.00 
than you get from your dealer for $1.50, for our bottles are one-fourth larger, or at 
the rate of 80 cents for as much whiskey as you have been getting for$1.50. Why, 
then, pay your dealer two prices? And you save much more when you buy 4 
quarts for $3.20, You save $4.30. Try HAYNER WHISKEY. It goes direct from our 
own distillery to you, carries a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of 
PURITY and AGE and saves you the dealers’ enormous profits. We have nearly 
half a million satisfied customers and want a million more. That’s why we make 
YOU this special trial offer of 1 quart for $1.00, express prepaid. Your money 
back if you’re not satisfied. Write our nearest office NOW. 








ESTABLISHED = THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, TROY, ON. 


DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE LINERS 


Advertisements under this head are 8 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. 








FOR SALE-—Remington Hammerless, two sets 
“Ordnance Steel’ barrels, ejector, cost $83, 

will sell for $40, one set of barrels bave never 

been used. E. J. Allen, Portchester, N. Y. 


DOGS FOR SALE—One pointer bitch, $8; three 
pointer puppies, $3 each; two setter puppies, 
5 each; one litter English setter puppies due 
April 21, rich in Gladstone bloed, $10 each. 
What do you want? I have it. C. B. Barker, 
Rising City, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE—Pointer bitch, “Young Jingo,” ex 

“Glory Quayle,”’ 8 months old, breeding guar 
anteed. Price $25. Allan C. Bryan, Harrisonburg 
Rockingham Co., Virginia. 


FOR SALE—A small but choice collection of 
Pima dIndian baskets. U. Hackendorf, Saca- 
ton, Pima Agency, Arizona. 


FOR SALE—Six nice English setter puppies 
from Princess May Gladstone by Rod’s Dick 
Byers. Here is your chance. Buy a pup at 














reasonable price which will hunt this fall. Geo.- 


I’. Burwell, Espyville, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Entirely new, northern style club 

house. Handsomest and best location for ducks 
and fish. On Church’s Island in Currituck 
Sound, N. C. For further particulars address 
Wm. Gage, Waterlily, N. C. 


SPORTSMEN—Try my new leather cheek pads 
for shot guns. $1.10 postpaid. Harry I. Pet- 
ty, Westport, Mass. 


CAMERAS—AIll makes, newest models, factory 
price. Write G. E. Grahn, Manufacturer's 
Agent, 1247 Cornell Ave., Indianapolis. 


TRAPPING METHOD—Four thousand foxes al- 
ready trapped with my method. Price for 














stamp, Jesse Bentley, trapper, Sunderland, Vt. 
COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black pups and 
prize winning bitches in whelp to Champion 


Perfection, the best red dog in America. Per- 
fection at stud $15.00. Picture and stud card 
on application. Eclipse Kennels, Franklin, Pa. 


SHOOTING LODGE WANTED—on Chesapeake 
Bay. Address FIELD AND STREAM office. 


FOR SALE—A small, but very choice collection 
of old time pistols and edged weapons. For 
particulars address H. C. Dickinson, 74 Dau- 
phin St., Mobile, Ala. 











GLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Some good ones 
from the “Home of the Alberts,’’ Warwick 
Kennels, Bridgeport, Conn. 





LIVE MOOSE WANTED-—for propagating pur- 
poses; male or female. State your lowest price. 
J. T. Benson, Auburndale, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Canvas Folding Boat, also steamer 

ticket to Cuba and other Southern points and 
return. Address J. C. H., care FIBLD AND 
STREAM office. 





FOR SALE—Several fine tapestries at half-price. 
Something nice for home decoration. Address 
W. C. H., care FIELD AND STREAM. 





FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- 
en, young Silver, may Lady-Amherst, and 
English pheasants. Apply Dr. Niven, London, 
Ontario. 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My Illustrat- 

ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
Collections of choice shells from 25c. to $1. Bend 
for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fila. 


WANTED—Good male buffalo head, also buffalo 
skulls. Address FIELD AND STREAM office. 








FOR SAL -Seroeshe paguies ont entitled to reg- 
istry. J. G 


- Morris, Easton, 





State price and 
Offices in 14 cities} 


ander, (716 on Be A. A. Bide. Philadelphia’ 


| Can Sell Your Fa 


oO matter 
learn how. Est. '96. Highest 
Ww. M. Ostr: 





THE 


KINSTLER WAR | 


FOR SPORTSMEN, CAMPERS, ETC. 


Holds as much as a Trunk. Weight 3 1-2 
Pounds, A Valise on the Cars. A Pack- 
Bag in the Woods Send jor Circular €, 


J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CURIOS FOR SPORTSMEN 


Elk and Moose Horns and Scalps. Finely 
mounted Elk and Moose Heads; just the thing 
for a Hotel or Club. Live four-year-old male 
Moose, quiet and halter broken. Indian Curios, 
Baskets, etc. We carry the largest stock in Can- 
ada. Write us for prices. WHITE, Curio Deal- 
er, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 








This Space is Reserved for the 


WOOGLIN KENNELS 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
Cocker Spaniels a Specialty 











The King of all Stud Collies is 


CHAMPION RIGHTAWAY 


Winner of 7 Championships. FEE $25. 
The King of Quality is 


CH. BRANDANE ALTON MONTY Fee szo. 


srood bitches in whelp and puppies. 
M, D. MeNAB, 6337 Normal Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 


AT Stud— The Sensational COLLIE 


HEACHAM GALOPIN 


A winner of over one hundred firsts, two 
championships, and the sire of the reigning Col- 
lie of Europe, Ch. Wishaw Clinker, besides a 
host of others. For further particulars, address 

RAVENSWOOD COLLIE KENNEL 
D. E. Gardner, Prop. 
530 Grace St., 





Chicago, Ills. 
ST. BERNARDS 
HELLGATE KENNELS 


FRED. SCHMITT, Prop. 

Jackson. Ave. and Trains Meadow Road. 
Lock Box 15, Woodside, L. I., New York. 
AT STUD Hellgate Balder 54321; Lord Roberts 5913! 

Teddy Dick 46785 ; Hornsea Chief, Jr. 57312 

Stud fee on application. Puppies, grown dogs 

and bitches for sale at reasonable prices, Four 
acres of ground for boarding dogs. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


For field and show purposes. At stud, the well- 
known imported winner ALBERTS DUKE (9- 
182) by Sir Terris, litter brother to the famous 
Champion Barton Tory, dam Lady Vere by Duke 
from Lady Howard, sire of Albert’s Miss, first 
and special L. K. A. of A. New York, Mprtle 
Barbie, first puppy, first novice, second limit, sec 
ond open, reserve winners, special for best in pup 
py class (dog or bitch) and special for best Ameti- 
ean bred (dog or bitch), and other good ones 
FEE $25.00. Also MYRTLE DOCTOR (69,885), 
sire Albert’s Captain ex Albeot’s Little Nell. First 
prize winner at Orange, N. J. show, beating Ch. 
Gilhooley. FEE $25.00. 


MYRTLE KENNELS, 





Port Chester, N. Y. 
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PETS FOR THE 
PEOPLE 


Dogs of all kinds. Angora Cats and Kit- 
tens. Fancy Cage Birds, such as Fine Singing 
Canaries, Gold Finches, Mocking Birds, Car- 
dinals, Thrushes, Blackbirds, Talking Par- 
rots. Gold Fish and Aquariums. 
White Mice and White Rats. 

CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING 
F. HOPE, 35 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


PHEASANT COCKS For Sale 


Ring-Neck 
Bred last sea- 


Squirrels, 





In large or small numbers. 
variety. Strong, healthy birds. 
son from imported stock. 

Price $2.50 each. 
Reduction on large lots. Apply 
ADAM SCOTT, Allamuchy, Warren Co., ft <'s 


BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address ai 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
The Dog Fancier =: sr 


prosperous amateur kennel pu stsention s in apr 
Established in 1891. A splendid medium for adver 
tisers. Published monthly, at so cents @ year 
Sample copies free. Get your address in the 
Kennel Directory pages for gocentsa year. Address 


FIGENF GI ASS. Publicher Rattle Creek Mich 


For Sale: Fifty Bull Terriers 
and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make 
winners and well werth the attention of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
Over 1,500 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
tor all ‘breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- 
wnteed. Best of references. Look me up. Address: 


FRAVK F. DOLE. New Haven. Conn. 




















an 


Dealers and Importers of 


High-Class Dogs 
Puppies of All Breeds 


PENN SQUARE FRANK P, SMITH, * 
; KENNEL op., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Dogs for wile of all kinds, Fancy 
Pigeons, Belgian Hares, and Fer- 
rets. Send 6 cents for catalogue. 








BEAGLES AT STUD 


ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by 
Lictor—Winsome; great hunter; winning 
second at Dublin, Ireland, in a class of over 
30 dogs; winning here at Newark, N. J.; Pitts- 
burg; Atlantic City; Baltimore; Philadelphia ; 
New York and Providence. Fee, $10. 
DARKIE, a perfect 12-inch dog by Ch. 
Raffler—Lady Contralto; a bench show dog 
and litter brother to three champions. Fee, $10. 
DANDY B.. 14-inch dog, by Merrimac 
Annie; a fine field dog; New York, Philadel 
phia and Providence only times shown. Fee, $5 
Have always a nice lot of healthy, farm- 
raised puppies for sale at moderate prices 


WILSON BARNARD Berwyn, Pa. 


LEEDS 
KENNELS ALF, DELMONT, Prop. 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for shows Dogs 
for sale of all breeds. Irish Terriers and Span 
iels always on hand. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The premier kennels of this fashionable breed 
is the Slatington Kennels. I have won more 
prizes at leading shows than any exhibitor in 
the country. At Philadelphia in November my 
six dogs took first in all three classes as well as 
first and reserve in winners. 


EDWARD L. KRAUS “_ Slatington, Pa, 





Devon, Pa. 











Collie at Stud and Puppies for Sale 


atsud Qhio Hope Fee, $10 


by ch. Balgreggie Hope, ex-ch. Parkhill Pinnacle, sire 
of Salvation Lass, biggest winner of the year in America. 
Puppies from grand hitches for sale, 


R. ND. BOHANNAN. Columbus. 9 





BOSTON TERRIERS 

Our famous sires at stud: Ch. SURPRISE, 
DICK TURPIN, BILLY PENN and KIM. 
Send stamp for descriptive hooklet. We have 
high class pups for sale, $50.00 and up. If you 
want that kind write us 


STRAFFORD KENNELS 
STRAFFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. 





FRENCH POODLES 
RED BROOK KENNELS 
During the show season of 1901-1902, Red 
Brook kennels won over 100 prizes, of which 
63 have been championships, firsts, and specials, 
Prize winning dogs and registered puppies al- 

ways on hand. 





LANDIS, Pox J, BOWER’S STATION, PA. 


Addre ss, 


Red Brook Kennels, Creat Neck, t. I. 
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BALMORAL COLLIE KENNELS 


BALMORAL PICCOLO 
A. K. C. 8S. B , 66983. Born July 28, 1900. 
Sire. Ch. Parbold Piccolo ex Parbold Prim. 

This dog, only just imported, is without doubt the 
highest bred dog in Canada to-day, and is an_ ideal 
specimen of what a:tud Collie + hould be. He is a br ight 
golden sable, with white collar, = e and front, large 
size, with gr and body and shape. pedigree conta n. 
the combined blood of nearly all the past champions. 
He is a winner of over 40 pr.zes and specials, 

BALMORAL HOPE 
A. K. C. S. B., 66982. Born April 7, 1901. 

Sire: Ormskirk Gaylord ex Ormsk rk Wellingtina. 

This handsome young dog is a show ly marked, r.ch 
golden sable, with broad wh te collar and blaze, large 
sve, with beautifully chiselled head and heavy coat. He 
is one of the most ari tocra ic dogs living, posses ing, as 
he does, all the blue t of the blue blood. 

Terms on Application 
Address BALMORAL KENNELS, 348 Waverly St., 
. Ottawa, Canada. 


THE GREAT 


Wellesbourne Conqueror 


one of England’s most successful show dogs and 
sires, will be at the service of approved bitches 
only. 





CHAMPION COLLIE, 


Also 


Ch. Wellesbourne Hope 


winner of 20 firsts, and nine special prizes. <A 


son of Balgreggie Hope and the great bitch, 
Ch. Ormskirk Ideal. Particulars on application 
to 


J. I. BEHLING, New Ins. Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


“*Devon-Hill”’ Kennels fer ats 
SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS . 
Vary True bv Ch. Veracity Fan G19 
Norfolk Speculator . . 15.09 
WIRED-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS ‘ 

Imp. Registrar .. - Fee, $15.00, 










Show Specimens, Brood Bitc id »s and Young Stock 
Generally for Sale 


Seth Bunker Capp, Devon, Chester Co., Pen 
IF YOU WANT A 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER) 


For THE Bencu, For THE KENNEL 
For THE Home . s 
We are prepared to quote you 


SHOW DOGS 
BROOD BITCHES 
COMPANIONS 


At 50% less than their equal from larger 
Kennels in England and America, 
Puppies and Young Stock For Sale 
For stud cards and particulars address 


THE SABINE KENNELS} 
ORANGF, TEXAS 


Wire-Haired Fox Terrier 
Ch. Meersbrook Bristles, Fee, $30 
Ch. Endcliffe Billy, Fee, $15 

Cc. W. HEYES, 


EAST PEPPERELL, 





















MASS. 








FOX TERRIERS AT STUD 
Champion Norfolk Veracity, Fee $30 
(A. K. C. S. B. 45942.) 
Norfolk M: iinstay, Fee $25 
K. C. 8S. B. 60027). 

Champion Norfoik Ric npond, Fee $20 
=. €. &. Be 889). 

Norfolk Blue, Fee $20 
K. C. S. B. 57888.) 

Norfolk Trnesome, Fee $15 

Cc 
Fee $15 


Norfolk Ve ol ity, 
(A. K. 





Norfolk merandea ast e¢ Fee $20 

The attention of breeders is ¢ alled to the 
fact that express charges up to $ may be 
deducted from stud fee, the voucher being 
forwarded to us. Nod for stud book and 
prices on youns stoc | 


FOLK. ‘KENNELS 
504 Jarvis St., Toronto, Can. 














SAVINHURST 


MILTON, 
KENNELS a 
P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 


AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 

The New King has twice 

ed Rock, also C. 
At Stud, $25. 

Puppies from Crown Duchess, Clonmel 


beaten Clonme’ 


Coronation at Providence. 


Ma 


and other choice bitches. 


jesty 





THE MEADOWS IRISH TERRIERS 
Champion Inverness Shamrock 


57875 





Sire Little Billie, out of Ardle Nell. 
Inbred three times to Ch. Brickbat. 
FEE $20. 

. S. B, 66806 
Ch. Bolton Woods Mixer, out of Bridget 
by Taneous. 
FEE $20. 


MEADOWS KENNELS, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 


At Stud 


IRISH TERRIER 


Iroquois Bencher 


A. &. CG. 55133. FEE $25.00. 


Endcliffe Ambassador 


A. K. C. S. B., 60736. FEE $25.00, 
Iroquois Mixer 
— - Se , 59305. FEE $20.00. 


Young Stoek and Puppies For Sale 


from best prize winning strains in the country. S 
for stud card and list of winnings Address L, Loni 
Brooks, 53 State st., Boston, Mass. 














IROQUOIS KENNELS, 
Bunset Ledge Farm, . e Framingham. Ms 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 
MELLIN STEVENS = AIREDALE TERRIERS 
(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel ) 


AT STUD—Spingfield Monarch, winner in England, six firsts and four seconds. 


By Rock Salt. ex Nell. Fee $20.00 
Also Champion ‘Clomnel ‘Monarch’s Pups: For Sale 


Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Hindlced at ail Shows. JENKINTOWN, PA. 
TOY SPAN 


SWISS MOUNTAIN KENNELS seesisceee 


Our catalogue, beautifully illustrated with half-tone pictures of individual dogs, views of 
the kennels, toy spaniels cages, etc., 20 cents. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, - 


FOR SALE 


ST. BERNARDS 
BULL TERRIERS 
COCKER SPANIELS 


CEDAR KENNELS 


SALESROOM: 
113 WEST 37th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Country Kennels: Maspeth, Cong Tsland 
Cable Address: *“‘Peceder,"’ New York, 


Telephone 6755-38th St. 


PRIZE BULL TERRIERS 


Having purchased the kennel of celebrated Bull 
Terriers late the property of Mr. Frank H. Croker, 
Tam prepared to supply stock di 
and puppies at re asonable 














Septiat 
RUXELLOIS 
COCKER ore. LS 


PENN. 





Our entire stock of Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches, 
Puppies at very reasonable prices, 
This offers a rare opportunity to any one wishing 
to secure highly bred stock. Dogs from these 
Kennels have won highest honors at leading 
American and Canadian Shows. 


BAY VIEW KENNELS 
TRENTON, ONT., CANAD . 


and 











Largest importers and breeders of 
thoroughbred dogs, from massive 
great Danes to tiniest Toy Spaniels. 

Breeding and Boarding Estab- 
lishment, Maspeth, Long Island. 

Out-of-town orders faithfully 
attended to. 


HAR-LEIGH KENNELS 








gs, brood bitches 
prices 


Imported French Bull at Stud 


The stud dogs are Fee, $20 
. Fire Chief (58,520), Winner of 14 firsts at leading 
| Captain’ ‘Wood ga H 
ptain oodcote (64,738), by Ch. W endaate d { M i | 
Wonder, dam Yorkville Belle, Fee $1F Dick e a are ° 
(Has never had less than 9 in a litter) 
Fire Fistiana (65,378), Brother to Capt. Woodcote, First Novice, First Limit, First Open, First 


bo aad of 4 firsts at New York and Newark, 





Fee $15 Winner's at Boston, 1902. 
My brood bitches include Ch. Yorkville Belle, 
Fire Belle, Fire Watch, Fire Meg, Richtield Girl, 


Princeton Girl, 
Woodford. 


A good lot of puppies always on hand at prices to 
suit. State wants when writing. 


BONNYBRED KENNELS 


Bloomsbury Blanche, and Miss 


WALTER H. HANLEY 
35 Jackson St. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








294 MayJER STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HICH CLASS BOSTON TERRIERS 
W. B. STONE'S Bobs, Swell and Rip Van Winkle at Stud fee $10. 

These are all tried sires, reliable and get good 
Stock. 

For engagements apply to J. M. 
St., Somerville, Mass. 

Thee degs and prize winning, registered, high 
lass Boston Terrier bitches and brood bitches for 
wile. Those starting a kennel or wanting a single 
first class dog should note this advertisement. 





Herrick, 68 Elm 





WENTWORTH BRANT. Fee $15. 
Sire of the winners Wentworth Vixen 
Lady Loo, Jr 
3rood bitches include 
Wentworth Hugnette. 
stock for sale. For half-tone, 
apply 


and 


Millstone Venus and 
Young and matured 
kennel address, 


etc... 





JNO. W. BRITTON II, 48 W. 59th St., NEW YORK 
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Best Terrier at Stud in the Southern States. 
VEXATION KNIGHT MARSHALL 


Winner of nine Firsts, four Seconds, five Thirds ; 
I'wice first and twice reserve in winners, all in 1902, 
and at the leading shows 
Sire of first and second, puppies, New Orleans, 1903 


Cus. CRETZNER, 


$26 Poydras Street, New Orleans 





THE POINTER SENSATION 


MARK’S RUSH 5,341) 


First Novice to winners, Philadelphia, also 
special best pointer or setter and best Novice, 
all classes. 

First limit to winners, Providence, also spe 


cial best sporting dog in the show. FEE $25 
H. P. KIRBY, Woodbury, N. J. 








.. WARWICK KENNELS..| 


The Home of the Alberts 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 
STUD DOGS: 
Albert’s Fieet Albert’s Captain 
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RIPSTONE 


(Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25. 


LAD OF JINGO 


(Ch. Jingo-Dot's Pearl.) Fee $25, 
W. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pa. 


RBAAAARABAERAADERABERASARAAEES 


AN IRISH FIELD DOG 


Some people say that no Irish Setter dog is good 
In che field. Here is one that is equally good 
on woodcock, quail or partridge, and moreover is 


A SNIPE DOG 
and his sire was a snipe dog. How many snipe 
dogs do you know of any breed? 


ICEBERG 


by Dutehman (Ch. Chief-Ch. Ruby) out of Bonnie 
by Ch. om out of Norah. 

When pointing where there is more tan one 
bird he will hold his point till last is flushed. 
Follows running birds without losing, flushing er 
breaking his point. i » shown afield by ap- 
pointment only. AT STUD, $10. 

to approved bitches only. 


Red Hills Kennels, Hackensack,N. J. 


wevuwve wry 
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Address 


FIELD WINNING LLEWELLIN SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (3492 I. D. S. B.), (58933), 
yy Champion Count Gladstone 1V—Rod’s Pet- 
rel and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s Girl, 
Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (3490 F. D. S. B.), (46664), 
yy Champion Count Gladstone 1V—Dan’s 
Lady, and the greatest winner of this breed- 


ng. Fee, $25.co 

Ponio Mark (3491 I. D. S. B.), (53417), by 
Champion Antonio—Ouida F. and she Gath’s 
Mark—Ruby’s Girl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium-sized, richly marked, 


black, white and tan dogs that for lineage and 
individuality are second to none today, or ever 
before the public. Send for list of brood 
bitches and young stock by these and _ other 
noted winning sires. 





WwW. J. BAUGHN, Ridgeville, Ind. 
Our Cockers, Setters and Pointers are bred 
from the best, champion, prize-winning blood 


“A good animal, descended from good ancestors, 
is the touch-stone by which to breeding 
stock, and the true test of the value of a pedi 
gree. 


Woodbine Kennels 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels, 
English Setters and Pointers 
boarded and conditioned for Bench 
Shows. The largest and finest keunel in Michi 
gan. Fine training grounds and competent 
handlers, 
Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
CITIZENS PHONE 159. 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


select 


Dogs 





Imported English Setter 


ALBERT’S DUKE 


Sire: Terris, litter brother of Champion Barton Tory. 
Dam: Lady Vere, by Duke, from Lady Howard. 
Sire of Albert’s Miss, First and Special, L. K. A.of A 
show 1901 and other prize winners. 
$28.00 


run, 
H. R. BARRY e @ Rye, N. Y. 





The Intensely Irish 


BOB THORBURN 


One of the most typical Irish Terriers of the day. 
a championship winner in Ireland, also four firsts 
and three seconds at two shows here. At stud, $10. 
Piippies and” bYwed bitches for sule. 
logues. Specify what you want. 


RED HILLS KENNELS, :: :: :; Hackensack, N. ). 





No cata 








Everything About Dogs 


Al, G. Eberhardt’s secund edi- 
tion of ‘‘Everything About 
Dogs” is now out. No dog 
owner can afford to be with 





out it. It tells you how to properly care for a 
old age—and you bury it in your yard. 
150 diseases treated, many valuable prescrip 


not contained in any dog book yet pub 
Send orders to FIELD AND STREAM 


welfare, 
Postpaid. 








dog—from its birth—through life—till it dies from 
tions, and advice given pertaining to the dog’s 
lished. Nearly 300 pages. Paper, 60c. Cloth, $1.00. 
OFFICE, 35 West 21st St., New York. 
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Finnigan Kennels, 


GREENE, N. Y. 


Importers and breeders of pointers, setters 
and bloodhounds, and FINNIGAN BLACK 
POINTERS 

Finnigan has been an expert shootin 
dog breaker for thirty years on Ruff 

ouse, woodcock and quail. Break your 
ot nopay. Game preserve in the South. 
Reference, any sportsman’s journal in 
America. 


GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Prop. 














UTILITY KENNELS 


—— Wayne, Pa. — 
din the services at stud of the English set- 


ter do 
et EZRA NOBLE II 


by the Field Trial and Bench winner, Ezra 
Noble, sire of War Song, Dam Mino, dam 
ot the famous show bitch, Ruby D III. 

STUD FEE $10, THIS SEASON ONLY 

We have always on hand a few choice 
broken dogs and puppies for sale of best 
strains. 

Our Training Kennels are situated in a 
game country and we can take ten dogs to 
fully train each season beside our own and 
guarantee first class work. References fur- 


nished. 
The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


Glover's Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 
Distemper Cure . . $1.00/Condition Pills . . . § .5e 
Mange Cure . ° .50| Digestive Pills. . . . 50 





ermifuge . . . » « so|Liver Pills . . -5e 
Bleod Purifier. . . . Sie. Sulphur Tablets +50 
Canker Wash . — -50|Worm Capsules . . . go 
Tonic. . — -50/Tape Worm Capsules . 50 
Cough Mixtures . . -50|Diarrhoea Cure . . . 50 
MEM. «6 0 6 6 @ .50|Linmment . 50 


Eye Lotion | .50| Kennel and Stable Soap +2 


For sale b Druggiste and dealers ir s = goots. 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free boo 
eases and how to feed, on application to 


. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1878 Broadway, H. Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 


ST. PAUL BREAD CO. 


Manufacturers of the 


CELEBRATED 


HOREJS DOG 
BISCUIT 


5 Ib. Cartons, 50 and 100 pound Cases 
Handled by all Sporting Goods Dealers. Write for 





prices. Address all orders to 


ST. PAUL BREAD CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








WIRE - HAIRED FOX TERRIER. 
FRASER and LINDSAS 
The English Champion 


MATCHMAKER. 


Retains all his fire and remarkable terrier character 


The Property of Messrs. 





































FEE; $25.00, 
W. P. FRASER, 


Ontario Jockey Club, - - Toronto, Ont, 


MEAT “FIBRINE” VEGc 1 ABLE 


DOG CAKES 


rhe second edition of Spratt’s patent original 
our-plate colored calendar for 1903 is ready for is- 
ues. As the edition will be limited to 50,000 cop- 
es, applications should be sent in at once. Each 
‘alendar will be mailed in a tube, and a postcard 
will be posted at the same time notifying corres . 
pondent. Send three one-cent stamps for postage 

io the undersigned. 





Write for our catalogue ‘‘Dog Culture,” with 
practical chapviers on the feeding, kenneling and 
management of dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially 
for Dogs, Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, 
Pigeons, Fish, Birds, ete. 


SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) Lt’d. 
420 Market Street NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 324 Valencia St., San Francisco, 
Cal., and 714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medi- 
cines and soap. 


prepared foods 
Poultry, Game, 





BRED ON AUSTINS BREAD 


‘e ent ” 
CHAMPION MONTE 






“ Having used ‘Austin’s Dog Bread’ for ten years, 
I have no hesitation in saying it is the best that can be 
obtained. It keeps my dogs in fine condition, * Monte ° 
ts a winner of sixty-three firsts and special prizes.” — 
ALEX. L. GoopE, Sunflower Kennels, Boston, Mass. 








Cold potatoes, dry bones and the “scraps” usually 
fed dogs will prove detrimental to their health in the 
end, Show your dog some consideration; give nim a 
food that he likes, will relish and keeps him always 
healthy—that’s AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD. Atall gro. 
cers and other dealers. ‘‘AUSTIN’’ is on every piece. 
Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs. 6 











AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Model No. 7, 





Two Models: No. 5, $35.00. No. 7, $50.00. 


Our GUARANTEE-—The 
classes of heavy or light work in a better and neater 
manner; has more and better features than any ma- 
chine on the market. 
graphing it has no equal. 

All machines fully guaranteed. 
granted. 
BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO.,148 La Salle St., Chicago 

Executive Office and Factory, STAMFORD, CONN. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER 


The price ts low, but the quality is high 


Blickensderfer will do all 


For manifolding and mimeo- 


One week’s trial 
For catalogue, terms, etc., address, 





HAVE YOU AHOBBY? IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Do it now today, send ten cents to the undersigned and you will re- 
ceive for 3 months the oldest, largest < est collectors monthly for all 
kinds of Hobbies, Coins, Stamp os, Kelics, Natural History and 
American Historical Discoveries, t graphy, Minerals, etc. 
THE PHILATELIC WEST AND CAMERA NEWS 
Fifty cents entitles you to a year's suscription and a free 25 word 
change notice in the largest Exchange Departinent extant 
This 100 Page Illustrated Monthly 
was established in 1895 and has the largest circulation of any Collector's 
Monthly in the World, and in size has no rival. More ads in the WEST 
than in all other American Philatelic monthlies com 
Invest ro cents judiciously by sending it to 
L. T. BRODSTONE, PUBLISHER, Superior, Nebraska, I 
Send 5 cents for membership card American Camera Clu 
over 4000 members all parts of the world 










ine 


S. A: 


oe 
| HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 
TRAINER 


Then you want the 
a By ED.F.HABERLEM, a Practical Trainer of 30 years’experience 


| This is plain, practical and concise, yet 
oe 


thorough, guide in the art of training, 
handling and the correcting of faults of 
the bird dog. The manual has been writ- 


ten especially for those who may possess 
a puppy but cannot afford the high charges 
of trainers to have it broken for field 
work. By following the instructions plain- 
ly given in the book, every shooter pos- 
sessed of a little common sense and pa- 
tience can train his own dog to perfection. 

If you have a broken dog who is faulty 
in some respects, you will find ample ad- 
vice in the manual how to overcome the 
fault thoroughly. If your dog does not 
retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed and un- 
steady to point and shot, chases rabbits, 
ete., ete., is whipshy, watershy or gun- 
shy, etc., then don’t fail to get this book. 
Price, Paper Cover, $1.00; Best Full Cloth 

Binding and Gold Embossed, $1.50 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of amount 
from the office of FirLp anp Stream, 35 


West 2ist St., New York. } 





BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


We furnish Kemingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, and ali 
Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, with full 
guarantee. New Machines at reduced prices. 
Will send machine subject to trial. Standard ma- 
chines rented at $3 monthly. We also exchange and buy 
for cash. Desks, cabinets and supplies at reduced 
prices. Send postal for illustrated price-list of all 
standard machines. Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Telephone, 5389 Cortlandt. 241 Broadway, New York 





























WHISKEY 


4 full quarts Corn Whiskey 10 yrs. old, $3.50 
4“ ae ‘ se 6 ze br] 2°50 
si - ” ** Private Stock, 20 yrs. 
old for invalids and other loved ones 6. 

Plain packages. Express Paid. Purest and 
Best Whiskey and Oldest House in America. Es- 
tablished 1768—135 years ago. Just as corn-bread 
is more wholesome and palatable than rye-bread, 
SO WITH THE WHISKEY, SO SAY ALL DOC- 


TORS. Try it and be convinced. Nothing on 
earth as beneficial to weak lungs as this abso- 


lutely pure mountain beverage. 


The Old Nick Williams Co. 
Lock Box No. 11 Williams, N. C. 


Bultalo Horn Novelties 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E. W. STILES, 


141 Washington St... HARTRORD, CONN. 














Pictures and Framey of all 
kindy and for all Purposes. 





Henry Schultheis Art Gallery ss Vesey Street, New York. 


The Down-town Picture Store and Frame Factory 
wt 


Telephone 319 Cortlandt 


Old English and 
Modern Sporting Prints. 
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“PNEUMATICS FREE” 


The PNEUMATIC MATTRESS AND CUSHION CO., which owns every practical 
patented device for making Air Goods, is to be consolidated with a Rubber Factory and 
a Rubber Plantation. We shall raise our own Rubber (a yielding plantation having, been 
secured) ; we shall make our own Rubber Cloth; and then we shall be in a position to control 
our own base of supply. 

One hundred thousand dollars of the New Company’s 7 per cent. Preferred Stock 
is offered in $10 shares. In order to raise it quickly we make the following most LIBERAL 
OFFER. Forty per cent. of the amount purchased will be placed to your credit, you to have 
the right to select Pneumatic Goods to that amount any time within four months. For 
example, if you buy $100 worth of Preferred Stock, you shall be entitled to $40 worth of 
PNEUMATICS FREE. 

If you don’t want the goods we will give one share of Common Stock free’ with each 
share of Preferred Stock purchased. 

These offers are limited to subscribers to the first 10,000 shares, and this is an opportun- 
ity not to be overlooked. Address W. J. SHILLIDAY, Secretary, 3 South St., N. Y. City. 

(The offer of goods does not apply to dealers.) 








THE NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION IS 
Standard Authority of the English-SpeaKing World 
All Good Things must win upon their merits. WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY has won a greater distinction 
and is in more general use than any other work of its kind. 
The New Editio m has 2364 pages with 5000 illustrations and is printed from new plates 
throughout. 25,000 new w« ords and phrases have recently been added under the editorship 
of W. T. Harris Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE ; 
“ A Test in Pronunciation” which affords a pleasant and instruct- 
ive evening's entertainment. Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


“ay” INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY ‘ede 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


and other characteristic western authors and artists contribute to 


SUNSET “™s 


The only magazine that faithfully tells, by pictures and text, of the wonders of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and the nation’s western 
border land. It is notable for the number and artistic merit of its engravings. The 
representative business houses advertise in its pages. If you want to learn of Cali- 
fornia and the West, read Sunset regularly. 


7 9 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR TEN CENTS A COPY 


Published Monthly by the Passenger Department 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 














4 MONTGOMERY STREET, - San Francisco, Cal. 
349 BROADWAY, . - - New York. 
49 LEADENHALL STREET, . . London. 
193 CLARK STREET, . 


Chicago. 
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H-T-T Published monthly, 52 pages. 
Tells ali about Hunting Trapping and 
Raw Furs. Sample copy ioc. Wa..ter-Tra ‘er- 


Trapjer, BOX J, GALLIPOLIS, OH'0 








MAINE WOODS 


is the name of the shooting, fishing and summer 


resort newspaper of all North Maine 
Subscription $1 a year 


Address J. W. Brackett, Phillips, Maine, for a copy 





Send 35 Cents Visws trac susscriprion ro 


WOODS = WATERS 


«“*THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS ’”’ 


and out-door life and sport in general. Edited by 


HARRY V. RADFORD, 2!2 East 105th St., 


New Yor 





TO Authors Seeking a Publisher 


Manuscripts in all branches of literature, suitable 


tor publication in book form, are — by an estab- 


lished house. Liberal terms. No charge for examina- 
tion. Prompt attention and honorable treatment 


**BOoO KS’ 
Box 141, The Herald, 23rd Street, New York 





Take the woods home with you 


MAINE SPORTSMAN 


the authority on hunting and fishing in 
Maine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you of 
woods outings all the year through. It’s only 
a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 

Herbert W. Rowe,2 Journal Bidg., Bangor, Me. 





AIR BRUSH We are making and selling 
the best Art Tool in use. Ap- 
plies color by jet of air, ena:.1- 
ing the artist to do better work 
and save time. Nostudio com- 
plete without it. Circulars free. 

Address, AIR BRUSH MFG. £0 
116 Nassau St. ,Rockford, Ill.,U.S 





ART WORK. 


BUFFALO HORNS su: ROUGH 


Just as they were picked up on the North- 
western Plains over twenty years ago. 

Single horns (not mated), 50c. to $1.00 each. 
Pairs, mated, $1.50 to $2.50 per pair. The selec- 
tion wili be governed by the price. If sent by 
mail add 30 per cent. to the price. Except for 
long distances express charges will be less than 
a Address 

. R. BURKHARD CoO., *t. Paul, Minn, 


Ok ha un and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest. 








“TEXAS FIELD AND SPORTSMAN” not 
only circulates in its own territory but is as well 
known to men who hunt and fish as any other 
publication. Its mission, the preservation of 
game for the sportsmen, the abolition of the sale 
of game, the dissemination of ideas which are 
beneficial to the hunter and fisherman, should 
commend it to the fraternity. It should inter 
est every man in the sporting goods business, 
and tne trap shooter as well as the rifleman will 
find much interesting matter therein. Published 
monthly at San Antonio, Texas; $1.00 per year. 





SEND US NAMES 


OF MAGAZINE READERS 
$12 to $18 a week for this work 


Men, women and young people, here is a splen- 
did opening. Write for particulars. U. S. PUR- 
LICATION COMPANY, Dep't 48, 125 East 238d 
Street, New York. 














F,. VON HOFFMANN 
Practical & Scientific Forester 


Specialist in the proper develop- 
ment of forest and game preserves. 


St. James Bldg., B’way & 26th St., New York 














Romeike’s Press Cutting Bureau 


Will send you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or on any 
subject on which you want to be “up-to-date.” 

A large force in my New York Office reads 
620 daily papers and over 2,000 weeklies and 
magazines, in fact, every paper of importance 
published in the United States, for 5,000 sub- 
scribers, and through the European Bureaus, 
all the leading papers in the civilized globe. 

Clippings found for subscribers are pasted 
on slips of paper and mailed day by day. 

Terms, $5.00 for 100, $40.00 for 1,000 clip 
pings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Branches: London, Paris, Berlin, Sydney. 























FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


If you want to keep in touch with 
these two live subjects which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘the most vital of 
the internal questions of the United 
States,"’ you should be a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

The magazine of authority on all for- 
est matters. Contains articles by the 
leading writers on forestry and irriga- 
tion. Handsomely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Subscription price $1.00 a year. 
ros copy free if you mention FIELD 
‘AND STREAM. Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 














Naturalists, Authors, Publishers, 


p oO rtsm e n Lecturers and Illustrators and others 


supplied with all kinds of animals 


photographed direct from life, MSS. edited and illustrated, high class 
lantern slides, plain or colored, elegantly tinted photographs from life 
of Bob White, Woodcock, Mountain and Valley Quail, Sealed Partridge, 
ete., beautiful pictures for framing. 
every description. 
Address all orders 
502 West 142d Street, 


Photography and illustrating of 
Prices reasonable and satisfaction guaranteed. 


and communications to R. W. SHUFELDT, M.D., 


New York City. 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer 


Address all orders for this book on Dog Training to FIELD 
AND STREAM Office. $1 paper cover; $1.50 Cloth, postpaid 


27a 











In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, while Hunting, Camping or Fishing, if in a Cave or to see 
in Logs or Thick Brush 


HAVE A FLASH LIGHT 


Always Ready 4000to 5000 





No Smoke Flashes 
No Odor Renewal 
PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 

No.1. Special Pocket Style, % x 8% in. in size, leather covered ¢ ulumint im case, made extra light in weight $2.50 

No.6. New Model, 1% x 8 inc he 8 in size ni¢ ‘kel oF « »xodize “~ oppe er finis h ‘ - 2.50 

No. 9. es oe 5x9% ‘ ae 3.00 

No.12. “ ~ 1% x13“ - o “ ‘ 4.14) 
Extra Batteries. No.1, 50c.; No. €, tee.: No 55e.; No. 12, 75e. The batteries in these lights are much better 

than any others, as they remain in life six m« onths a as 5 aut 1inst others three months. If continuously kept lighted they 

will last from 6 to 10 hours (No. 1, 6 hours; No. 6,7 hours; No. 9, 8 ho UTS 5 No. 12, about 10 hours), If batteries are 

not sent prepaid deduct 25 yer cent. from above p ri es. Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2Jst STREET, NEW YORK 





IN THAT SECTIONS )0F NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 
ssoMaine }; 
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G Descriptive of this great fishing 

will be mailed upon receipt of 2¢ ae 

ADDRESS, PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD, BOSTON. 
rates lo all principal fishing points, commencing May 1 D. J. Flanders, 


GEN'L PASS'R & TICKET AGENT 
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‘SALMON ANGLING 


SEASON 1903 


TO LET: The following rivers on the North Shore of 
the river St. Lawrence. 











No. of rods Probable 





Name of River 








No, Salmon 
Birch 1 40 
Manitou 1 25 
Sheldrake or Sawbill 1 40 
Thunder River (trout only) 
Magpie 60 
St. John’s Lower Pools 5 300 
Bear or Victor 1 30 
Corneille 2 100 
Pishteebee 1 50 
Minacoughan Quettashoo 1 5O 
Little Watischoo e 60 
Napissipi 1 25-40 
Agwanis 3 75 
Mingan 2 200 
Manitou tributary of Min- 1 7 

gan 











the 


Note—/n August and September, after 
salmon season ts over, Grilse and Trout of 


large size, are plentiful in these rivers and give 
excellent sport. 

These rivers can be reached by first class 
steamer from Quebec, sailing weekly, in from 
thirty-six to sixty hours. 

Further particulars on application to the 

LABRADOR COMPANY, 
Ne. 4 Union Building, Montreal, Canada ' 
























FALLING HAIR +0 
BALDNESS *®souure-’ 






CURED 


There fs but one way to tell the reason 
of baldness and falling hair. and that is by 
a microscopic examination of the hair itself. 
The particular disease with which your 
scalp is afflicted must be known before it 
can be intelligently treated. The use of 
dandruff cures and hair tonics, without 
knowing the specific cause of your disease, 
is like taking medicine without knowing 
what you are trying tocure. Send three 
fallen hairs from your combings, to Prof, 
J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist, 
who will send you absolutely free a diagno- 
sis of your case,a booklet on care of the 
hair and scalp.and a sample box of the 
remedy which he will prepare specially for 
you. Enclose 2c postage and write to-day, 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN 
605 McVicker’s Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 























































The Game Fishes of the West 

A practical angling treatise, fully illustrated. The essays 
have been written by the most prominent angling authors in 
America and this edition is essentially a text-book for anglers 
and lovers of natural history. 25 cents per copy, postpaid 


The Tarpon, or ‘‘Silver Hing’”’ 

By Col F. S. Pinckney (‘Ben Bent"). A thoroughly ex- 
haustive and practical angling work on this king of salt- 
water fishes, with notes by W. H. Wood, the pioneer of tarpon 
fishing. Handsomely bound in cloth, with gold and silver- 
mounted cover, with a large and correct map of the State of 
Florida. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


The Fishes of North America 


By Wm C. Harris. The most elaborate, exhaustive and 
beautifully made book on the life history of fishes ever pub- 


Adil+res;;. 


H. R, HARRIS, Gen'l |Ageat,§}'Room 36. 


BOOKS FOR THE ANGLER 


PAINTED 


lished. Forty plates (12x18 inches each) in colors 
FROM LIFE. Send for descriptive booklet. 


The Angler’s Score Book 

Contains blank forms (with stubs) for registry of fish 
caught: their species, size, weight, baits used, waters fished in, 
with conditions of wind, water and weather. Pocket size, in 
limp cloth, 10 cents postpaid. 


Portraits of Fishes 

These portraits (7x11 inches each) have been printed with 
much care, and will be of interest and value to anglers We 
will mail the envire set of 19 for $1; single copies, 10 cents each 

The list comprises the following plates: The Ling, Shad, 
White‘ish, Bonito, Red Snapper. Lake Lawyer. Channel Bass, 
zake Herring or Cisco, Tarpon, White Perch, Weakfish, Butter 
fish, Sea Bass, Salt Water Trout, Sheepshead, Spanish Mac! 
Bream, Blackfish, Sand Flounder. 


“19'‘Park]jPlace, New]York. 












Since we have acquired the Trout 
pared to fill all orders 
Eggs and Frys, also 
stocking purposes. 
ience in Trout Cul- 
duce first quality of 


erly pack with full 
cial prices to Fish 
Eggs and Frys. To 





ery orders should be 
gin shipping in December. 





Address :— 


AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. %e CAROLINA, Washington Co., RHODE ISLAND 





BROOK TROUT EGGS & FRY 


Plant of J. W. Hoxsie & Co., we are pre- 
for Brook Trout, 
the larger Trout for 
Our 26 years’ exper- 
ture enables us to pro- 
eggs, which we prop- 
count. We make spe- 
Commissioners on 
insure prompt deliv- 
given early, as we be- 
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Saurman’s New Era Pipe 
The May-Belle 






A cool, dry smoke; no nico- 


tine, no old-pipe odor; does not get rank. 
at your dealer's, or sent 7. ia m receipt of price. 
4 Money back if not satisfactor 





NEW ERA PIPE CO., Dept. E. ‘Norristown. Pa. 











way, §.Y, 





Established 1830 


EDWARD B. CONWAY 


TAXIDERMIST 

73 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Office and Laboratory: 2356 Eighth Avenue, 
Bet. 126th and 127th Streets 
Pet Animals, Deer Heads, etec., stuffed and 
mounted to order. Small Dogs a specialty. All 
work moth proof. Skins tanned and made into 
Rugs. = 


STILL HUNTING SHOE 


The Shoe iilustrated by the cut below has a DOUBLE 
a thicknogyes, the outer one coming up to “A"—= 
“*B’’—-but not included in the seam. 
We thus produce a shoe which can 
worn over rough surfaces without 
injuring or hurting the foot—and at 
the same time furnish a noiseless shoe. 
’ aponica, - nseeprocs 
ina stoc u = 
Bet lows tongue 
Above Style, - « 68.50 
Knee length, «- « 5.00 
Here is what one man says of them. 
Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice-President New York National Ex 
Oey See. S. W. Cor. Chambers and W. Broadway, N.Y.City 
e still hunting boot is the best ever produced of its kind so 
farasI canlearn. They were waterproof and perfectly satisfactory. 
Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he had 
never seen anything so good. Yourstruly, F. S. HYATT. 


&. A. BUCK &CO.,- = © © Bangor, Maine 
















TRAPPERS KNOW 


THAT THE FAMOUS 





(S. NEWHOUSE, Trapper and Inventor) 


NEWHOUSE 
STEEL TRAPS 





MADE BY THE 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 





FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Eleven sizes for catching 





Are the standard for reliability, 

every fur-bearing animé al, 
Send twenty-five cents for “The Trapper’s Guide,” tell- 

ing about the habitsof wild animals and how to trap them. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Mention Field & Stream 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, ove. 
Kenwood, Madison Co. N. Y- 








A mere descviption cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 


“A’ quality genuine Moose Hide, Men's,- - $2.75 
* Ladies’ and Boys’ 2.25 


House Moccasins 


These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
genuine Moose hide, once seen and 


a 
you will prefer them to sli 
{ en’ Men's $2.75; Padies’ and Boys’ $235. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Write for our illustrated circular and 
price hand-made hunting 


shoes and moccasins of every 
. Mention Field and Stream, 
































Fishing Rods 
Reels and Tackle 


Snelled Hooks, Leaders, 
Minnow Gangs and Flies 


New Catalogue a eo! illustrated), of all 
grates Fishing Tackle, Reels, Fish Hvoks, Silk Worm 
Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits, and every requisite for 
anglers. 

ANGLERS send 4 cents in stamps for this large 
catalogue. 


Full line of Fly Tyers’ and Rod Makers’ Supplies 
CHARLES PLATH @ SON 
62 Fulton Street New York 


Correspondence with Dealers solicited for Trade Prices 
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Fine Fishing 


Tackle Free. 


I want every enthusiastic fisherman, whether amateur, 
beginner or professional, to have a personal knowledge of 
the fine points of the Shakespeare Reels and the marvelous 
catching qualities of the Shakespeate Baits—and to do this 
1 propose to send to every man or woman who fishes for the 
real sport there is in it, one of my reels and baits for free 
trial on their next fishing trip. Write to-day. Send your 
hame and address and the name and address of the leading 
sporting goods dealer of your city to Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., 
251 Shakespeare Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. The Shakespeare Reel 
is especially designed for accurate and long-distance casting, 
and it is without doubt the best reel in the world, and you 
will say so when you see it. The metal used in the Shake- 
speare Reel is hard-drawn brass and the finest English 
Stubbs steel. Painstaking care is used to secure perfect 
accuracy in everv detail. In beauty of design, ang simplicity 
of construction it is unequaled. Its easy, silent running 
suggests perpetual motion and it is fitted with the most per- 
fect drag and click ever invented. Words will not describe 
its beauty, its usefulness nor its many advantages over all 
other reels. My reels and baits are for sale by all first-class 
dealers, but I want you to see them and try them for your- 
self and I will send them to you direct, express prepaid, for 
a free trial. The Shakespeare Baits are really marvelous. 
With them the fisherman is sure of a good catch, no matter 
where the fish are, in the lake or stream. If they are in 
deep water, Shakespeare makes the bait that attracts them. 
if they are in shallow water, Shakespeare makes the bait 
that catches them. If they are hidden in the lily pads or 
moss, Shakespeare makes the bait that makes them strike. 
And Shakespeare offers $100 in prizes for the photograph 
and authenue dimensions of the biggest large or small 
mouth bass caught this year. Write to-day for particulars. 


His little booklets, ‘‘How to Catch Bass,”"’ "ine Points 
about Tackle’’ and ‘‘The Art of Bait Casting,’’ are free 
to every angler. Write to-day. 





“The Frankfort 






Kentucky Ree!” 


The real “*MILAM”’ REEL is stamped 
rade Mark—The Frankfort 
Kentucky Ree > Look for it. It 
stands for unsurpassable perfection and 
durability, mechanical and material ex- 
fA cellence. A combined multiplying and 
click reel for fly or bait fishing. Al) sizes 
and styles, $13 and up. Write for fooklet 


B. C. MILAM & SON. Frankfort, Ky. 
































The Hawkeye 


EFRIGERATOR 
BASKET 


Keeps Contents tee Cold. 
Makes an outdoor luncheon a genuine 
Juxury because a sma Te quantity of ice 
keeps everything as fresh and p alatat le § 
as when prepare: Ideal for bringing 
fish home in the best of condition. 
Well madein ditierent sizes, dur- 
able and nicely finished. Ask 
your dealer for it. W for illus- 

























trated descriptive booklet giving 
some valuable h ae ? receipts. 
SENT FR 


Burlington Basket Co. 19Main St. Burlington,la 


tn rn NNED Finis HED AND OK phi 
Ure ARS any NATURAL LAWS IN DESIGN OR 
Ann gyco Fine xERS OF THE omy DUVICES Ms 
UTING MEMENT.WE MAKE THE LARGEST 
Kets IN THE WORLO cto 
OU HALLS LINE, ieNOT WAIT 


$109 00 WILL BE PaiD ANY nt 


AN THis BUCKET WH 
_ White rect ave IMPROVEMENT 0 Geman 


See : Has MES 
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YOU HAVE HAD TROUBLE 


ae With multiplying Reels. You 
will have none with ours, No 
gear wheels to get out of or- 
der; winds the line as fast as 
@ multiplier; only two parte 


—the frame and the ‘‘ Feather. 
light’ spool. 
ther useful articles we 


&e are the 
“HARRIMAC” FOLDING LANDING NET 
and the “‘RABBETH” DRAG FOR REELS 


Tarpon and Tuna Fishermen will be interested in this 
*“ Rabbeth Drag’’ and should send for circular, 


A.F.Meisselbach & Bro. 19 Prospect St.,Newark,W.J, 


ALL DEALERS SELL OUR GOODS 








“POINTS ON ANGLING” 


« More complete than ever before 
The Habits and Haunts of 
GAME FISH 
and how to catch ihem 
Mailed free on application. Address Department C 


SPECIALTY M’F’G CO., GOSHEN, IND. 





CAST OR TROLL 


WITH A 


BURGESS WEEDLESS SPINNER 






For sale by dealers or send us 


25 cents for sample, 


Burgess Weedless Hook Co., Jackson, Mich 
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YOU CERTAINLY WANT IT—OUR NEW 1903 CATALOGUE. IT IS 
FREE TO FISHERMEN WHO ARE LIKELY TO NEED A GOOD ROD. 
This catalogue of ours deals with our magnificent ‘‘ BRISTOL” Steel 
Fishing Rods—which are, to-day, the sine qua non of practical fishermen. 
———_————j Everything considered, the ‘“* BRISTOL” 
stands head and shoulders above any rods 
sold for the same price ; and it stands pretty 
well up towards the shoulder of the most 
costly rods made. The ‘‘ BRISTOL” is a 
SAFE ROD to buy—for it is warranted by the 
makers to be absolutely ‘‘sound and kind,” 
‘ = = . —— Bg any oe not cme 
ST nin y abuse. Send for our catalogue immedi- 
ae ately, and make a selection. You'll pever 
{ regret it. Please specify Catalogue No. 6, 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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. SMALL PROFITS—QUICK SALES 





AUTOMATIC 

















































arte 
™ REELS 
we do what no ordinary crank reel can 
possibly do—keep your fish from get 
ting the least bit ot slack line. Ever 
see 2 man who could move as quickly as a wide awake trout or bass? 
Guess not! First thing you know Mr. Fish drops your hook and 
away he goes. But a “*Y and E*’ Automatic Reel is built to 
‘his 
j FOR TRIAL, PREVENT 
2 . 
. SEND US 
foran assorted Sample Doz. LOS | 
oi 15¢ Regular Price, 24 cents. Quality A Flies 
for an assorted Sample Doz. “Auto- 
— Regular Price, 60 cents. Quality B Flies ae FISH 
Combina- 
; for an assorted Sample Doz. ’ tion,”’style 
60 Regular Price, 84 cents. Quality ( Flies B. liametet by automatically keep- 
60¢ for an assorted Sample Doz. 57% in. wt. st ing the line taut all the 
7 oz. Carries time. That gives youa 
Regular Price, 84 cents. Bass Flies 300 ft. No. 5 chanenbvgiuy your Gah, 
line. Winds 90 to have all the sport 
SPLIT BAMBOO RODS without rewinding. Pri geass 
without rewinding. rice 
‘ - at your dealer's, or mailed $8.00 = = = 
. ‘ WITH CORK GRIP, prepaid axpuhess 6a U. 3. ond Canada 2 &. & 
c 3-Piece, with Extra Tip, all in Wood Form. 4 other styles. We ea: * j 
Fly Rods, 55 _ Bait Rods = aly eI 
D. 10 feet, 6 ounces C 9;feet, 8 ounces prizes for grown-ups and 2 for young people not over 16, 
r cS = Z for best catches made with “Y and E” Automatic Reels 
- ry Our New Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof during 1903. No “entry fees.” Write to-day for free 
METAL CENTRE LINE Contest blank and handsome catalogue ‘‘299 T."’ 
Size No. 5, 4c. per Yd. Size No. 4, 5%4¢ per Yd. 
Put up in 10 yd. Lengths Connected. YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
Rochester, New York 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO . 
5233 Broadw ay, - - NE Ww YORK “The little finger does it ed 
TACKLE ecatalo; ae on application. 
4 Pp 








That New Automatic Independent 
Spooling Device for Fishing Reels 


that is creating such a sensation on account of superiority and cheapness, 1s 
made by A. W. Bishop & Son, of Racine, Wis. Catalogue free. 
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SUPERIOR ENGINES 


for fishing boats and pleasure launches. Compact, simple, 
strong, efficient,econom- 
ical; easy to start, re 
verse, slow down or 
stop. They couldn't be 
more perfect mechanic- 
ally if sold at twice the 
price. 
USED BY U. S. GOVERN- 
MENT ENGINEERING AND 
LIFE SAVING SERVICE 
Absolutely dependable. 
Speed controller regu- 
lates and maintains any 
speed desired; governor 
actually governs; igniter 
always ignites; vaporizer 
never fails. (44 to 45 h.p.) 


Write today for Illustrated Catalogue 
Lake Shore Engine Works - Marquette, Mich. 











BULLARD STEEL “TAUNCHES, 


ROW AND PLEASURE BOATS, 
ARE EVERLASTINC! 


Safer than wood; have greater carrying capacity; 
always dry; no bolts or nails to rust. 





ss —_ = 
Boat Liveries meee with the Bullard Steel 1 Boate. 
Always have dry boats, that last a lifetime. 


STEEL Sears ‘ CHEAPER THAN WOOD. 





wt 
THE OSGOOD FOLDING CANVAS ‘BOATS 


Original Canvas Boat; made for 30 years. Sold all 
over the world; used by U. 8. Government; best Fish- 
ing and Hunting is where there are no boats, take one 
= you in trunk or bag. Nom-puncturable. Folded 
extended in one minute. 

te for catalogue illustrating all improved pop- 
ular desigrs ~f Steel, Wood, and Canvas Boats, and 
Marine Engines. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED BOAT CO.. L7D. 
502 MAIN ST., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


as 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
; A motor that runs, 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 


CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY { ©ns0lidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
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PALME 


Gasoline 
motorsfor 
working 
and pleas- 
ure boats, 
1% to25h.p 
Launches 
in stock. 
Send for 


talog. 





Mullins’ Galvanized Stee! 


INDIAN GANOE 


SECTIONAL. 
Saves Freight. Con- 










Send in Price. Durable. 
Handeome W.H. MULLINS, 
Catalog. New 22 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 





ion TEST yaad T, AIR CHAMBERS, 
CANNOT « This galvanized sheet steel 
boat cannot Ry never requires caiking,weighs 86 Ibs. 
° . Easiest handled. Safest in 

rapids. idea! bert ir Tike” 


som. Fetes. ohio. 
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Canoes, Boats, Yacht Tenders 


Built of Cedar, canvas covered. Light, easily 





handled and in every way satisfactory. We 
offer a great variety of models. Our illus- 
trated catalogue is FREE. Send for it at 


once. OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 23 Middle St., OLD TOWN, MAINE 














MORRiS CANVAS CANOES 
Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish 


Fi 


Send for Ciroular of Special Indian Model. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 
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PALMER BROS. 
Cos Cob, Conn. 
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IT PAYS TO BE PARTICULAR IN BUYING A BOAT 


























New designs, carvel built, air chambers, low in cost. Will last a lifetime. No calking. No 
drying out. Always ready. Send for copy of our new catalogue with full information. } 
W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 4 








a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun you'll 
make a Bull’s-Eye by sending three 
2c. stamps for new Ideal Handbook, | 
No. 15, 147 pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders. 
Shot and Bullets. Mention Field 
and Stream. ARE NOT ACCESSIBLE 
Fe 
Pp) THE MITCHELL MFG.CO. i 


Ideal Mfg. €o.,25 U St..New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. ICHELL MFG. 
| SILLETTE’S SUPPLEMENTAL CHAMBER 7c. ‘ae 


For Your Dens 
Ww” or Cosy Corners 
For using Pistol Cartridges in .30-30, .30-40, |] THE TIGHT SHELL. In Water Color, Artist's Proof, $5.00, 


IF YOU SHOOT | 





AN IDEAL TRAP 
WHERE GUN CLUB GROUNDS 









i i a |) 





























.808, 35 Winchester, .32-40, 32 Special and 8 m-m In Water Color, Artist's Proof, 

Mannlicher rifles. . Send —e ot Snes TRYING FOR A DOUBLE, $5.00. In Black and White, 92.58 

circular fully explaining all about ne several | 

guns and cartridges to which it applies, or send | THE TIGHT SHELL, tm Black and White, 62.60 

name and caliber of rifle and 75c. to STOPPING AN INCOMER. Water Color (Mallards), ¢1.50 
THE S. C. COMPANY, Roseburg, Ore ane LOST OPPORTUNITY, Water Color (Bine Bilis), 91.50. 


THEY ARE PROVING SATI Ww ianuinn i 

* A SE SNOT. Fer Cee ene vet Decoys), 

HIAWATHA, Water Color, Panel 16x50, Life of Hiawatha, $3.00 
Sent on receipt of price by 


C A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minnesota 


ORCHESTRA 


Is the only perfect gun oilsou Instruments, Violins, Banjos, 

















can buy. | " CUITARS MANDOLINS, 
Cleans out the barrels after ete. Lyon & Healy and ‘*Washburn’ 
shooting, especially good when | instruments are in use everywhere, Ask ; 
smokeless powder is used. our local music dealer for them, and if 
Oils the mechanisms, polishes the atock, | @ doesn’t keep them write to us for 
and positively prevents rust on metal in **Dept. G’’ Catalog, il 
any climate and any kind of weather. free. It tells how to judge quality and 
Use before and after shooting. gives full particul: If you are wise 
Free sample mailed. Sold everywhere. secure an instrument witha 
G. W. COLE COMPANY correct fin d and a full rich 


HEALY, 40 East Adama &t., C 
The World's Largest Music House. ‘‘Selis Everything Known in Musia.” 


THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 


319 Robert Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We were established in 1855 The Oldest Exclusive Sporting Goods 
And consequently are House in the Northwest « < ‘< ‘¢ 





| - 
’ |  mathemathically er 
Broadway and Liberty St., New York City. fr0e one that will give satisfaction for Cette 








Our Mail Department is perfect and under Personal Supervision, and each order is 
executed to entire satisfaction, being filled and sent Same Day as Received. We send goods all 
over the U. S. and Canada, and retail everything at wholesale prices. 
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The Trophy Winner 
s HAZARD « 
SMOKELESS 
+ POWDER ~« 





GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP and numerous 
individual matches won by Sports- 
men using 
HAZARD SMOKELESS 
If you can increase your percentage 
at the Trap, the best is none too 


good for you. 
The Hazard Powder Co. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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NEW NO. 6 TAKE DOWN RIFLE 





A thoroughly well made, 
“take down” rifle at a mod- 


erate price. Fitted with 


tang peep sight. Made for 
22, 32 short and 32 long 


rim fire cartridges. 





Send for handsome new cata- 
log describing our complete line 
of firearms. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


86-88 First St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


313 Broadway 
NEW YORK 

















Portable. 


rt 








Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play | 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- ; 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. : 


MERSHON & MORLEY | 
Saginaw, Mich. 








“THE 





WM. W. HART 
LEADING TAXIDERMIST 


365 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Most Lifelike Mounting 


Game Heads and Horns, 
Birds and Mammals, 
Skins Dressed and 
Mounted into Rugs 
and Robes 


BEST OF TASTE 
GUARANTEED MOTH PROOF 
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MANNLICHER (AENEL REPEATING RIFLE 


NEW MODEL, 9 MM, OR 351-2 CALIBRE 
Can be readily loaded with or without Magazine Clip or as a Single Loader 






Extra finish; raised matted rib; half octagon 
barrel; lengths 26 or 28 inches; sling swivels; 
hair trigger; Checkered pistol grip; all bright 
parts matted; weight 7% Ibs. (extra charge for any but regular finish), $50.00. Cartridges, per 
100, $5.50. Point blank range, 300 yards; velocity, 2,000 feet per second; 44 grains smoke- 
less powder ; bullet weighing 280 grains. 


A. H. FUNKE, 325 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











by =e a cushion GUN WADDING™s 
AVOl 1) Je REVOLUTIONIZED 
The 1902 Model 1902 Model Graphine Wads are as Cheap as Cther Wads 


~saeasin i re- And we guarantee them ‘o 
coil pad is 
leather cover- 
ed. No Pump, 
z= Valve. = 


Prevent Leading; reduve 

the Recoii; improve the 

ve. Patterns and increase the 
Reco ‘ 

Flinch. No Headache. No Bruised shoulders. No Velocity and Penetration, 

money if not satisfactory and returned at once, It in any hand «r factory loaded 

will improve your score at the traps. shell. Specify ‘‘Graphine 

PRICE $2.00 Wadding’’ in your next order. Send for 

Booklet and Free Samples. Dealers Sell 


J. R. WINTERS Them for hand loading. 
Box A. CLINTON, MO. The Graphine Gun Wad Co., Muncie, Ind. 


No.4 ITHACA $100 



































worth $25.00 more 
than any other make 
of Gun at Same 
Cost. 





Send for Catalogue describing Sixteen Different 
Grades of Guns, ranging in 


Price from $19.50 to $300 





ITHACA GUN CO. ~< ‘<< &_ Ithaca, N. Y. 
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REVOLVERS 
are noted for their absolute 
Safety, accuracy and dura- 
bility... Avoid inferior sub- 
stitutes. Sold direct where 
dealers will not supply. 












HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS 00. 
Dept. B., Worcester, Mass, 
Makers of H, & R. Single Gnns., 


CATALOG FOR POSTAL 










. & HUDSON RIVER R. R. 
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“Greatest success of its age” 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Published monthly by Georce H. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The “Four-Track News” will be 
sent free to any address in North 
America for 50 cents a year; foreign 
countries $1.00. Single copies 5 cents. 
Sold by all newsdealers. Address 
George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





















y Since ye ancient 
* blunderbus there has been no gun 
as perfect as the 








repeating shotgun. It has one-third less parts 
than-any other gun of this class, and in conse- 
quence weighs one-half to three-quarters of a BS 
less and can be assembled in one-half BA 

the time. The breech-locking mechanism a 
ig the strongest made. It has a solid 
thatted rib on top of frame, thus adding ( 
= attractive feature which improves 
the appearance and assists in taking 
aim quickly and accurately. Our 
new automatic recoil-operating lock- 
ing device makes it the safest breech- 
loading gun ever built. 

120-page catalog, 300 illustrations, cover 

in nine colors, mailed for 3 stamps. 
The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 









} 



























ur Sporting 
Goods Store 


Is one of the largest and most 
complete in the world.  Ev- 
erything for every kind of 
Sportsman. 


S THE BIG STORE ( ACITY IN ITSELF 
IEGELT, OPERG 
IEGEL¢:, 


VE. wetwaie rosin  7SIS°STS. 


NEW YORK 
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te NEW LEFEVE 








16 and 20 gauges as light 
as 514 pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 534 pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 



























operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 


give more op- 
tions than any : 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in 
proportions. 

Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 


D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 


— 
“rae” PARKER GUN 


Has no Equal 3 Made on Honor 
Is noted for its simplicity of construc- 
tion, beauty of proportion, excellence 
of workmanship, faultless 
balance andHARD SHOOTING 
QUALITIES. 












Has stood the test of 
over 35 years 


















Experience and ability have placed the Parker 

Gun in an enviable and well deserved position as 
THE BEST GUN in the world. Made by the oldest shotgun manu- 
facturers in America. Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 












Send for Catalogue 


No 32 Warren set ~ PPARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 





er eerenernae 















CHARLES DALY 
FIELD GUN, *80 


5 |-2 to 7 I-4 tbs. 


Other grades up to 
#8500. Specialty cat - 
alogue, describing 
this gun and other 
high grade Guns 
and Rifles, mailed 
on receipt of five 
cents in stamps 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 
302-304 Broadway, New York 
Sole Ayents for Walsrodeand Wolff Smokeless Powder 
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Is not excelled by any other make. 
On, 





; “Wing Shot” = “Oriental Smokeless” 
“Western Sporting 


“Wild Fowl” 
“Falcon Ducking” — that has ever been offered 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 


is now generally considered 
the best Smokeless Powder 


loaded with it ; both Black and Smokeless. 


) ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally, 


ee ee ee 


iENTAL = 
GUNPOWDER! 











Shooting Jacket $3. 








UARANTEED all wool, seam- 
less, elastic, close fitting, but not 
binding, comfortable and con- 
venient. Designed especially for duck 
shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suit- 
able for all outdoor purposes. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only 
in two colors—dead grass and Oxford 
Gray. 
Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
American Duck Shooting, 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


This is the only book ever written on the subject which covers wild fowl 
shooting for the whole continent, and all the different modes of shooting. 


SOME OF THE THINGS IT CONTAINS: 


brief account of its range and habits. 


1. Portraits of every species of North American duck, goose, and swan, with a description of cach species and a 


II. Full accounts of every sportsmanlike method by which our wild fowl are taken. 
III. Advice as to guns and loading, shooting and holding; boats, batteries and blinds; decoys, wooden and living. 


The Chesapeake Bay dog, the American retriever, and all other subjects interesting to gunners. 


630 pages. Cloth, illustrated. Price $3.50. 


“FIELD AND STREAM.” , New York. 


It closes with a review of the decrease of our wild fowl and shows hoy this decrease may be checked. 
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DUPONT 
SMOKELESS 


Wins more HIGH 
AVERAGES § than 
all other POWDERS 








Its uniformity, velocity and 
close pattern is demonstra- 
ted by thousands of trap 
shooters throughout the 
country. 








E. I. Dupont De Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Powder Makers for a Century. 











LOOK! 
A NEW BOOK 


Published by the 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOKR.R. 


Entitled 


“HAUNTS (* THE HUNTED” 


A Sportsman's Guide to Northern Maine. 


® Profusely and Beautifully illustrated 


with half-tone and color plates. 


= AN ENTIRELY NEW GUIDE 


Special articles describing canoe trips, 


Copy sent upon receipt of fo cents in 
stamps. 


GEO. M. HOUGHTON 


Traffic Manager 
BANGOR, MAINE 























SMITH 








GUNS 


SHOOT WELL 


Have you our latest catalog? 


HUNTER ARMS CO. 


Fulton, N. Y. 
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oOxT44 ~weight 
Price $6.00, 





Sa 
CLOTHES BAG. 
Waterproof Can- 
vas, 9x 24, 
Price T5e, 


Marble 





S PECIAL WATERPROOF WALL TENT 
10 Ibs. Guaranteed Absolutely 
Ridge poles and stakes, $1.25 


We 
Are 


Manu- 
facturers 


proof and 
Folding. 
Price T5c. 


Waterproof. 
ers, Fishermen, 


and Sportsmen. 


APRIL ANGLERS <coc. TOURADIF RODS 


This is the Best Roi We 


Best Rod any one can make 
This Rod consists of theee pieces and extra tip. 
are carried in fine nickel mounted bambvo tip case. 


FLY 
8%, feet, 3k, to 4 
9h, fect, i] to 6 
10 feet, 6 to 7 
1114 feet, 8 to9 


This same rod with 2 middle joints and 


3 tips 


Marble’s Automatic 





Safety 


Send 3c. for illustrated catalogue “S" 


Abercrombie & Fitch 


314-316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GLADSTONE, MICH., VU. S. A. 


Make and We Believe it’s the 


Tips 

LENGTHS. 

Wy OZ. Price, $20.00 net. 
OZ. Price, $20.00 net, 
OZ. Price, $20.00 net. 
OZ. Price, $20.00 net. 


$27.00 net 


One of Marble’s automatic gaffs will catch 


you can hook. You just 


and hold any fish 
reach out and touch the fish when near the 
automatically seizes and 


boat and the gaff 


holds him. 


No. 1 Gaff, big enough for bass or any fish up 

to 15 Ibs. in weight, postpa‘'d - $1.50 

No. 2 Gaff, for all fish between 10 and 60 Ibs., 

postpaid, - - - $2.00 
MARBLE’S HANDY FISH KNIVES are 
more satisfactory than others because hand 
somer and better made. Postpaid 85c. and $1.00. 


Send for Catalog C, showing our full line of 
handy specialties for sportsmen. 
Sold by dealers everywhere or direct from 


Axe Company 


————— 
CANVAS BUCKET 
Capacity = 
gallons, Water- 


of Complete Outfits for Ex- 
plorers, Prospectors, Camp- 
Canoeists 





AMMUNITION BAG 


Brown Waterproof 
Canvas, Price $1.30 
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AMMUNITION 


leleis RIFLE, REVOLVER & GUN 


| FOR THE SHOTGUN 


al — ; IS THE MOST 
is | DUM efeg COMPLETE LINE ON 





THE MARKET 


IDEAL AND NEW VICTOR PREMIER AND HIGH GUN 





Loaded with Loaded with 
Bulk Smokeless Powders Dense Smokeless Powders 
REFEREE LEAGUE 
with Semi-Smokeless King of Black Powder Loads 





BAG 


roof 
$1.50 


a IN RIFLE, REVOLVER AND PISTOL SHOOTING 


EEE Hold the World’s Records 





FOR SIX CONSECUTIVE YEARS, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 
1902, AND 1903, HAVE WON THE INDOOR RIFLE 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES 


Won the Outdoor Pistol Championship 
of the United States 1902, and the 
Indoor Pistol Championship of 
the United States 1903 





BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN FREE 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Eastern Department 80 Chambers Street, N.Y. - - - - - - - - - T. H. KELLER, Manager. 
Hibbard, Spencer Bartlett Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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“NOTHING SO RARE AS RESTING ON AIR” 


THE 


Pneumatic Mattress 


AN IDEAL BED 


“T will have all my mattresses blown up, not stuft. Down is too hard.’’"—Ben Jonson. 





HE PNEUMATIC MATTRESS is as far superior to any other mattress as the pneumatic bicy- 

cle tire is superior to the solid tire. It fits the body perfectly. You cannot find an uncom- 

fortable position on the Pneumatic Mattress. It conforms tv all positions of the body, thereby 
resting all parts equally. Did you ever think how unsanitary the ordinary hair, wool or other mat 
tress is? All the perspiration from the body permeates the substance of the mattress and REMAINS 
THERE. No amount of airing will remove any disease germs that may have lodged there. Nothing 
can enter the Air Mattress. IT IS THE ONLY SANITARY MATTRESS IN EXISTENCE. There 
is no place for dust to lodge; there is no home for vermin. The Pneumatic Mattress needs no turn 
ing, as AIR NEVER MATS DOWN. It is always smooth and requires no manipulation to take 
out the inequalities. No odor, and never musty. It can be regulated to any degree of hardness or 
softness by admitting or expelling a little air. It weighs when deflated about 18 pounds. 

We make these mattresses in three sizes: 4%, % and full size; the latter is also made in two parts 
divided lengthwise in center; thus if two people sleep together and one wants a hard bed, the other 
a soft bed, both can be accommodated. 

NO SPRINGS are required with the Air Mattress; we furnish iron slats for iron beds. It should 
rest on ordinary wood slats on wood beds. 

DURABILITY: The air sack is protected by a covering of the best quality ticking. With ordin 
ary care this mattress will last a lifetime. Should it by any accident become punctured it can be 
easily repaired. 


So sure are we that this mattress will give universal satisfac- 
FREE | RIAL tion that we will send you one and Allow you to use it THIRTY 

NIGHTS. If you do not find it the BEST MATTRESS YOU 
EVER SLEPT ON, or do not like it for any reason, return it and we will refund your money 
~~ aay ons charges both ways. Price $22.00 up according te size, including air pump. De 
vere? ree, 


THIS OFFER DOES NOT APPLY TO MATTRESSES USED IN CAMP. 


“I plainly see that you have gotten me into trouble over those AIR MAT 
TRESSES, as my wife is already fascinated with them, and I myself, am inclined 
tu think we cannot get along without them.’"—J. S. TICHENOR, Sec’y Naval Y. M. 
‘, A., Sept. 11th, 1902, 

“T find the MATTRESS as you represent it. I find it a great joy and comfort. My 
hair mattress is nothing compared with your PNEUMATIC for sleeping. My friends 
admire it very much, and tell me they will order for themselves.”’ 

W. M. NEVITT, Bozeman, Mont., July 1st, 1902. 

“After my boat, ‘Azalea,’ went out of commission last fall, I sent the MATTRESS 
had of you home; and now the women folks won't let me take it away, and so will 
have to ask you to send another MATTRESS of same size.” 

Col. FRED'K G. AGEUS, Newark, N. J., May 13th, 1902. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘Evolution of the Air Bed’’ and Catalogs of Pneumatic 
Cushions, Pillows, Yacht Cushions, etc., sent free on request. 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESS AND CUSHION COMPANY 
3 South Street, New York, N.Y. U., S. A. 
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1840. THE MOTHER’S MISSION 


A great Emperor once asked one of his noble 
subjects what would secure his country the first 
place among the nations of the earth. The noble- 
man’s grand reply was, “Good mothers.” Now, 
what constitutes a good mother? The answer is 
conclusive: She who, regarding the future welfare 
of her child, seeks every available means that may 
offer to promote a sound physical development, to 
the end that her offspring may not be deficient in 
any single faculty with which nature has endowed 
it. In infancy there is no period which is more 
likely to affect the future disposition of the child 
than that of teething, producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, etc., which if 
not checked will manifest itself in after days. 


USE MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 














DIAMONDS y 


Reduces your Fuel on credit he 
Bilis SO per cent. 
when you use our per- Y can makes 
fect steam cooker with OU "ei fares 
doors. Large meal Diamond. You have 
cooked over one burner. jae eee —¥ 
Wonderful = saving of tion a ring, 
fuel and labor “nook brooch, locket, stud, 
ee eee 4 earrings, cuff but- 
Free, Special rate for tonsora Watch. We 
ten days. Used on any send it for your x- 
kind of stove. AGENTS amination, if it pleases you, pay one fifth of the price and 
WANTED $320 to $40 keep it. Send the balance in 8 equal monthly payments. 
woe aaa r We give 8 written guarantee with every diamond, make 
a week can be made, exchange at any time, or cheerfully refund money if goods 
Now is the time to sell are not satisfactory. Write for catalogue, it shows thou- 
cookers. OHIO STEAM sands of beactifui things for Christmas within the reach 


’ cE “ 5 On- of all, through our Liberal Credit System. Our prices are 
; ae ‘.- ‘ ae seme . O from 10 to 20 per cent. lower than local dealers. 
i o viciyr., a ° e 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Bismend Importers and 
Dept. oF » 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, TIll., U. 8. 4 








THE PRESS PHOTO CO., 


64 VeseY Street, New York City 





FREE. PHOTOGRAPHS BROMIDE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. MADE TO ORDER ENLARGEMENTS 


If you are well and strong, we can instruct you in a few months. 





Instruction by mail or at our Institute. Six private tutors, graduates . ° : > . 
from Yale and Hungarian Universities. We ha e no troubve in find- Portraits at your own home > a {nimal Pe ts; 
ing positions for our graduates, Our special offer is limited to a few . ae fh: 

months only, and the cost under this offer for mail instruction is prac- Landscapes og Exteriors; Interiors; Lan- 
tically the cost of postage, instruction papers, and apparatus, while you ° . ° 

are studying with us. Write for finely-illustrated prospectus of our tern Slides ss Wd Pictures ( opied. 
Institute and full particulars. Our Institute alone represents an invest- 


ment of $50,000 
MAC LEVY INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
Corres. Deptid , Hotel Sr. Georze bROUKLYN, N. ¥. 














HIGHEST CLASS PROFESSIONAL WORK 














Winchester’s Specific Pill. 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 
This pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and’ has proven to be the best, safest and most effective treat 
ment known to medical science for restoring Nerve Force no matter how originally caused. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and 
contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce ; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Prise, ONE DOLLAR Por Box, No Humbug or Treatment Scheme. 
PERSONAL OPINIONS : Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaints in my own 


N ERVOUSNESS (ied by 





person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you can 
by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it =a the regular channels. I am confident it is just what I have been in search of 


for many years, 1 am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation, Yours gacerely West 


dR. 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—Apotrx Bere. M. D., Professor 
of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


‘ent ter foe ati. Winchester & Co., Chemists, D. 614 Beekman Bldg., New York, 


FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
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THE BEST SCOTCH GAME 
AND 
THE BEST SCOTCH WHISKY 





Every thoroughbred golfer unites the 
two by playing the last hole of the 
match for a wee nippie of 


Dewar’s Scotch 


the Whisky which has been awarded 53 
gold and prize medais, and is supplied 
by Royal Warrant to His Majesty King 
Edward VII. 





A GOLF PRINT 


entitled ‘‘The Last Hole for Dewar’s’’ (copyright, 
1903, by Frederick Glassup), being an exact re- 
production of the original design by James Pres- 
ton, shown herewith, will be mailed to anyone 
on receipt of ten cents in silver. It is printed in 
four colors on heavy Japan vellum, 9x12, and is 
suitable for framing in club house or home. This 
is the first of a series of 12 original prints sug- 
gesting Dewar’s Scotch for all occasions. In May 
we will show a coaching scene by Edward Pen- 
field. For copies of this print address 


FREDERICK GLASS UF 
Sole U.S. Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Limited 


126 Bleecker Street, New York 















Julius Paul Smith 





Olivine Vineyard Proprietor 





Vineyards and Cellars at Livermore, California 

















WINES for PURITY and FLAVOR unsurpassed, fully equalling their foreign 
prototypes. 

RED DRY WINES .* Claret, Malbec, Cabernet, Burgundy. 

WHITE DRY WINES .»* Riesling, Sauterne, Haut Sauterne, Chateau Yquem. 

SWEET WINES Port, Sherry, Muscatel, Angelica, Malaga, Madeira, Tokay. 


CHAMPAGN PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA 
Dry, Extra Dry and Brut 
The best sparkling wine made in America. Acknowledged by experts to be equal 
in delicacy of flavor and natural sparkle to any imported. 


GRAPE BRANDIES from the Folle Blanche and Columbar Grape. 
To connoisseurs who judge by taste and not by label the Olfwina Products commend 
themselves. YRY THEM. You Will always buy them. 

For price lists and particulars address 
JULIUS PAUL SMITH 
OLIVINA. WINES 
Vaults: 65-67 Duane Street, New York 
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Telephone, 4704Cortlandt 
OBRIG Camera Co. 
165 BROADWAY 
dortiandt Street NEW YORK 
Dealers in HModakis and all styles of 
first-class View and Hand Cameras, at Full 
Discounts. Devel- 
oping, Printing, 
Mounting and Blue 
Prints for the Ama- 
teur and for Mer- 
cantile purposes. 
Bromide Enlarge- 
ments. Fresh 
Films, Fresh 
Plates, Fresh Print- 
ing Papers. Tri- 
pods, Lamps, Photo 
Literature. Ray and Cloud Screens, Back- 
grounds, CLARO Developer. All Acces- 
sories. Send for our new booklet of sup- 
plies and our little newspaper, ‘‘ DowN 
Town Topics.”’ 
15 Years Exclusively in this Business 
































TH GOERZ- 


ANSCHUTZ 
CAMERA 


NEEDS LESS LIGHT | 
THAN ANY OTHER | 


wt make pictures when 

others fail, and will take | 
anything others can Most com- | 
pact, lightest and most complete. | 
A wonderful instrument for | 
obtaining full-timed results when | 
speed is essential. Fitted with | 
the famous 


| 
Goerz Lens and 
Focal Plane Shutter 
















Catalogue free from your dealer on 


C.P.Goerz Optical Works 


Room 06 62 E Vann Squere, How Yor. | 
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Ghe Only One That Always Won 


™e HAYNES-APPERSO 


WON 
Every Endurance Contest Held 
in America, 
Every Contest or Race Ever 
Entered, 


More Records than any Other 
Made in the United States. 
And was the only gasolene car that ran the 
contest from New York to Boston and back 
without repairs or adjustments of any kind. 


Phaeton, 12 h. p. $1,500 





No other combines any two of these 
features: Double opposed-cylinder 
motor (QOriginated by us—widely 
copied) ; four speed transmission con- 
trolled by the simple motion of a sin- 
gle lever. Adjustable steering wheel. 
The only positive carburetors on 
earth. Safe steering pivots. Luxur- 
ious ease of riding. 

Surrey, $1,800; Runabout, $1,200. 
Tonneau ready by spring. Inquirers 
are urged to visit our factory, where 
every detail of Haynes-Apperson su- 
periority can be seen and fully under- 


stood. 
HAYNES-APPERSON (€0., KOKOMO, IND., U.S.A. 
The oldest makers Branch store 381 to 385 
of motor cars in America. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Eastern Representatives, 
BROOK! LN AUTOMOBILE (0., 1239-41-43 FULTON ST. Brooklyn, ¥.Y. 
New York Location to be Announced 
National Automobile & [lig. Co., 
Pacific Coast Agents, San Francisco 
























































PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 








SPALDING’S 


Official Base Ball Guide 


Edited by HENRY CHADWICK, ‘‘ The Father of Base Ball’”’ 

Spalding’s guide for 1903 will be the 
best issue ever published of this well known 
authority on the national game. The official 
playing rules as revised and adopted for the 
coming season will be the feature of the book 
in addition to which it will contain a history of 
base ball from its earliest days to the present 
time, with names of players and accounts of 
games played in the 50's, 60's and early 70's; 
a general review of the past season’s work in 
all the leagues and associations ; valuable ad- 
vice to those who would become ball players ; 
interesting articles on the game and numerous 
photos of all the leading ball teams of the 


country. PRICE 10 CENTS 
A.G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York City, 126-130 Nassau St., 29-33 W. 42d St.; Chicago, 147-149 Wabash Ave.; Phila 
delphia, 21 N. 13th St.; San Francisco, Cal., 578 Mission St.; St. Louis, Mo., 709 Pine St.; 
Boston, Mass., 73 Federal St.; Buffalo, N. Y., 611 Main St.; Baltimore, Md., 25 W. Balti 
more St.; Denver, Col., 1616 Arapahoe St.; Minneapolis, Minn., 216 Kasota Block, Henne 
pin Ave. and 4th St.; Kansas City, Mo., 1.111 Walnut St.; Montreal, Can., 767 Craig St.; 
London, Eng., 53, 54, 55 Fetter Lane. 


































a little bit in some men’s magazines 


Few men read 





any part of any woman’s magazine 





Most men and women 


| Some women read 
| 


read all there is in 


Petite Century ||) Z-72¢7 7 ww 


A New and Perfect Combination Cam- 
era using with equal facility Glass 


Plates and Cartridge Roll Film. Sma)! enough for 
the pocket. Fitted with Rectilinear Lens, Auto- 
matic Shutter, Adjustable Front, Rack and Pinion, 
Focusing Screen, and other “Century”’ features. dL 


Weight, 17 oz. Size, 1Ax4\% xb ins. Price $12.50. 
Ask your dealer for Petite Booklet or write us, its free 


CENTURY CAMERA CO., - Rochester, N. Y. Because they like it—that’s why 





























PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 








BISCUIT 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


Write today and we will send you FREE 
our cook book, illustrated in colors —“ The 
Vital Question”—which gives over 250 


recipes. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
is thrice cooked and spun 
into fine shreds. Each shred 
contains many thousands of 
little pores which give great 
surface for the digestive 
fluids to act upon. It is 
crisp and compels thorough 
mastication which insures 
perfect digestion. 


Poached or Scrambled 
Eggs on Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit 


Moisten the Biscuit slightly with cold 
water. Place small bits of butter on top. 
Put in buttered pan in hot oven about 
three minutes. Remove with pancake 
turner to warm plate. Use as toast for 
scrambled or poached eggs. 











THE ? 
TYPEWRITER 
The pride of practical people in this progressive 


period. Perfect printing. A permanent economy 
crowned by succes3 as 


The Standard Visible Writer 


Only 28 keys for 84 characters. A responsible type. 
writer made upon honor by a responsible company. 
Ask for Catalogue. 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 120Lake St., Chicago. 
Foreign Office, 42 Poul‘ry, London, England 











BORATED 
TALCUM 


DELICHTFUL AFTER BATHING, A LUXURY AFTERSHAVING 


lexion. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Comp text n 


no equal. 
» 3 , @ Little higher In price, 
than worthless substitutes, but there is @ reason for it. Bold everywhere, or 


eonts. A’ Bakurvr.turrations. (Sample free). 
- ye a TRHARD MENNEN GO., Newark, N. J. 


nS A 
= Mennen’s Violet Taleum ‘Sacitie 
























Over 
a Million 
{Barrels a Year 



























Those are sales of Schlitz Beer Fl 


making it the leader of all Milwaukee beers, by far. 
That’s a result of maintaining absolute 
purity. We doubled the necessary cost of our 
brewing to have Schlitz Beer right. 


The Result Is 
A Million Barrels a Year 


We have used the best materials —the finest barley 
—paid as high as twice what we need pay for hops. 
We bored six wells to rock to get pure water. 
We kept our brewing as clean as your cooking. 


The Result Is 
A Million Barrels a Year 


We filtered all the air that touched the beer. 
We filtered the beer through white wood pulp. 
We aged it until it could not cause biliousness. 
We sterilized every bottle after it was sealed. 


The Result Is 
A Million Barrels a Year 


Isn’t Schlitz Beer —pure beer—worth 
asking for, when the cost is the 


same as of common beer? 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 





———— 














FIELD AND STREAM PRESS 











In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
Lackawanna surrounded by delightful resorts at Stroudsburg 
IRM) and throughout the Delaware Valley; an ideal 
region for spring and summer. A beautifully illus- 
trated book describing these resorts and containing a fascinat- 
ing love story entitled “For Reasons of State,” will be sent 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. Address T. W. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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“America’s Magazine for Sportsme 


TARGET shooting is a growing sport and in nearly 
every town there is a shooting club. For 40 years our 


TARGET RIFLES ann PISTOLS 


have been the expert marksman’s choice and they 
hold many of the World’s best records. We make an 
extensive line and at the great indoor Shoot at Zet- 
tler’s garden in March our Rifles were in evidence. 





Most Sporting goods dealers sell our Firearms, don’t 
accept a substitute, but insist on having a STEVENS 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 30x 5, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Every person at all interested in shooting should send 
for our 128 page catalogue. Will mailit free anywhere 




















“It Starts From the Seat” 


“STEVENS-DURYEA” 


GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE is not surpassed in its class fer 


SPEED, RELIABILITY, HILL-CLIMBING 

















IT HAS A 
TWO 
CYLINDER 
MOTOR OF 
THE FOUR 


CYCLE TYPE. 


RUNS 
WITHOUT 
NOISE OR 

VIBRATION 


SEATS 2 OR 4 PASSENGERS 


HOLDS 
TRACK 
RECORDS 
FROM 1 TO 5 
MILES AND 
RECORDS 
FOR RELIA- 
BILITY 
AND HILL- 
CLIMBING 


PRICE AT FACTORY, $1200.00 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


New York Office, 54-56 W. 43rd St. BOX No. 5 Send for Catalogue 














NOW IN ITS EIGHTH YEAR} 








